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LETTER I. 

iNTRODUCTORY LETTER, ADIJRESlSBD TO THE 

REiDER. 

Preparations^ 

REiDRft, ^ 

Conceiving that the style iri which 
descriptions of all the round of beauties contained 
in a fine metropolis, ar^ most agreeably presented, 
is that which can be rendered the most familiar, I 
have adopted the epistolary^ and to prevent the 
possibility' of plagiarism, wrote the greater part of 
my work previous to perusing a single account of 
Parisi Considering it a fault, for which the con- 
tempt it meets with is not a sufficient punishment, 
I should not have been guilty of wilful plagiarism, 
had I read those publications in the first instance ; 
but an Author, who, like myself, possesses a trea- 
cherous memory, is very apt to adopt insensibly 
some of the opinions and even the language of his 
predecessors, and to fancy himself perfectly honest 
in the midst of histhefr. Not aspiring to the eqtii- 
vocal praise of committing even honorable thefts* 

B 
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I shall DOW escape all clanger of the kind; except 
that a coincidence may accidentally occur in my 
remarks and in those of other travellers to the same 
spot. But as a consciousness of innocence proves 
a balm to persons falsely accused of crime, so da 
Authors feel a proud satisfaction in having drawn 
from their own imaginations, ideas supposed to 
have been purloined from another source. With 
all my imperfections on my head^ I have rushed 
upon the public ; but not fearlessly, not without a 
dread that I may but ill pass the ordeal of the just 
critic's examination. Keenly sensible of defective 
j)owers on many points, I have, perhaps, in avoid- 
ing Charybdis — ^but this is so stale a simile, I auv 
ashamed to advance it ; and m\ fears are some- 
what abated, from the rapid sale. of the first edition. 
When my work was nearly concluded, I made a 
point of reading the productions of all my cotem- 
poraries on the subject that I might not omit a 
single object worthy of remark, this work being 
intended as a guide for the visiter, as well as a 
source of information to those who have no inten- 
tion to view the metropolis of France. The ex- 
tracts are few, and are within inverted commas. 

On setting out, I intended to lay before the pub- 
lic deFultory remarks rather than minute descrip- 
tions, but as 1 advanced towards Paris, and after- 
wards became somewhat known in that place, I 
found my countrymen complaining that the guide* 
were incomplete. They suited not the peculiar 
temper of each class of visitors. The Antiquarian 
souiiht in vain for a clue to guide him through the 
sombre maze he wished to explore ; the atricl Eco 
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tnomist grumbled that he could not comprehend 
how he was to live at so easy a rate as^ in general 
terms, he was informed he might; the Admirers of 
Literature could not yet discover where its trea- 
sures were attainable; the Politician saw not 
clearly his way to the grand theatre of French ac- 
tion ; the lover of the Drama, to the mock and 
minor actors; and many other professors and 
amateurs remained ungratihed. I thought that by 
rendering my work useful to almost every descrip- 
tion of traveller, I might, without perhaps possess- 
ing the merit of my brother-writers, produce a more 
acceptable production than any hitherto published 
on this subject* 

There arc still some travellers to whom I have 
not made a single effort to render my book agree- 
able. Such are, the fop, the epicure, and the for- 
mal man whose anxiety is confined to learning 
heights, diameters, and circumferences. I seqk 
rather to convey striking efifeets; to explain the 
impression they made upon me ; the soul as it were 
of every subject; and when I assert that I can 
«hew you how to enjoy Paris, I do not pretend 
that you are to revel in a round of perfections, but 
that a succession of entertainment will accrue, to 
the active and cultivated mind; in admiring, criti- 
cising, satirizing, and in noting peculiarities.-*- 
Whilst I am ardently desirous to fulfil to the very 
letter the engagement with which I set out, the 
visiter to Paris must be aware that bis enjoyment 
does not solely depend on the objects discoverable 
in that city, and on my accur9.cy in pointing them 
out* It depends equally on the frame of mind with 
ivhich he eaters the metropolis of France. 
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A great traveller remarks, that it is fortunate 
for him if, ia setting out on his journey, some 
pleasant and ridicnloos event occur to put him in 
good humour. Surely it is still better that he 
should implant good humour in his heart before 
he sets off. 

Few travellers (perhaps not any) receive an im- 
pression of the manners, objects, and local circum- 
stances in foreign countries, unwarped by preju- 
dice ; which throws, as it were, a kind of atmos- 
phere round them that possesses a power at once 
attractive and repulsive, and also sheds its influence 
on most of the animated beings it approaches. — 
Thus, the sulky man is apt to contaminate with a. 
similar disposition, those whp come within his 
vortex, 

Thrpngh the medium of this dense atmosphere, 
as through a yeil with ill shapen work, does he 
view each object. 

I will relate, reader, an anecdote, (a fact, a very 
plain tale) which will prove iny assertion. A re* 
latiye of mine was acquainted with two old ladies 
pf dispositions diametrically opposite. He called 
upon them shortly fifter they Ikad been to receive 
dividends in the Bank, whjch was marked as a 
kind of epoch in their lives, seldom on anv other 
occasion quitting their house. ** Well, Mr. H.'* 
said Mrs. P. to him pn entering the room, " we 
*^ bad a piost agreeable ride to the Bank on Thurs-f 
!* day, every thing looked so liveK ; and though 
*^ we were tossed about over the rough stones, it 
^^ was amusing to «ee the variety of people and the 
^^ numerous carriages ; such faces full pf business ! 
^^ such evidences of a brilltitnt commercip ! 1 w&'i 
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*' quite sorry when we got home again.'' Mrs. 
Lr. the sister, then entered the ro6in; and not hav- 
ing heard a syllable of the above, approached ^r. 
H. with an air, as if expecting condolence, ^^ I 
*^ suppose,^' she remarked, ^^ my sister has told 
^^ you that we were almost jolted to death in that 
^^ rumbling coach the other day; and it was so 
^^ hot with the sun shining in it, and we were such 
*' a long time drawl, drawl, through Fleet-street 
'\and Ludgate Hill, that I thought we should 
" never have reached the end of our journey! I 
^^ wish we could be saved the trouble of going for 
** our money another time." The grumbler was 
by much the more robust of the two ; it was simply 
then, a contrast between a mind prone to re/:eive 
pleasure wherever it was possible to exact it, and 
<)ne dittentive only to Incquveniences, that caused 
these. opposite remarks. 

Bender your minds^ therefore, my dear country- 
men, keenly susceptible of . enjoyment, by salutary 
reflection, before you quit your vessel. Your 
happiness demands that you should be free from 
one error in particidar, the commission of which, 
has caused many an Englishman to complain of 
the rudeness of his neighbours, i. e. rudeness on 
his own part. 

Adorned as many of you are with virtues which, 
when discovered, exalt you in the opinion of stran- 
gers, why do you cast them in the shade by an 
austerity of manner, 4i consequential air, and an 
impenetrable reserve ? The French have heard 
Xhu the plentitude of your coffers causes this des- 
potic-strut ; and they consider it your very worst 
yea^pn. The fr^rjch ipan of fortune is no less affa- 

b3 
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ble in converslDg with a respectable shopkeepcl:, 
than h^ is towarqs his eqnal in rank ; and he speaks 
without that air of condescension (styled by the 
French, air of protection) which seems to say, 
•• Though J am uiuch your superior, I will not 
f* oppress you top heavily with my consequence.*' 
.Our man of rapidly acquired wealth, or he who 
desires to be ^bought independent, is seldom 

Jivested of this style, when h^ intends to unbend, 
t is perceptible through hi^ smile, his favpurs:, his 
I'eqaests. 

The istiff and ungracious manner with which 
many an Englishman enters a coffee-house, a shop, 
or any plac^ where he has an evident dread that 
the company, the proprietors, and evei\ the waiters 
may not be fully aware pf his importance, is deemed 
lj>y ouf" gay neighbours, one of our ludicrous cha- 
racteristics. I have seen them laugh immoderately 
at this lofty carriage ; and an imitation of it speedily 
descends to the kitclien. 

On their stage, to exhibit an Englishman, is to 
lose all flexibility of feature and of limb, as w^l^ 
as eVe^ vestige pf cheerfulness. Rouses my 
countiymep ! Jpet us conspire to destroy this im- 
pression ; give yourself a hearty shak^ at your first 
step on the Continent ; spurn from you ypur so- 
lemnity, your pride, and your expe^tatipn of 
receiving insult* Resolve to be pleased, to be 
happy; you will become sp; and will be thpught 
agreeable. ' / 

I wish i;ipt tp lead the mind of my yotwg reader 
^0 be Relighted with iriifles. In Paris there is 
ample food for kis best taste ; for his most sensible 
inoments of reflection ; and if sensible, why not thq 
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4i:heerful p» weH as the serious ? In avqidi^ig pricJQ 
lh4t is ridiculoqs, (I think v^orse of it, I consider 
it impious) you need by no means my you^g tra« 
veller divest yourself of that kind of mild and easy 
dignity, which results from the self-respecc that & 
well regulated mind and conseqiient good conduct 
engender. The afability of persons thus endowed 
gains the hearty particularly that of a Frenchman ; 
and the very sligl^t degree of reserve that accom- 
panies it, appears mo^e the offspring of modesty, 
than of self-importance^ Kotzebue haa b^^n styled 
the Prince of Travellers ; should ^€;re pot be s^ 
Prince of Companjons I 

There is undoubtedly no art more difficult to 
acquire, (haa that of companionship, or one which, 
when attained, is more interestiug to society. To 
persons who are inclined or doomed to rove from 
home, it is invaluable* 

Two friends setting out to view the beauties and 
varieties of nature and of art, cannot thoroughly 
enjoy the ^enes that offer, without possessing 
taste, cheerfulnses, a turn for humour, a degree of 
humanity ever ready to soothe and to assist, and i^ 
heart capable of friendship. Among the generalit]^ 
of associates, rarely is one found uniting all these 
I oquisites* 

Eusebio, it is true, has an excellent hear^ — ^but 
where are his talents? Berennjus daa^zles by his 
piquant wit; but endeavour to enjoy with him the 
delight of conferring happiness on others, and he 
replies with a vacant stare; — it is what he does 
not comprehend. Artemius talks eloquently about 
doing good; — but examine the actions of his life : 
^e doe& not practice what he preaches. Demctriui^ 
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has received a careful education, stores of know- 
ledge are in his head, hut heing totally devoid of 
genius, he is utterly at a loss for their application. 
Drusus is capahleofa coarse kind of friendship, hut 
where are those nameless little delicate attentions 
that spread an indescribable charm over the inter- 
course of friends ? 

Such can only be fouiid where goodness of heart, 
an elegant turn of thinking, and an accomplished 
education centre in the same person. Julio tells 
diverting anecdotes, but they have been heard 
twenty times before. Flavia (a good creature) 
preserves so profound a silence, that her friehd is 
in danger of sleeping; Huberta talks him into a 
head<«che. Felasco has a few good ideas, but three 
hours conversation exhausts them. How is it that 
aiiter three months^ constant intercourse with 
Philario, the impression left on the mind of his 

^ companion is, that a repetition of this manner of 
passing his time for a similar period, would prove 
the highest possible gratification ? It is, that 

. genius, drawing from an inexhaustible fountain, 
caters fresh aliment every minute, whilst good 
humour stands by to sweeten it in the delivery. 

From \ny enumeration of accomplishments and 
deficiencies in the art of companionship, I trust a 
person may see his way towards a high station on 
the road to this eminence. 

In endeavouring to prepare the disposition of 
travellers for a true enjoyment of Paris, I wish to 
address myself chiefly to those persons who, by 
desiring to prove that they are somebody ^ lose all 
their qomfort in their anxiety. I may possibly 
offend them ; but if 1 have caused them, even ia»-v 
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volantarily, to reflect on their ill babits (rejection 
in such case$, being generally the precursor of re? 
form, more or less^) I shall not repent having thu9 
occupied my time and auginented the nuipber of pay 
pages. 



■ J 
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LETTER II. 



To J. O. Esq. 



Departure — Arrival at Calais, Boulogne^ Abbc" 
ville^ Dieppe^ Rouen^ Paris* 

Mr, Initial! 

As I have in the preceding letter 
treated Somebody with very little ceremony, you, 
who are in fact Nobody, but merely a vehicle for 
conveying my remarks to the reader, cannot ex-* 
pect an exordium full of professions pf ardent 
friendship, or even of compliment. With all due 
respect^ I proceed to inform you, that on my arrival 
ftt my youngest brother''8 house in Kent, I found him 
full fraught with the intention of purchasing cattle 
in France. An idea 1 had once cherished, as one 
to be treasured up for recurrence when opportunity 
served, flashed across my mind ; viz. that I might, 
by some speculation, enable myself, without a re- 
proach un my economical habits, to visit that fre- 
quented country. But the faint hope I had formed 
of accom|>anying my brother, was banished my 
thoughts, when he resolved to cross from Rye to 
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t)icppe; my horror otsea-sicktiess preventing, me 
from incurring the chance of enduring it for two 
or three days. 

To prove, however, for the millionth time, that 
great events in human life spring from trifling 
causes, the small circumstance of the Rye coaches 
being full, occasioned me to accompany him to 
Dartford the next morning, at sun rise, on our 
way to France, by Dover. We had a few miles 
to walk to meet our conveyance ; and the sun soon 
cheered us with a clear view of an expansive 
landscape. With what joyful anticipations did 
we hasten across the fields, and bound over the 
stiles! 

Light of heart, and light of foot, we sent our 
cares back to London by the wind ; and the vast 
prospect extending before us to an unmarked hori- 
zon, seemed an emblem of our boundless expecta- 
tion of pleasures, as yet (as it were) in a mist ; 
whilst the brillidnt light on the nearer objects, no 
less assimulated to thos^e glowing ideas of joys to 
which we could give a distinct character, and on 
which our imagination- threw a lustrous effect. 

It is not within my plan to describe English 
towns; suffice it to si^, that having entered a 
* stage, we travelled rapidly, and found more enter- 
tainment in our companions than is expected from 
our taciturn countrymen in general, whilst they 
are strangers to each other.— -A red-nosed haw- 
buck, very chatty ; a travelled Englishman, rather 
less so; a boy of fifteen, whom we might have 
thought dumb, had not an elegant elderly French 
man drawn a monosyllable from him. — ^These cba- 
laoters we were able to study for many hours. 
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The countryman frefjuenly raised mat kiad of 
smile on our countenance that is undefstood by 
all present, except the person who excites it.-— 
We were mnth amnlied by bis d^ription of 
alarm wl the appearance of the ghost of a female that 
formerly entertained passengers on that road, by 
Such kind of supernatural tricks as proved that 
she had not borrowed common 6ense from the re« 
gion she condescended to quit^ in curder to worry 
Vxt weak. Hic^ next topic was a young French- 
woman j (for who, on that road, does not speak of 
the French?) ilb whom he had temporarily at-^ 
iached himself. When we remarked that pro- 
bably he could not speak her language, he replied 
"itith most accommodating temper and facetious look, 
^* That ddcf^i not signify, for she talked enough of 
** it for \i3A both;" as if any given quantity o^ 
language from any two persons when together Was 
indispensable^ and their comprehension of each 
other^s meaning of no consequences 

At Rochester we began to perceive signs of a 
toad io France ; being* informed in the two lan- 
guages^ of the excellence of the articles at many 
of the innd and shops on the way; 

Being still in the stagey I take the opportunity 
io advide ^ou to provide yourself with a passport, 
for which no charge will be made^ if you procure 
it previous to quitting London, from the French 
Ambassador, No. 10, Cavendish Street, Portland 
Place ; and with French cash, from liir. Smart, 
iop Princess Street, Leicest^" Square, who will 
give you the utmost that the course of exchange 
will admit. If you intend to make a stay of 
several weeks, obtain, besides this supply, a letter 



of credit from Messrs. Drummond and Co. or 
Hammersley and Co. which is effected, by depo-^ 
siting with them the sum you think yon may ex<* 
pend in Paris ; where, if after all your precautions, 
you still xequire French (and are possessed oi 
^English) money, apply to Mr. Roliin, Palaisr 
Hoyal. He will return you more than most of th^ 
French goldsmiths. 

On quitting our inn at Dover, we bade adieu id 
yfhiA Englishmen style comfort, (in fact, sensual 
gratification) for a few weeks, in exchange for 
the higher pursuit, mental pleasure ; and embark- 
ing at noon with a party of forty, we settled that 
although the weather at Dover was perfectly calm, 
a breeze should spring up as we aoranced at sea, 
and that we should not exceed six hours on our 

tassage. We resolved that as we entered the bar* 
our of Calais, its gates, walls, and towers should 
Jiave a most striking effect, glowing with the warm 
iinte of the setting sun, in order that we might 
send a splendid description to our ease-loving 
countrymen, who were contenting themselves with 
the beatities of their native land ; and over whom 
we illuminad began to feel an immense supe- 
riority. Puffed up with our own consequence^ 
how were we brought to a sense of our littleness, 
when the propriety »of the French proverb, 
^ li^homme propose, Dieu dispose.^^ ^^ Man pro- 
'^ poses, God disposes,*' forcibly struck us! For 
behofd! when we arrived nearly facing the cliffs 
between Dover and Deal, quite out of our road, 
the vessel seemed charmed on a sudden ! Until 
darkness hid them from our view we adhered 
to them mest tenaciously; and the sun sank 
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to leave as in tbe midst of the ocean* When 

no longer an object could be seen, a deep silence 

prevailed among the hitherto loc^cious company ; 

their thoughts seemed detached from all around 

them. Mine naturally turned to the object about 

which I was at that time most interested — the 

French; and I conceire that when you are on the 

point of. visiting them, it may be no unprofitable 

source of amusement to recur to tbe impression 

made on your mind as to their manners, by the 

numerous natives of that country who fled to ours 

for an assylura, and by the descriptions that were 

put into our hands at that period. Thus / solilo* 

quized; " I am about to visit that land wher^ 

" the importunity of exuberant politeness will be 

^' more oppressive than the churlish repulses daily 

" encountered in my own ; I ^m now to behold 

*'' damsels gay almost to madnesa, and rouged in 

a way that defeats its purpose ; men who deal 

invariably in superlatives; who wjll declare, 

'' that a fricas6e is superb, magnificent — and 

** have the same term for the noblest works of 

** Nature and of Art ; I shall see them dancing 

** in every village at their doors; the vineyards 

will form fantastic arches over my head in the 

fields, whilst I pluck their fruit just hanging 

within my reach ; frogs and soup maigre are 

never-failing dishes, and vegetables and fruits 

** will appear to the almost total exclusion of 

** meat. 

" As soon as I enter Paris, blind men will de- 
*^ sire to shew me the way to all things that are 
** curious ; and among these, the splendor of the 
** court will dazzle my senses. Their houses, in 
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^ general, wiH be found cleanly at the exterior, 
*' whilst their jchambers will disgust me with their 






*' filth. The dress ofthe inhabitants, though of gaudy 
ciolors, will seldom appear clean; and the ladies 
receive their friends before they rise from their 
*' bed, .at noon. The lateness of their hours Will 
*' soon fatigue me, atid their excessive volubility 
*' in their coffee houses and public places, distract 
*' my headl" 

This is Paris as it was^ we shall soon perceive 
what it is. 

The lights of Calais at length appeared, and we 
were conducted into (he bar'bour hy a pilot-boat. — 
The first thing that struck me as decidedly oppo- 
site to our manners, was the song of the French 
boatswain. Far' from being vulgar and boistcr- 
.ous, it came on our ears like the tempered strain 
of a practised musician, yet bis appearance was 
nearly as uncouth as that of the sailors to whom 
fhe English are accustonmied. Although it was 
past three in the morning, the long strand was 
filled with people. 

Tbe entrance between two piers on a star light 
night, with the dark expanse of water beyond, 
find at various distances, vessels tossed by waves 
that even through "the dombre hue sparkled when 
disturbed, was v6ry impressive; whilst the ap- 
proaching bastions, high "walls, and gates of Ca* 
lais, with their uncertain outline, leaving the 
more remote objects to the imagination, struck the 
feeling of the beholders with awe. 

I shall not easily forget the moment when first 
I set my iloot upon a foreign land ; the magic ef- 
tecl 0^ sounds totally dissimilar to those which we 

c 2 
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Are accttst<»imed to receive from beiags of the samQ. 
form, can scarcely be imagined. An Englishman 
has seldom heard the French language spoken in 
familiar and uninterrupted conversation. With 
us, adults only and those in genteel circles, ex-* 
press themselves in a tongue that is felt as a re- 
straint ; Tsaely 4oes even this occur, except among 
courtiers^ the stranger, therefore, who thrusts 
himself at once into a croud of mean persons, 
men, women, and children, many in rags, all 
.addressing him the same instant, with extraor- 
Sdinary rapidity, and in a language to which he 
has attached a degree of gentility, is somewhat 
confounded ; and can scarcely divest himself of the 
idea that he is ia the midst of gentlefolks in dis- 
guise and chi]4ren wonderfully forward. Indeed 
throughout my journey, I could not bring myself 
|o confess that I had heard a single blackguard 
utter a word ; although, from curiosity, I have 
listened much to the conversation of the lowest 
classes. I am persuaded this is a general feeling 
^among my couQtryn^en in France. 

As soon as passengers reach the top of the 
ladder placed against the pier to enable them to 
land, they are assailed by a niimber of men and 
boys, who, in French or in had English, invit^ 
ihem to the inn by which they are respectively 
employed, and, no doubt, paid for each guest they 
bring ; otiiers endeavour per force to seize on the 
packages each passenger may carry, with the po- 
lite intention of sparing him the trouble ; reserv" 
ing, of course, the expectation of a few sols. I 
uiiderstand (but cannot vouch for it, nor would 
ikct upon it) that they may be safely trusted, and 
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will not lose sight of their employer. Would that 
4his could be asserted of the lowest class of Eng- 
lish! I advise, if your parcels be small, that yon 
should not be too much the fine gentleman to re- 
tain them in your own possession, and to caH 
fcnrth your main strength in holding them* unless 
your servant accompany you; and then, fail not 
to school him in the art of buffetting with the liltle 
mob. Some Englishmen have thought it neces- 
sary to knock down these importunates. That is, 
however, rather too English. If your trunks be 
heavy, consign them to the care of your Captain, 
or ask him whom you should trust. — It sometimes 
happens, but very rarely indeed, that the custom- 
house officers take no notice in passing, if yon 
have only hand^parcels. My small baggage did 
not escape a thorough rummaging, for which no 
payment was demanded. The inspectors wiH 
sometimes feel on the outside of all your pockets. 
Although cutlery and trinkletsare liable to seizure, 
you are allowed to carry as many of these articles 
as may be well supposed to be used by yourself in 
dressing; or a knife and fork for eating, with 
'which most travellers on the Continent should 
I'urnish themselves, as the French inn<*keepers sel- 
don change them at meals. We soon arrived at 
the gates, (so celebrated through the surrender of 
the towR^ to our Edward III. by Eustace de St* 
Pierre and five other citizens, who offered to sa- 
crifice their lives to save those of therr fellow 
townsmel^ and who were pardoned at the instance 
of Queen Phillippa) — We found the gate| closed-; 
but on application they were partially opened to 
those who shewed passports. 1 was the ouly ouie^ 

c3 
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<to make a word) passportless ; but contrived to 
«queeze my small person nnperceived through the 
aperture, and, with qpy brother, endeavoured to 
'^nd an inn; but inns are not in general so con- 
ispicuous as with us, almost every house that lets 
lodgings being styled an hotel. — Fearing to bind 
ourselves beyond the power of receding, we refrain- 
ed from accepting any one of the very obsequious 
offers of land*pik)tism from the ragamuffins on the 
pier ; and neglected to enquire of our fellow pas- 
sengers where they meant to sojourn. Many of 
them remained in the vessel in their births; and 
we had missed the rest. 

We, woeful wights ! saw ourselves doomed to 
wander through unknown streets, in a strange 
land, at four o'clock in the morning ! 

Suppress your rising sigh at our piteous fate, — 
for it lasted not half a minute. A little messenger 
of comfort, clad in varied-coloured rags, appeared, 
^nd conducted us to the principal English hotel ; 
but, climax of misery! it was hill; and we were 
doomed to seek another. — This dirty boy, about 
.13, discovered that intelligence, civility, (I had 
^almost said politeness,) and well moderated fami- 
liarity which I have since found among the greater 
part of the lower classes in France, accompanied 
by much humeur, and frequently i>y an insur- 
mountable arersion. to work. Many of them exi^t 
in a round of joyous sallies, and a kind of arch 
beggary that seems to sa}*, ^' I have a fight to 
** your money, because I am full of little plea- 
*^ santriss." — Recommending to us, with many a 
powerful argument, an inn that had the good for- 
tune to stand high in his regard, our hero desired 
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-U8 to retrace our 8teps, and after many a knock 
from his .lists and jm) niggardly assistance of iiis 
lungf, we were admitted* With a very polite 
bow, (devoid equally of stiffness and grimace), the 
accomplished young mendicant took bis leaye, the 
richer by two sols, (one penny); and now we 
were witness to a comic scene. A party of our 
iellow passengers entering the same inn and par* 
lor, were followed by a bevy of clamorers, eacl\ 
affecting claims on their purse* 

" I brought your luggage ;" " I shewed yoi^ 
** the way ;'• " I got the gates opened for you.** 
They were driven back to the door by the com- 
pany, but returned many a time to the charge ;^ 
and the motley group pressing for rewards ii^ 
noisy terms, ill understood by most of their angry 
auditors, produced a hearty laugh from the others;^ 
not lessened by the stout arm and stick, now ex*' 
ercised by an infuriated disciplinariiio of an En- 
glishman, who dealt effective blows ^s the enemy 
retreated* 

Compieatly weary, we were hz^ppy to retire to^ 
ovr beds, and found six of them in the same room^ 
fixed in apertures, in the wain«cot.-^No chairs, 
no caq>et, a brick floor rubbed to a polish, and aai 
cold as marble ; and this is the custom in nearly 
<^very house throughout the kingdom, until All 
Saints day, the first of November, when a small 
piece of cloth, or warm covering, is placed at tha 
bedside, in some respectable houses. 

The French breakfast excludes tea, coffee, and 
butter* The two latter, with the addition of fruit 
and bread, I had imagined, formed their first 
meal ; but, to my astonibhment, meat and beer is. 
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throughout the day their principal diet. The 
auxiliaries* bread, fruit, and soup, are resorted 
to at dinner, and sometimes at breakfast and 
supper. — Vegetables, to which they were formerly 
80 attached, are secondary objects with them. 
After they have gorged (ior they eat most vora- 
ciouf;]y) a variety of dishes of flesh, and frequently 
fish ; very small quantities of potatoes or white 
beans are introduced alone, to a large party. — 
At the inns, we called in vain for potatoes, (the 
Englishmen's staple root,) until every other dish 
was removed; and when they came, they were 
only perceptible or tangible by immersing a spoon 
in the butter and water, that floated at the top ; 
or if with a fork you seek your object, you will, 
after some efforts, happily seize on a piece about 
the size of a boy's marble. On the roads to Paris 
the English are, however, teaching their mode of 
-cookery by degrees, and as they pay best, their 
jnethod is gradually adopted. . An English break- 
fast can be had at the first inns ; but if coffee be 
desired, it becomes expensive^ as they produce 
and charge for it per cup, at usually ten sols 
(fivepence) each, besides eightpence or tenpence 
for bread and butter. Tea, though a dear article 
in France, will cost but fifteen pence, including its 
jsual accompaniments. Twopence or threepence 
more for two eggs. — Their ham is not superior 
to our bacon, and is brought up (unless you pre- 
vent itj with a quantity of fine chopped raw pars- 
ley, that adheres too closely to be entirely eradi- 
cated; and the same, if you are so unlucky as to 
call for a beef-steak in the English manner. Wliat 
tould induce them to decide that wc arc such 
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lovers of an herb that has a flavor so powerful 
when raw, that il predominates over every other t 
— Their dinners on the road, with the exception' 
of meat over-roasted and the absence of vegetables, 
are excellent. Their soup, stews, fish, and fri* 
eaaees, most agreeable ; but where are their frogs ? 
I have not seen, or tasted, or heard of one in the 
course of my travels, 

JEager to view the town and (to us) strange* 
fashioned fellow creatures, we made a hasty meal 
and ran out. ^^ True Englishmen,^' you observe, 
^^ they must first eat and drink ;'' but a truce 
with your hasty remarks Mr. J. O ; before you 
curl your sarcastic lip, learn to your coniiision, . 
that we were no sensualists in this instance ; that 
we had not tasted food for many a lingering hour; 
owing, on my part, to that least*pitied, but excru<> 
ciating torment, sea^sickness ; and on my bro« 
therms, to his companionable disposition. 

In wandering about Calais and almost every 
other town • on the road, want of neatness in the 
streets and paople, particularly struck us cleanly 
Britons. On a fine day, however, when the 
pavement, such as it is, is clean, it affords a 
stranger an agreeable variety to traverse the whole 
•f thia place., The streets are short, of a toleTl^ble 
width, and most of them lead to the market place i 
a large square that possesses no beauty. The 
Town-hall, awkwardly placed in it, appears aiH 
tique ; and near it is a sipa]!, high tower> rising 
from out of the houses, before which an old 
woman usually parades to expatiate on the superb 
view it a fiords on its summit, and to shew the 
way. A dreary country is all that is to be seen^ 
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except the sea with the cliffs ; with which your 
eye has already become acquaittted. The town, 
^which makes a poor appearance, and the houses, 
are all of stone, bat are far from partaking of the 
f^lcgance we are in ihe habit of attaching to build- 
ings composed of that material. The church, a 
moderate structure with Ji spire of no elegance, is 
worth examination in the interior, as displaying 
objects strikingly new^o a Protestant. — It is one 
of the least sumptuous I have seen ; but there is 
Jio want of dirty red, green, and yellow decora^ 
4ions, or of miserable paintiags ; there are also a 
.few that are just beneath mediocrity-; a degree of 
praise that would be quite extravagant if applied 
Jto the former. iChildren of not more than seven 
JOT eight years ot age, loiter about to explain the 
subjects of these perforiAances. On quitting the 
«hurch, t}iree,old women who had been regarding 
us for some time from the door^ recoiled from us 
as if the brushing of our deaths would have con« 
ttaminated them ; and I heard one of them mention 
the word ^ heretic," twice, witfi strong cxr 
'pressions of contempt ; we were truly astonished, 
»a8 we had understood that tolerance and even infi- 
xielity had made such rapid strides in France, as 
to compel bigotry to seek an asylum in districts 
;the most remote and unfrequented^ No levity of 
manner on our part had excited the indignation of 
tthese devotees ; we had felt that sensation of res- 
:pect, I might almost say, of a\^e, which the sor 
jemmt) and purport of an edifice for the worship 
of the Deity usually inspires ; yet, having re- 
fr^ained from crossing ourselves and from bending 
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before tlie " graven' image," we were at once 
announc^d^ 

It is- entertaining to watch the vessels as tfaej 
enter this lively harbour, and to. pause till their 
contents deposit themselves on the pier; some 
pale^ miserable, seemingly eareless of life; (the 
peculiar sensation attendant on sea sickness, fine 
ladies for once regardless of their dress ; beaux, 
unconscious that their small hats, low* coIlarM 
and long v^isted coats are on die point of sub^^ 
jecting them to ridicule ; and travellers of ardent 
and enquiring minds, v^ho by their eagerness for 
all that is new, seem to lack a sufficiency of eyes 
and ears* No less curious is the appearance of 
the French market-women on the quay, without 
hats or bonnets, with gilt ear-rings down to their , 
Moulders, and necklaces of a prodigious breadth 
and gaudiness; a cross fixed to each. Heref 
they sell fruit and fish ; others, above their knees 
in black mud in the ditch deep sunk beneath the 
walls, seeking for worms and small fish.* 

«• On the pier is a small column with a ball on thd 
top, resting on a marble pedestal which bears an 
inscription, intimating that on this spot Lewis 
XV J II. landed en his return from exile, and ex'- 
pressing the joy and loyalty of the citizens of 
Calais : they have added » brass plate on the very 
spot where he first placed his' foot, of which it 
pretends to shew the form ^ but surely the joy 
of these worthy folks deprived them for a time of 
the sense of vision; a belle from Gkina would 
consider herself complimented in the sizev 

Persons desiring English fare, English con'- 
versalipn^ and much of English comfort, should 
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put up at the Hotel de Kingston, near the en- 
trance gate, where they will find the prices lev. 
We paid but 2s. 66:. each for a dinner of fish, 
flesh, fowl, thin table wine, and an abundance •! 
ci?ility« The far-famed inn, late Desseins, still 
exists-, and with superior accommodations, for 
which the guests mu«t pay ; the Hotel de TUlac 
is its name, aud, it is situated in the Rue Royale 
where, in imitation of Dover, a small foot-patk 
of flat stones is begun, to the astonishment of alt 
France, such a phenomenon having scarcely else- 
where obtruded itself* There arc a few ratlier 
smart-looking shops; another circumstance of 
which you cannot justly accuse any of the other 
towns on the road to Paris. 

Calais is well fortified on the land side, and the 
walk round the ramparts presents oljects whick 
have novelty to recommend them. I will be »• 
lent on the subject of tiieir beauties. 

The flat grounds round Calais can be inundated 
at the approach of a foe ; and the town has three 
times stood a siege, witlwut sustaining much ia ^ 
Jury. 

Not Adding Kny fai ther aiBttsemeiit la this towii^ 
we took a place of a second FalstafiP, in the dailj 
Diligence for Boulogne, in a handsome inn-yaid 
next to the Theatre ; and when we ascended iatv 
the vehicle, three respectable looking men ap-t 
preached it ; the younger of whom was repeat- 
edly kissed in the most fervent manner by the 
others. Ai^ we had entered. some time before 
they made their appearance, we, according to the 
English Custom, chose our own ^eats ; but tiie 
friends of the young man insistetl, with much 
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warmtfa, tliat as he took a place prertons to oar 
appliGation, he had a right to the first choice. 
Though we had fixed upon good humour as irar 
leading star for this journej, as free-born Bri- 
tons we began to resist the mandate my brother 
receiyed to ma?e to the opposite seat, until cou- 
▼inced that they were only pressing for the ob* 
seryance of a rule, inyariable in their country, 
and which is superior to oars on- this subject^ as 
being the more fair^ Our equipage was rather a 
sorry one in appearance ; an iil-formed coach for 
four ; lean and small cattle ; a harness composed 
partly of leather and partly of ropes^ but a pre* 
ponderance of the latter* 

Our French companion considered this road 
of the dullest order '^ and certainly it is saffiei* 
ently flat, monotonous, and devoid of pictm^esque 
scenery to verify this character— yet to us it 
possessed a thousand attractions ;. and our heads 
were e^ery five minvtes out of the window, seek* 
iag. and discovering something interesting; like 
boys returning for the holydays, who find all 
things lovely tiiat do not resemble school*rooms, 
alates, pens, and rods. Here we had new mei^ 
•women and children, whose dress, language, ges^ 
tares, and walk, had nothing in common with our 
ectuntry gawkeys;^ no swing of the shoulders 
from side to side with graceless time-keeping, or 
b^vy stamp upon the ground; no skeepishness 
of look or gaping wonderment at common things 
but the alert step, and the qliick eye soon' satis- 
fied; the eheerful smile and genteel air,- witl^ 
(generally) nicer-fitting garments. 

No objectl afibrded us more diversion on the 
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road than the ploughmen and carters, Dressimi 
in immense (what with us are) opera hats, ami 
large clubs of hair behind, sometimes powdered ; 
and light blue velveteen jackets, waistcoats aitd 
trowsers ; some in blu^ frocks v combining in onre 
man the contrast of a beau and a boor; — The sheep 
look like some of the lean dogs that guard them in 
England, but have tails enormously. thick, aixl 
touching the ground ; the swine bear a similarity to 
greyhounds. 

Boulogne has an agreeable appearance from, the 
road ; rows of trees, a handsome stone- wall with 
foliage hanging over a part of it, (thus breaking 
its formality) bastions and a gate- way, with a noble 
prospect- over the shipping and the sea, to England, 
•are at once iii view. The upper and lower town 
have two or three tolerable streets^ ^aitd, mjciny that 
are intolerable; The Pier is pleasant^ superior ^o 
that of Calais^ although the view towards the beach 
cannot boast of such noble cliffs. Those at Dover 
and along the Kentish coast are gravely cotijeetured 
by some writers to have broken off from the Cliffs 
at Calais by a violent convulsion, and thefs formed 
the isldnd of Britain ; the opposite Cliffs present- 
ing a direct Contrast in shape ; \^here the one dis- 
plays a cavity, the other is protuberant, and vice 
versa; Our passports were here strictly examined 
before we were allowed to enter the town. I had 
procured one from the mayor at Calais, by apply-' 
ing at the Town hall, where a young clerk dre»^V 
my portrait with as flattening a hand with his peh^ 
as most artists would with their pencil. He turned 
a large mouth into a moderate one ; a bottle nose 
he made straight ; and was so obliging as to add a 
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few inclies to my height. The gaards, however^ 
through all the towns, who compared me with this 
detineation, were most politely convinced at agl'ance 
of the striking resemblance/ 

However remote may be your pretensions to 
beauty, you may therefore pass as a very well-, 
looking person throughout France. See how many 
enjoyments are in store for you ! . 

Parting with a most agreeable, gentlemanly 
Frenchman at Boulogne, we went to the Hotel 
d'Angleterre, the mistress of which is an English 
woman, Mrs. Parker, and this inn, though dull in 
ivituation, is the most thoroughly comfortable I met 
>yith in France. What think you of the luxury 
qf a thick carpet all over the stone-floor ? Open- 
ing our window which nearly touched the grouud, 
vve sat close to it a( our breakfast the next morn- 
ing in order to be amused by, and no doubt, we in 
return amused, the passengers in the street. How 
complete is the entertainment that results from the 
examination of the customs and dispositions of a 
people dilFering widely from tliat which we have 
left! — Here the Piccardian countenance, long, nari-^ 
row, shrewd and insinuating ; the lower class, of 
women clothed in summer in nearly their whole; 
wardrobe, covered by an immense cloak .deeply' 
bordered, its flounce crimped with the nicest' care 
and of various fashions ; their caps . with muslin,^ 
^Iso crimped, pending to their shoulders (some of - 
these borders a foot deep) the cries bfv articles forr' 
sale, at times in a melancholy tone, at others, reaUy: 
musical, and not unfrequently the bass and treble: 
Wbarously in league to distract a stranger; 'the 
^cry ^ne fruit presented, and which they offer to 
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«D Englishman at dou'ble the usual price, whilst h<» 
imagines the sum desired strangely low; the air of 
importance of the elderly female venders, who are 
at all times ready to talk politics; all these to ur 
were novel. When we turned our eyes to the iVi- 
teriQr of the hotels, we could not fix them on a 
single object familiar to us in form. The tables of 
marble ; the mirrors of an unusual expanse % the 
beds in the form of sophas with noble canopies and 
curtains arranged in excellent taste, having at the 
first view the appearance of royal tents ; the vast 
superiority of the devices on the paper of the wain- 
scots, representing ruined temples and the buildiiig<<»^ 
jBLi Rome and Paris with trees and water ; in short 
in the most important and the most trifling objects, 
from the commandant of the town to the master of 
the inn, and from the noble apartments the latter 
can display, to his tail cream jug, there is a style 
differing from the English. These remarks apply 
to almost all the towns I have passed through in 
France. I shall therefore dwell but little on the 
remainder, until my arrival at the metropolis; 
marking only their most striking objects; and those 
with a hasty pen* You are no doubt anxious, as 
I was, to arrive at the little world of beauties ; the 
goal of our wishes ! 

* The greatest curiosity at Boulogne is the com- 
mencement of the monument to commemorate the 
intended victories of Buonaparte over the English 
in their own land ; and its wonderful scaffold. — 
Had he succeeded, he meant that the islanders who 
po often moved his wrath, should be continually 
reminded of theif disgrace ; this memento of their 
expected shame being perceptible frpm their shores. 
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unfinished as it is. The derision it too easy con- 
quest of our land would have drawn down upon 
us, is in a ten-fold degree excited by the 'onlem- 
plation of this premature erection. I suppose it 
not possible to conceive a circumstance iDore com- 
pletely ridiculous than that of a man bep'inning; at 
an enormous expence, a structure, the intent of 
yvhich is to call on a nation to rejoice at his over- 
throv\ of a neighbouring people, before he has com- 
menced an attack upoii them ; unless it be that of 
his never inaking the attempt, and yet suffering the 
inonument of his folly to remain. The scaffold is 
raised to a great height and is in itself so laboured, 
80 neatly constructed and solid a building, that it 
would form a better dwelling in its present state 
lor twenty poor mendicants, than many of them 
arc in the habit of obtaining. From its summit, 
the view extends ^s far over the sea as the eye can 
admit, and an equal distance by land, there being 
ho impeding heights. The country is not inter- 
esting ; but few trees ; and no fine forms of glens, 
rocks, or important eminences, appear to supply 
this defect. A party gives half a franc (five- 
pence) and a single person two or three sols to 
enter this embrio structure, around which many a 
ponderous block of fine marble lies scattered and 
unheeded ; brought hither from the village of Mar- 
quise, by the labour 'of from 20 to 30 horses at- 
tached to each. In his camp on this plain, Buo. 
amused 100,000 men with plays, balls, and all the 
shows and tricks of a fair, and in the course of the 
scenic representations, Englajid was taken and re- 
taken, yet was fortunately never lost ; and London 
f' iveu up to the plunder. of soldiers, without being 
D 3 
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in the least imt^overished. To the great spoiler of 
the Contjnei\t, these bloodless victories and spoil- 
less ravages would have proved as profitable, had 
tie cootioued them to this day, as have his real 
conquest^. How much more innocent, the sons of 
Europe still weep to prove! On entering the 
principal church, which is superior to that of Calais 
we found fieveral market-women on their knees, 
apparently |)raying with unaffected devotion ; and 
30 thoroughly occupied with their orisons that, 
strangers as we were, we passed and repassed them 
wholly unnoticed. When a Frenchman appears 
in a country church in England, is he thus re<* 
ceived ? We looked in vain for a man among the 
pious damsels ; and 1 have remarked that men seen^ ' 
^A the proportion of one to five females on the road 
to Pans. Buonaparte seems to have been the cause 
pf almost all that is strikingly deficient and stri- 
l^ingly grf^nd in modern France. The paved roads 
for 20 miles in succession, are his stupendo,us work; 
W he has lipd their inhabitants to deaths His 
canals are of v<ist extent ; but the sinewy arms that 
should give them interest and value lay mingled 
with the earth in regions far removed ! 

It is, however, very evident, that the desertion 
of places of worship by the men is not solely the 
effect of depopulation* When, at high mass, the 
church is nearly filled with women, and men hero 
And there are isparingly distributed, some of the 
latter will be found in the streets and promen^des^ 
These remarks apply chiefly to country towns. In 
Xhe cities there appears no want of ma^es, though 
still at their religious ceremonies (funerals except.^ 
ed) the opposite se;c greatly predominates* . 
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Boulogne, much larger than Calais, is entertain- 
ing to traverse, if merely to observe the curious 
attempts of some of the shop-keepers to describe 
their wares in English. Their signs, their namos, 
<most of them have two and of a pompous sound, 
without any christian-name appearing), and the sig- 
nificant terms affixed to their streets, amuse a stran- 
ger, " The' Lying Corner^" is written on one 
^pot and with justice* Les Poissardes (fishwomen) 
who are there seated, gossip to each other news the 
most extravagant. During the last 25 years, cir- 
cumstances out of the commoh^rack, have so fre- 
quently occurred, that in order to excite surprise 
und command attention, it has become necessary to 
outstep the bounds of probability; and these ro- 
mances have the advantage of a style '^ out*heroding 
** Herod'* in the narration. All females in France^ 
from the pert scullery girl to the duchess, arrange 
the affiiirs of state in l£eir own way, or eagerly 
receive the arrangement of their neighbours ; nor 
js it astonishing that revolutions, the iron fangs of 
which have penetrated into every house, should 
bave rendered them anxious to learn or to conjec- 
ture what next will be th^ir fate. Unconscious 
that our inn could furnish us with a cabriolet that 
would contaiii but two, we sought the proprietor 
of such a vehicle and made our agreement. Whea 
he arrived with it the next morning, a scene truly* 
laughable occurred. Our very solemn, but civil 
youqg waiter, together with the major domo of the 
inn, came up to the master of the cabriolet and with 
an air of comic dignity, in an heroic strain, (with 
out the least vulgarity of manner) asked him how 
he dared seduce from them the customers who bad 
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attached themselves to tlieir house. The cabriolist, 
who was a book-keeper at another inn, assumed, if 
possible, a still more lofty tone, and looking at them 
over his shoulder with ineifable disdain, replied 
'' I am not answerable for my conduct to such scum 
•' of the earth." This fiired our knights of the 
towel, who with redoubled energy asserted their 
claims to' consequence in the world. Epithets of 
opprobrium followed on both sides ; but in the ut- 
most heat of the contest, no blows, no oaths were 
dealt. " Were you my equals,'^ added the hero of 
the quill, " I would call you both out and give 
*' you a severe thrashing; but menials as you are, 
*• I, an artist, ciannot pollutie my fingers by having 
^* any thing to do with you." As he was then re- 
tiring vyith vast majestj^ of deportment, theyoungest 
champion of the inn, with eyes inflamed, gnashing 
of teeth, and clenched fists ran up to him and ex- 
claimed " I will kill you ;'' notwithstanding this 
ragic threat, I understood on my' return, that the 
'dispute terminated here. We rode off With ia boy 
fitting before us, to guide our stout horse, that was 
%o carry us and our ugly biit comfortable chaise 52 
miles before night, vyhich was accomplished over 
excellent roads with ease, and for which we paid 
tut one pound, and a franc to the driver. This is 
a most agreeaole mode of travellFng for two persons 
^ho vvish' to linger on tha way to view every thing 
at their ease. There is a hood to protect yoii froiii 
the sun and the rain when they become trouble- 
some« Had not a great part of the couiiiry proved 
barren of trees (not even hedges to relieve the eye) 
the ride all the way from Calais to Dieppe would 
liavc been very agreeable. So clear in general is 
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Ihe air of France during the springs fiummer and 
>aiituinn, so cheeriag the rays ot the sun, that the 
spirits are exhilirated and the mind inclined to hap- 
piness. 

The neat town of Montreuil, finely situated* 
crossed our path midway. The hindlady of the 
inn, in the market-place^ greets strangers >yitb a 
polite welcome in the best old French style, though 
a young woman. — Among the peculiarities that 
iirst strike a stranger, is the mixture of company 
placed together at the inns. The remaining effects 
of the Revolution fix by the side of persons of 
•education a <rarman and a soldier^s wife with her 
infant. Unless you ride in your own carriage,, 
you must associate with these, and to a traveller 
who is desirous of ascertaining how the French 
conduct themselvebin all stations of life, the cus- 
tom is very acceptable. To the natives, 1 presume 
it must frequently prove far otherwise. I saw the 
driver of a cart obtain for his dinner, soup and 
bouilli, turbot, a partridge, melon, peaches, a bot- 
tle of thin wine, and above a pound of the rnost^ 
delicate breads torn to pieces with his black hands, 
seated by the side of an elegant female; with 
whom and with all the conipany he entered into 
familiar conversation, had a settled opinion for 
cyery subject, and spoke without vulgarity .-^Two 
of these kind of fellows will sometimes enter into 
a ^oiey dispute, to t)ie annoyance of the company ; 
as will the waijters, male and female, in some inns ; 
not scrupling to laugh loud* romp, scream, and sit 
down in a corner of the same room. After wit- 
nessing this, I can believe that the pert vale(s in 
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M oliere, and in our own French and Spanish 
scenes of plays, ^re by no means caricatured. 

Moutreuil, as a fortification, appears impreg- 
nable ; it stands on a bold height, and as there 
are ruins of convents and churches, some of them 
picturesque, a traveller should look into every 
street; which he may do in a short time. — The 
devastating reign of terrorism seems to have 
marked this town for its chief prey on the road 
to Paris ; not that other evidences of its ravages 
are wanting, 

We recommenced our journey ; and soon after 
sun set tlie road was enlivened by a row of trees 
on each side ; usually to be found a few miles be- 
fore a town appears. 

Abbeville, like many of the towns, wears a 
noble aspect at a distanpe ; but bears not well a' 
close examination. Ancient houses, narrow 
streets, and the highly finished Gothic church of 
St. Wulfriri in the' midst of wretched shops, are 
its chief contents. The French seem sensible 
that their towns require something alleviative, to 
render them tolerable as a residence. They have 
therefore generally a public walk with trees, and 
take some pains to make the ramparts of their 
fortifications agreeable ; yet in many parts of 
them where cannon are placed, the centinels will 
not allow persons to walk. To an unaccustomed 
^ye, there is soinething grand and imposing in a 
strong fortress. The immense walls, deep fosses, 
drawbridges, archways, portcullis, and massy 
gates, seem to announce themselves as guardian^ 
of much mere splendor than they usuaily enclose, 
'I'he cry demand of the centinels for a passport 
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during p^ace, appears to infer .that they dread 
you will purloin or injure some of their valuables; 
^nd the tra?cller, afterwards looking about j is in- 
clined to exclaimj '* Where are they ?" 

Abbeville, situated on the river Sommej de- 
pends chiefly on its manviiactures of woollen cloths 
for support ; these, and one of carpets, with two 
churches that remain entire, and the fragments of 
Another, are the only objects that can tempt you 
to quit your inn. Many of the houses, of wood, 
and others with a mixture of stone, are in grotes- 
que forms^ and would be considered by an artist, 
las better calculated for the exercise of his pencil, 
than .many a regular and splendid mansion. By 
this time we could mark a few other peculiarities 
at the inns, \rhich^ by their repetition, we learned 
were prevalent in this part of the French king- 
dom. Some of them are trifling, but I name 
them, as they all tend to the grand end of deci- 
sion as to character .-^The Picardian noblesse 
arriving at the hoterls, afibrded us the flrst view of 
-French gentry* On their ill-shaped, fragile car- 
riages, were, painted their tawdry arms, occupy- 
ing almost the whole pannels ; and the ladies de- 
scending the steps were.be-flounccd and be-fa^- 
belowed from bead to foot, in a manner quite 
correspondent. Mamma and her daughters wore 
caps of no moderate size ; and pilpa, exceedingly 
Stiff'Cut cloaths ; whilst little master, had trow- 
sers large enough to contain his brother as well as 
himself, and reaching nearly to his armpits. Their 
address was polite and animated in the superla- 
tive degree, and the joy in their countenances 
and language on meeting the inhabitants of a town 
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(their metropolis) appear oyer acted. These arti- 
ficial nodes xre just what I expected; but greatly 
deceived will the trayeller be if, from this specf- 
men of high life, he judges of the upper ranks iro 

• Fkris. A few families of the old French nol^lesse^ 
' escaped being driven from their chateaux, from 
. which they seldom or nerer venture a journey 

to Paris, their slender incomes not admitting such 
an ludiilgenee ; and we could not but conclude 

•that a sigh must now and' then betray their morti^ 
flcation, when wealthy strangers pass them on the 

' road, pressing en towards the grand depositary 
of Art and Science (for soch is Paris still) whtch 
tb^y consider legitimately their own, yet, from 
which, they must absent themselves^ 

We found our name, station of life, and age 
enquired after, at most of the inns where we 
slept, and inserted in a book. What an imperti- 
nence would this be deemed in England I 

The Picardians are excessively partial to the 
colour of blue ; I observed it in their dress and 
yiecoratioDS as well as on their China. The jack- 
eta of the women are of bluish-grey worsted ;= 

* many wear none^ merely a boddice and short 
riiift sleeves. Their worsted petticoats are shorts- 
and so full, that they present a curious outline for 
the artist; the women resembling a tub from the 
waist to Oie knees. 

In the kitchens at the inns, the master, mis«r 
tress, and servants arc all cooks. The former 
sometimes dine at the table d*hotel. They allow 
you but one knife and fork at dinner ; no tea- 
boa; d iti the evening; frcquT^ntly no suufiers^ 
uever any soap unless you desire it^ and you must 
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generally wash ia a soup-'plate ; if yoil call for £l 
pen, they bring a quill ; you are expected tb 
make it. 

At some placesi men and women from the 
street sing and play, dariug dinner^ far better 
than our common balled-singers. 

So many complaints had my countiymen made 
x>f annoyance from beggars, that I was surprised 
to find bat few until I reached Abbeville, and 
this one would imagine was their place of rendez^ 
Toiis^ for I became surrounded by a little host of 
them, and made many fruitless efforts for extrica- 
tion; a donation to the nearest only rendered the 
rest more importunate^ '' Mine Host of the Gar^ 
ter," or rather *' Mine Host of the Thong," beat 
them off at length with a piece of leather. 

Most romantic is the situation of the little town 
of Eu* In its immediate vicinity is a large cha- 
teau of the Dowager Dachess of Orleans, which, 
in fonforinity with most of the French towns, 
French country hpuses, and even the minds of the 
French people^ makes the best impression, before 
it is strictly examined. — The small park is very 
pleasant 9 but the house has ilUformed and heavy 
'window frames^ of a disagreeable chalky white- 
ness, filled with bad glass^ An immensely high 
Toof deforms the building, and the caurt-yard and 
lawn aire littered and ill kept^ 

The agrieulture had not as yet proved good ; 
the soil is generally such as to have rewarded 
skill, had it been exercised^ 

^' The eourse of the crops 5 fallow, rye, oats ; 
** or fallow, wheat, and barley. Twenty-two 
>^ pounds an acre is the average price in the pur- 
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^^ chase of a large farm. There are no tyihes ; 
^^ but « small rate for the offickting minister." 

We made enquiries on the subject of the la- 
bouring classes, and found that though the majo- 
rity of them are poor, some acquire comparatire 
riches ; the whole family receiving pay, and cul- 
tivating besides, for themselves, a garden of the 
fourth of an acre. Their food is principally bread, 
poultry, fruit, milk^ and onions ; some obtain a 
very thin wine* 

" The country gentry are so fond of dancing*, 
that when a stranger is introduced, most of them 
make the visit an excuse for a dance ; and their 
hospitality is such that if they learn that a neigh- 
bour has a friend at his house, they flock t6 give 
him welcome/' 

We had now entered Normandy ; and a finer 
race of people cannot well be imagined. Almost 
every person is handsome, erect, athletic, tall, 
and of a gratifying cleanliness ; particularly in the 
latter quality, do the women excel ; but the risi- 
ble faculties of an Englishman are invariably ex- 
cited by the towers of muslin and immense lap- 
' pets on their heads. They are high and long be- 
yond all conception ; but give rather a stylish air 
to the pretty peasant girls^ who pride themselves 
on the whiteness of their linen ; and are fond of 
gowns, petticoats, and cloaks of a red colour.-— 
Scarcely less uniformly beautiful is their country, 
at least towards Dieppe, and from thence to 
Rouen and Paris ; nor does it fall oiF, I am infor- 
med in the greater part of this large province. 

Dieppe is a sea-port full of bustle ; it appears 
far more so than Calais, being much more op^n. 
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Of an extraordinary antiquity neera the bouses in 
its dirty streets, and its castle which surmounts tha 
whole, Without permission of the Governor the 
interior cannot be viewed; but from an avenue to 
its gates, there is a fine ^iew of the town, coun- 
try, and ocean. The beach is like a fish fair.— • 
The ^carelessness witii which loadaof turbot and 
other fine fi^h are thrown about and neglected as 
if vabieless, is amazing. The largest are soon, 
however, packed off for Paris. —The sturdy Nor- 
man sailors, some with fine Brutus heads of hair, 
are here in great numbers busied about the ves- 
sels ; and women, not much less robust, assist the 
S^h^rmen i^ depositing th^ir burthens from the 
numerous boats.; passengers arrive and depart ; 
many promenade on the. fine pier, where there is 
an immense cross with the figure of Jesus Christ ; 
various emissaries from the inns and packets, and 
people of all descriptions, passing contini^ally 
O^er the short bridges near and at a great distance, 
render this one oi the most lively of the French 
towns. There is. but little appearance in this 
place of that low sink of infamy, that degeneracy 
of thie human species, which is to be found in a few 
of the streets of Portsmouth, and of other English 
sea^ports. Vice is less gross here- — it is perhaps 
bat the more attractive. 

A traveller who has time should spend a day 
here to view the Variety that the harbour, the 
town, the interior of the churches, and the coun- 
try imme^ately adjacent afford. The inhabitants 
of IMeppe boast the ^scovery of Guinea, in 
Africa^ from which they brought a large quantity 

£2 
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of elephant's teeth ; an article that has ever since 
constituted a branch of their trade. 

Bat the road from Dieppe to Rouen ! who can 
Gonyey to others the varied charms it presents ? 
Imagine all that you have thought beautiful of 
hills and Tallies, 16ng sweeping woods, a majestic 
river gliding among them, in its clear stream 
reflecting the high cultivation that is spread 
around ; peeping village spires, chateaux half em« 
bosomed, half visible, sudden turns of the road 
disclosing new features of verdure, and another 
high activity to climb to witness farther regions, 
where nature offers htr tributary stores. But 
above all, " a bold peasantry, their country?s 
pride,'* and lively villages, with noble cotton ma- 
imfactories and modern villas, kept our delighted 
ipinds in constant activity till we saw the majestic 
towers of the extensive city of Rouen. With re- 
gret I quit the retrospection of these brilliant 
spenes, to record the view of the most narrow of 
narrow streets ; heavy, dark houses ; confined and 
dull shops ; and liBSS cleanly people. Except a 
few brilliant coffee-houses, a lively beach, a good 
museum and garden, the churches, some jewellers 
and watchmakers shops, and the great hall of the 
palace, all is dismally ugly within the town. — But 
its grand external ornament, the boulevards, are 
of an exquisite beauty, quite equal to those of 
Paris ; there are' also fine mansions of the prin- 
cipal gentry and merchants, by their side ; and the 
surrounding country is not much inferior, I ima« 
gine> to an Italian landscape. The most agreea- 
ble, but expensive inn is on these boulevards, 
the Hotel de Poitiers, where I should have mad^ 
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a point of sojourning, bad it suited my finances, 
from the circumstapce, that a great traveller who 
once visited this house, could not obtain any thing 
he required, nor meet with the smallest attention* 
To solve this enigma, I must repeat to you an en- 
chanting trait that he describes in the character of 
the landlady, Madame Philoppe, ^^ This admirable 
woman had at that time in her house, an emigrant 
family just returned from exile. When in pros- 
perity they had been her patrons ; they were now 
poor, had descended from their high station, and in 
England bad long habituated themselves to humble 
fare. Regardless of thjs, she saw in them only her 
noble patrons; gratitude and joy swelled her heart ; 
she had ears, eyes, and, tongue only for them ; her 
respect rose higher through their misfortunes ; her 
cooks must select for them the choicest viands, her 
waiters must attend to them previous to every other 
guest — ^yiBt, nothing could induce her to accept 
remuneration.'* Should she still conduct this inn, 
her carelessness of every other visitor at that period, 
will draw to her house, I trust, at present, every 
English person of rank who enters Rouen, and who 
learns this exalted action, which should be repeated 
in every future Guide to Paris. 

Facing the smaller inn we occupied, were the 
apartments of a lady who regaled us with some 
simple and sweet ajrs on the guittar, accompanied 
by her voice in a plaintive strain. This some- 
what compensated for the excessive dulness of the 
street, and in the evening for two shillings and 
sixpence each (three francs) we were admitted to 
the boxes of the theatre. It is large and hand- 
some. Equally good are the scenes, and tolerable 

£3 
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the performers. The inconvenient custom prevails 
in all French country towns of having no seats in 
the pit ; and during: the pause betwieen the per- 
formances, it is the constant amusement of the 
mob (thy merit no better name) to push one ano^ 
ther from >ide to side. This undulating mass causes 
much mirth and noise to the no small discomfort oj^ 
the box company. The object, however, that 
most astonishes the English traveller is the Rouen 
bonnet. Jf you have ever seen a modern French 
lady from Paris with one of those bonnets which 
the Londoners consider preposterous, add to it 
about half its height, two or three more large bows 
of ribbon and a small rose-bush, with half a dozen 
roses, and all its leaves, — ^you will be able to judge 
of the Rouen promontory for the heads of thq 
belles. ' They are celebrated in this town for fol- 
Jowing the fashions in extreme. It seems to bq 
their ambition to appear all of an equal height ; 
for I remarked that the short ladies* wore bonnet^ 
sometimes nearly double the size of those who were 
tall. Should they at any future time, when this 
fashion declines, require a cradle and be unprovi- 
ded, these machines would prove a good temporary 
substitute. .This city contains between 60 and 
70,000 people, and notwithstanding my abuse of 
its vile streets, I could speiida week with much sa- 
tisfaction in examining its antiquities (the splendid 
remains of former greatness) and its more modern 
embellishments. Retrospection of events would 
cast ah interest upon this spot were it totally di- 
vested of local advantages. Rouen, as capital of 
Normandy, was the nursery of the amllitious plans 
of William, who subjugated England ; it saw the 
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birth of the great and the lesser Corneille ; also q^ 
Fontenelle; and the martyrdom of Joan of Arci 
whom the Duke of Bedford caused to be burnt in 
1 430, for sorcery. Her statue is to be seen in the 
PIac» aux Veaux. The cathedral built by Williain 
the Conqueror, is a noble pile, but choked with 
houses. Its interior should be missed by no one, 
fior should that of St. -Ouen^s ; if even the only 
time for viewing them be during the stay of the 
diligence. The traveller would find the Hotel de' 
Ville (formerly a convent of the Benedictines) 
with its library and gallery of pictures far more 
worthy his attention than the best fare the inn 
where the diligence halts could supply. " What ! 
lose my dinner ?'• — " Aye, put some bread and 
^* grapes in your pocket, I have no desire to starve 
"yott.**^ ' \ 

Many persons consider the bridge of boats as 
the first curiosity of Rouen. It was formed by an 
Augustine friar and can be taken to pieces in two 
hours. The lively and expansive quay is bordered 
with vessels (some of 300 tons) on the Seine, 
which is here of a noble vvidth ; but the finest view* 
is on the summit of Mount St. Catherine, where 
the cathedral and the other churches are seen^ which 
is more than can be said in the city, the size o( 
the streets being lost in the confusion of the houses. 
Rouen, from this eminence, appears arrayed in a 
magnificence consonant with the grandeur of the 
hills, the river, and the fruitfulplain by which it 
is environed. We could not prevail on ourselves 
to quit the finest prospect we had ever witnessed, 
until we had become masters of every coup d'oeil 
the turn of the hill i^ffbrded, and Ibng regarded 
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eyeiy boM mass and every minutia. Compelled 
once more to mingle with the sun-shunning inhabi* 
tants, vre found that they were already obliged, 
though its rays were Mill lighting the suburb^,^^ 
use candles. Their shops have no gla^s, or win* 
dow-frames, but from these dungeons-above-ground, 
peeps many a lovely face, and issues many a cheer- 
ful sound. 

I had here the misfortune to part with my bro- 
ther. The Baron du F. whose extraordinary his- 
tory is related in Helen Maria Williams's cele- 
brated first Letters from France, was at this time 
absent from his town residence at Rouen, where 
we hoped to have found him ; apd as his chateau 
was 36 miles out of my way and my time less at my 
command than was my brother^s, I left him to visit 
this interesting character with our letters of intro- 
duction, and proceeded on to Paris, ;n what is 
styled the cabriolet part of the diligence. These r 
heavy carriages are so covered with hay and straw 
to protect a number of large packages, that at a 
distance they somevyhat resemble waggons. The 
body holds six, nine, or twelve persons sitting ia 
rows ; and to the ends of the co9,ch are affixed seats 
with leathern covers for th^ head and legs ; and 
blinds in foul weather. These seats (for three 
each) are the most agreeable \ and are called ca- 
briolets. There is but a very trifling difference 
between the charges for all the seats. I had for 
my companion, a young French lady, who though 
in good health had three pillows to render the seat 
and sides easy. Buried in these, and under that 
tower of strength, her bonnet, very little of her 
could be seen ; at hex feet lay her dog ; in a cage. 
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W parrot, immersed also in parcels ; and some 
game for presents. I thought her three maids 
^ould never have ceased producing her packages 
for the top of the coach and for the cabriolet. I 
had on the other side of me a grumbling English- 
man dissatisfied with every thing ; especially with 
the imprisonment the lady'^s accompaniments caused. 
We scarcely dared move hand or foot for fear of 
disturbing her puppy, her parrot, or crushing some 
of her paraphernalia. Maugre all these impedi- 
ments, I never had a more enchanting ride, and the 
lady was lavish of her praises of the country, which 
well deserved her eulogy. Some few parts were 
certainly not striking ; but then wq had the noblest 
scenery to compensate ; such as bards would *^ love 
to string their lyres' among.^^ A disappointment 
now awaited me — the old £n^ishman who had 
travelled this road formerly, pointed out some vine- 
yards. This was enough to excite my most eager 
looks of enquiry; but I sought in vain for the 
picturesque rows of uneven stems supported like 
hops, with slender tendrils and branches, inter- 
weaving and forming arches with the rich fruit 
pendant at the height of seven- or eight feet. In 
short, I had imagined (and so I believe did most of 
our islanders) that no plant in the creation grew 
with so exquisite a grace and luxuriance as the 
vine, when aided by the tasteful planter in France 
and Italy. I had romantically pictured to myself 
that I should wander, happy swain! under the 
imperfect shade of the vine^s pale leaves which 
partially would admit a cheerful gleam of the sun, 
aXbwart the bright purple of the ponderous fruit. 
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Delusion!! all ! taught by the poets and Mr. Esop,' 
with bis fox and grapes. 

Sympathize with me, oh ! J. O ! when you learn 
that a field of potatoes, or of tall cabbages running 
to seed, is alqiost as lovely an object as is a vine- 
yard! The latter, in some places, attains the 
height of three or four feet, but that is the utmost. 
Easily may the fpx reach them ; but I have since 
been told, that in the south of France, they are 
made to grow in a manner that accords much more 
with my long-treasured hopes and expectations. — 
After all then we may be good friends with Esop, 
and turn our hears contentedly towards Paris. — As 
Goldsmith says, 
** Fired at the sound, my genius spreads her wing." 

No, genius has little to do, I fear, in the present 
instance. For " my genius spreads her wing,'* 
read '^ my pen essays its boldest flight.'^ 

The venerableabbey of St. Denis, and an elegant 
modern church, stand as heralds of the vicinage of 
superior grandeur ; and *' what is that building at 
^^ the termination of that beautiful road with trees 
*^ on CAch side, at the end of those uneven mean 
*' houses?" '' It is one of the many barriers that 
^' are formed like temples (no two alike) and that 
* serve at once for the reception of the militai*y, 
*^ who may b^ ready to quell any disturbance, and 
^^ for entrances suitable to the dignity of the me- 
** tropoUs of France.'' " Hide your diminished 
' ' heads," ye turnpike*gates at Knightsbridge and 
at Tyburn. W^ entered a long and wide street; 
many of the houses are large and stately, with small 
fihops ; a sumptuous arch appeared ; we rode to it, 
und discovered rows of trees, and a throng of peo* 
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p]« in a fine road ; this we soon quitted, for streets 
that encreased the gloom of the twilight ; and we 
tnrned, at length, into a covered square yard, 
^vhere we were locked in, nor suffered to depart 
till each passenger had owned his parcels, settled 
-with the coachman, and agreed with porters. These 
excellent arrangements concluded, and strangers 
thus protected from the imposition and theft of 
stragglers, we were liberated from our judicious 
imprisonment, and guided to the hotels we had 
chodcn. 
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ToG.K. £sq. 

(A FRIEND.) 

T%e Tuilefies — 4he Louvre — the PlaeeLeufis XV. 
The Boulevards^ and the Palais Royal by moon^ 
light. * , 

Go 1 hasten to Pari^, mj dear 
friend) with all your susceptibility of grainl im- 
pressions. The style of yotur taste i» wanting to 
do it justice in description for those among your 
countrymen, who, attached to the British em- 
pire, by compulsion or by choice, deny them- 
selves even a temporary secession. All those ob- 
jects where the discrimination and applause of 
pure taste, would have ^^ lent enchantment to the 
view ;" all those where the love of the sublime 
and beautiful would have excited rapture; those 
too which just satire would have seized on as its 
lawful prey, demand the vigour of your pen. 

I ransack in vain my little budget of capabilities. 
I cannot find terms to impart to yeu my sen- 
sations on entering Paris in the evening ; and 
after much wandering, emerging suddenly from 
a dark and narrow street into an immense area, 
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smrrottnded by magnificent palaces of stone; to 
Tvbicb) the uncertain outlines distance and moon- 
L'ght dforded^ lent a mysterious grandeur. I 
Vfas fixed for some moments to the spot I Ap-^ 
proaching, at length, a triumphal arch, that standi 
isolated, I saw before me, at a considerable dis» 
f ance, a structure of extraordinary splendour ; and, 
passing under its gateway, found myself in a large 
court, surrounded by the richest specimens of mo- 
dern architecture that I had beheld. Thin is called 
the Louvre; the former range of building the 
Tuileries. Another archway now invited me to^ 
explore new beauties. What a scene burst upon 
my view ! a broad stone quay, forming a noble 
terrace for more than two miles, bridges, palaces 
on each side, an equestrian statue of Henry IV. 
distant towers and domes, the river Seine doubling 
these majestic works, and the whole terminated 
by trees of a stately height. Proceeding along 
the quays, I arrived at length at the gardens of 
the Tuileries — it was not too late — I was per- • 
mitted to enter; and the moon^s soft light ink' 
parted to its fine terraces, its parterres of flowers, 
its fountains, und the graceful swans, a charm 
that the memory places among its dearest trea- 
sures. Over this scene, the palace stood with 
commanding aspect — and the numerous statues, 
(some courting the shade of the thick foilage, as 
if to meditate unperceived, whilst others in the 
chaste light, seemed awakened to attention by the 
carriages and people near them) the bold vases — 
the range of orange trees— and a grand stone 
piazza bounding the view from that terrace which 
is most distant from the river; are objects at* 
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tractiYe to a Londoner, as well by their novelty, 
AS by their beauty. AU that I have hitherto 
described, seems, on a transient view, to leave 
nothing to desire ; but, pass between those large 
pedestals with colossal figures, through yon iron 
palisades, you will discover, that the climax of 
gratification Paris affords, had hot before beea 
attained. The vast square now entered^ is con« 
sidered otie of the finest spots £urope produce*. 
The sumptuous palaces I had already seen failed 
particularly in one requisite for perfection in 
architecture — simplicity; but this enchanting at- 
tribute pervaded the present scene throughout 
the whole of its grand extent. Two palaces that 
face each other, leaving an immence space be- 
tween, are rival monarchs of this fairy region* 
The one, in simple majesty, resembling a Rom^iit 
temple, terminates a fine bridge; the other, though 
not oppressed by redundant ornament, stands 
proudly arrayed' in superior magnificence and 
grandeur of scale ; admitting into his bosom, the 
noblest street that Paris boasts. The elysian 
fields, with rows of the loftiest trees, and a vista 
of great length terminated with ^ temple, form 
one side of this matchless area, and the gardens with 
a distant view of the palace of the Tuileries, are 
opposite. Graceful statues and stone balustrades 
finish the consistent scene; consistent, because 
no mean objects (which usually disgrace^ extensive 
riews in cities) offend the eye. Rising from 
above the Roman temple, like a diadem on the 
brow of royalty, appears a gilded dome of ex- 
quisite proportion ; as if dropped from the clouds 
as a seal of approbation. The distance, and the 
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tempered brilliancy the moon-light shed npon it, 
chastened its gandiness, and harmonized it with 
the scene* I resolved not quickly to lose the 
luxuriant contemplations to which my present 
situation gave birth. Who would not be an 
enthusiast in such a spot ? It seemed to me that 
true greatness was here first engendered. 

If local gnpdeur, if the noble efforts of Nature. 
and of Art combined, be ever styled a terrestrial 
paradise, this must surely be the place ; and the 
Tanity of the French might lead them to assert 
that Paris is only an abbreviation of the term. 

Shoi](ldyou desire a^i enjoyment once in your 
life beyond all others tl^at the views of ^^ all that 
*' we inherit,*' can furnish, contrive to enter Paris 
about the full of the moon ; do not regard a single 
object until the time of its meridian power ; then 
issue forth from your lodging,' avoid the Palais 
Royal until you lead to it, and enquire as I did 
for the Place de Carousel, from whence, direct 
your course through the Louvre, and by the side 
•f the river Seine. 

When I quitted le Palais Bourbon, le Garde 
Meuble, and la Place Louis Quinze, which I have 
just be^n describing, I beat my steps through 
the fine but short street, called Rue Royale. 
A sudden turn in the road drew from me the 
mental exclamation ^^What is this? a scene of 
*^ encbantmeht? Is this a garden, and a day of 
^* festival ? perhaps it is a fair.^^ No such thing; 
these are the Boulevards ; so justly, one of the 
boasts of the Parisians, and of which the English 
liave no idea. Let us now have a little sober 
description* They consist of tt broad road^ 

f2 
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<wider than our Portland Place) through the mid- 
dle of the tovVn ; wHh two rows of beautiful trees 
<m each sid% These elms are suffered to grow 
on the outside wkh ail their natural luxuriance, 
iuad are not so closely pruned over the heads of 
the passengers but that manj of the branches 
hang gracefully down; and, in various places, 
afford a delightful shade. As the boulevards 
wind their course for more than three miles, these 
rows of trees display an enchanting variety. 
Here, you perceive them ascending a gentle rise, 
•and they seem to terminate: yet, a little onwards, 
the continuation of them forms a vista, farther 
than the sight can reach. Now, they take a 
.sw^eeping bend in their progress; then they are 
placed in a direct line, «nd a sudden break' in 
them renders the two last tiiat you can see highly 
picturesque, fornving a careless arch. How pre- 
IV-rable are these, to the few rows of formally- 
shorn trees that may be perceived before some 
houses HI English country towns 9 or even to the 
never-varying poplar, when suffered to attain 
its natural height. At the sides of these lofty 
eims stand many of the houses of the nobility, 
splendid coffee rooms, public and private flower- 
gardens, shops, innumerable booths and awnings, 
A Chinese bath, among artificial rocks and real 
dowers, two fine gates with bas relief, several 
handsome theatres, and, in the middle of the 
road, « most superb fountain. T^ese things again , 
£0* situated, are foreign to our knowledge as 
£nglishmen. 

Were a man of taste to plan the finest city 
tlat fancy «an represent, a mixture of trees. 
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lashioncd to soipe degree of regularity, with noble 
erections of stone of varied architecture, would 
Ibrm the main part of his design. In short he 
should make a circuit of four miles in Paris, to 
furnish him with ideas of what is beautiful on 
this subject ; for the sublime he must proceed to 
Rome. 

The chief attraction of the Boulevards to the 
generality of pepple, is the concourse of gay 
company and equipages that frequent them ; snd 
there is no parallel in (lie world, I imagine, for 
the vivacity of the scene this place exhibits on a 
faie evening in autumn ; except it be the Carnival 
at Venice, Rome, and Naples. The entrance 
from the Garde lid cubic and Kue Royale, is called 
the Boulevard de la Madeleine, and is the least 
frequented by the pedestrians; you may here, 
indeed, as a relief from the crowd, sometimes 
enjoy a solitary walk at night, without the danger 
of being robbed, which (as I have experienced) may 
possibly occur, in the more remote filysian fields. 
By eight o'clock in the evening, the l^ulevard 
Italien to that of St. Antoine, comprising almost 
the whole extent, is frequently one moving mass. 
Persons chiefly intent on amusement, form thi^ 
motley assemblage — ^and their aim is accomplished. 
To the right, will be found a merry andrew, 
witli a thousand grimaces, compelling laughter ; 
a shewman, in a long string of promises of super* 
lative entertainment, vociferously invitfng you ; 
and a juggler, shewing tricks, and depending on 
your generosity for his reward ; on the left, with 
infinite humour, a man acting a variety of parts ; 
BOW young, now old — now a nurse in want of a 

f3 
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]»lace — ^presently an epicure eating bon bons on 
die verge of the grave* 

Thui; braving fatigue, and with unabated spirit 
these poor creatures offer entertainment to the 
passengers on the bare chance of a sols (a half- 
penny) from the most considerate* A little 
farther on, stands a man at a post, with a snu^l 
house, and many an intricacy within, which little 
white mice are continually exploring with great 
rapidity. The greater curiosity of a fortress, with 
canary birds for its centinels, will next attract 
you ; little muskets are attached to them, with 
which they perform several evolutions in a man<* 
ner that astonishes. Close by, in the corner, is a 
large globular glass, in which gold and silver fish 
are briskly swimming ; and canary birds appear 
flying up and down to the very bottom of the 
water without in the least wetting their wings ; on 
(he top, they have a little mansion of trees and 
moss, with diminutive windows communicating, 
apparently, with their new element. This pleasing 
deception (pleasing from the consideration that 
they have needed no torturing tuition) is effected 
simply by a vessel of very clear glass, placed im 
another of larger dimensions. The outer one 
.only is filled with water, and occupied by the 
fish. 

As all these varieties and many more meet your 
eye, music and singing of different degrees of 
merit, and sometimes, but not so frequently as 
in England, devoid of any, strike the ear. The 
merry dance, the sprightly air of those who 
pass, the dazzling lights, the company, two or 
idiree deep, who line the way, seated on chairs, 
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Under gay canopies reading, drinking, smoaking, 
and laughing, in the midst of them several welt 
dressed ladies, of great respectability, just des- 
cended from their carriages, and these, rattling 
on the stones, with the noise of fruit-women, 
tumblers, footmen and their lasses, the most ob- 
sequious apologies fbr molesting the toes of the 
seated spectators, many of whom come for no 
other purpose than to enjoy the endless bustle; 
officers from a dozen countries, in their respective 
habits, the gayest of the damsels on foot, with 
towers and trees upon their heads, perfectly 
careless of their burthens ; in short, such a com-, 
bination as leaves far behind the descriptions in 
the Arabian tales, when diversity of amuseqaent 
is their theme, 

I should advise, on your moon-light excursion, 
presuming it to be your first, that the boulevard . 
of the temple, a little beyond the great fountaiii 
of St. Martin, be the end of your evening's perc- 
grinatipn ; and that you retrace your steps until 
you come to the passage of the panoramas to 
rcgainyour lodging, if you reside within a quarter 
of a iiiile of the Palais Royal: this many of 
our countrymen chuse, that they may reach 
most ef the theatres, libraries, and places of re? 
creation, with facility. Leave your visit to the 
Palais Royal to the next night, as this also is 
most striking by the light of the moon, which dis-. 
plays the richness of this vast edifice to the 
greatest advantage; and in the deep shade this; 
building casts on one side, the contrast of the bus- 
tle, the lamps, and the brilliant chandeliers of the 
shops and -coSce houses can be well viewed irovo^ 

» 
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the other. That traffic in a thou^andforms sboui^ 

seek its hive within a modern palace of no me-* 

. diocre stamp, is a circumstance, new and intc;r* 

esting to all travellers, from whatsoever co^try ; 

, and here, pleasure mingling with husiness hestowi^ 

^ fi peculiar character, that renders this usually die 

, ^arliest object of a stranger's attention* XiCt mf 

place you on one of (he seats, and direct your 

. eyes round, that you may perceiye the theatre of 

all this bustle. In an area much loQger, b]it npt 

. so wide, as that of Somerset house, surrounded by 

,A more splendid palace and adorned with piazzas^ 

^ i$ a flower garden confined by green lattice-work> 

r^nd intersected with walks and rows of young 

trees, the leaves of which, large and bright, ad4 

a lively colouring to the scene. Corinthian pi,- 

jasters support the buildiag from the arcade to the 

. summit ; and, viewed in long perspective, their o$a^ 

pitals have a very rich appearance. The area 

is often filled with loungers who excite many ^ 

smile from the quiet spectator, here arrived' to 

study French manners. — He sees passing before 

liim, the aged beau of the old school, ready to die 

with agony if he trod on a lady-s gown ; the ^r^^ 

officer who makes a rude sport of such accidentia ; 

. the threadbare emigrant returned, who has v^nlj 

sought a remnant of his property and is the je^ of 

the more fortunate revolutionist; the tripping, !|;i( 

laughing soubrette, intent on nothing but fy^fl 

for mirth; the solemn priest (for lively abj|ff 

. arc now out of fashion) and the ci-devant nun, Ap 

. longer afraid to look about her, bring up the rc^]^ 

. whilst from the crouded piazzas, numerous; Uat 

guagcs of foreigners emulate the Tower of Bw^efc 
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The skops %eing small and each well lighted,' 
4:ause at night an efiFulgence that renders you al* 
most unconscious of the day^s departure ; and the 
proprietors of the coffee and eating rooms are re- 
solved that since their habitation is a royal man- 
sion, its decoration, as far as they are concerned, 
shall not prove in the least derogatory to its title. 
— ^Polished , marble, gilding, has relief, clocks 
suited to a prince's state-chamber, a profusion of 
artificial flowers looking fresh and natural, the 
finest peaches, melons, and grapes tastefully ar- 
ranged (forming • no inconsiderable ornament,) 
large chandeliers of cut glass emitting the bright- 
est colours — and all these sumptuous objects re- 
acted ten fold in the immense mirrors that 
adorn every side of the room — Such are the 
costly articles which are to be found combined in 
most of the houses of entertainment in this little 
world of shew aqd motion: and with this kind of 
furniture on a larger or smaller scale^ are supplied 
all the places appropriated to the same purposes 
throughout Paris. The grandest specimen of 
them, (a magnificence which challenges palaces to 
equal,) is the Caf6 des Milles Colonnes, on the first 
floor of the Palais Royal, which should not be 
missed hy any traveller. Persons are at first cu- 
rious to learn how ICOO columns (as the name 
imports) can possibly be contained in one apart- 
ment. On entering this blaze of splcnc'our, you 
instantly perceive that it is by the magic effect of 
the well-placed and exquisitely clear mirrors, which 
^ few gilt and glass pillarb, multiply to 1000. 
The excessive brilliauc}', the richness, and, in ita 
flelusion, the apparent extent of this place, b^^ 
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%vilder the senses for a moment. I undtriitaijd 
that a conversation with ks mistress, the sparEUng 
of her ey6s and the tout ensemble of her face^ more 
celebrated than her fairy mansion or her radia&t 
Jewels {of no fictitious value,) will not tend to 
diminish the dazzling effect* She was aliseiit 
when I took my coffee there. In piQ^) I suppoao, 
to weak heads and susceptible hearts, the goddess 
.of the enchanted region withdraws a while*— *A 
statue of Venus de Medecis is here in a recess ;)j|«d 
these rival queens of beauty, strive, no double eadi 
the other to outvie. Venus calls simplv oHMtore 
to support her claims — ^her competitor disdaiitt pat 
'the aid of Art. . > ■ 

Although the latter, like the former, is 4aidA 
have proved far from inexorable, women of eh** 
^acter with their friends are daily to be fowd sip- 
ping chocolate in these rooms — ^whcre there isVery 
little, if any, appearance of levity* 
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LETTER IV. 

TO THE SlMl. 

The Louvre^Tke TuilerUs and the Pont Nevf, 

by Daylight. 

Pari8,Sf>pt.lS15. 

My DBAm Fbiskd, 

My first business in the morning was 
to tvitness those scenes by daylight, which had ren- 
dered iie luchan enthusiast the preceding nigbt. — 
If they lost much of the solemn dignity that the con- 
trast of deep shade and the modest light of the moon 
had thrown round them, the detail now discover- 
able, la * great measure, compensated; The for- 
mer, was majesty viewed with admiration; the lat- 
ter, an interesting character with which you delight 
to become familiar, and to draw forth its beauties 
liy dejireea* — I consider that minute descriptions of 
Archiiecture and Gardens fail almost always to 
prodaee Ae effect intended* A general account 
proves most agreeable to readers who design not to 
visit the spot; and minutie are unnecessary for 
those who are to behold it. The former, however, 
though fatigued by numerical accounts and dimen- 
sions, 4^ire some description of size and form ; and 
Ae ladbry. purchasing a book as a ^uide, justly re- 

3 uire in explanation of the principal Statues and 
eviceW I am prepared for them in this respect-^ 
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• 

and 2^ soon as my senses are quite composed (for 
Yfbo can be precise and formal on first retracing 
such scenes ?) my endeavour shall be to satisfy 
them.* I shall reserre my detail for the latter part 
of this volume. — To you, my friend, I will address 

' the bolder outline. 

I have no where seen, in a modern structure, a 
piece of architecture that has so highly gratified me 
as one of the facades of the LouVre. This palace 
consists of four sides; the internal is in a style 
profusely ornamented, at once appearing rich, and 
proving a source of entertainment; the various 
stories told, and characters represented, in bas re- 
lief, affording the spectator many objects of interest: 
the external, not less magnificent, is far less deco- 
rated. This seems to me judicious. The interior 
of all buildings is leisurely paced, and closely ex- 
amined ; the exterior — viewed at some distance. 
My favorite facade, intended as the principal, whea 
compleated, is relieved by a recess from the first 
floor nearly to the top, extending almost the whole 
length, and fronted with Corinthian columns of 
more than usual elegance. The lateral projections, 
have six pilasters and two pillars. Beneath this 
colonnade, the building is plain, and balAdtradeft 
;finisb the tpp pf tbe whole fange. My admiration 
of this part of the edifice is sanctioned by that of 
all the travellers I h^ve seen ; and the French de^ 
clare it to be the wonder pf Europe; yet it was the 
work of the physician, Perrault, after de Bernin, 
the most celebrated architect of the time of Lewis 
XIV, had relinquished the hope of forming a 

' front to a structure already beheld with surprise 
and ^pprobi^tipn.'— Iron palisades of a l^old Ijieiglit, 
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in the form of spears and tipped with gold, face 
the river front of the Louvre, which is joined to 
theTuileries by a gallery of a prodigious length 
— towards the river the two palaces appear but m 
one. 

The side of the Louvre that is parallel to Per- 
raulfs chefd'oeuvre, is the most ancient ; and was 
built under Francis L in 1528, for the reception 
of foreign monarchs, on the scite of a state prison 
of the same name that was fortified by Philip IL in 
1216, and which is traced back as far as Dagobert, 
500 years before. It was from the windows of the 
Xiouvre that Charles IX. fired upon his Protestant 
subjects at the time of the massacre on St. Bartho- 
lomew's day. 

The Tuileries, though grand, h rn a style very 
inferior to that of (he Louvre. The garden- front, 
of a noble extent, should be divested of its high 
roof, an upper story substituted, and the whole ren- 
dered as free from a black colour, as is that portion 
of the gallery and the Louvre, which Buonaparte 
caused to be cleaned. Notwithstanding its present 
imperfections, as:& specimen of architecture, were 
the cleansing completed, it would have a truly 
royal and palace-like appearance. The roof is the 
.only cause of its heaviness; the building being 
jnuch relieved by a colonnade, with statues of Ro: 
man heroes and sages, and by the open gallery over 
them for walking, where stone vases with flowers 
Ate placed. — ^The wings are rich in ornament, and 
jare more massive than the grand body of the palace. 
In the gardens, I now became more intimate with 
ihe statues, and could trace the various passions of 
thesQ inhabitants. The softness of Venus contrastiog 

Q 
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th« stern determination of Mars; the joyoiid 
Cu]3ids, the iangiiishing Nymphs of Sylvan story, 
the j^rossluxarious Bacchus, and most of the deities 
of the Beathen Mythology. Passing on by the 
great centre walk, 1 arrived at the largest bason ; 
on the sides of which, the muses love to contem- 
plate ; and seated under the deep shade, I joined 
them for li time with my reveries. — A little on- 
ward, parterres thickly strewed with flowers and 
aromatic shrubs^ are the favorite morning haunts 
of company disposed to sit and converse free from 
the noise of the streets. Nearer to the palace, there 
is a promenade which it is fashidnable to traverse 
in the eventng, and the gay and elegant French 
women of rank are here to be found laughing and 
chatting with their lively military beaujt, who never 
fail. In these gardens also, in the deep gloom of 
the remote parts, 1 hkve observed (more fre^fuently 
than in England) the overcharged heart ponr forth 
its distress into the bdsom of a condoling friend ; the 
studious sage tired of the world^s in!signiiicance, fly 
for repos^e with his chosen book ; and here, like 
me, the admiririg stHnger inclining his mind to 
sympathise with all. The French eicite a power- 
ful interest in the h^srt of a spectator from the 
ardour of their pursuits. The vivacity in the 
crowded promenade, each narrator seeming to en« 
gage the powers of wit and the charms of sensibility, 
to secure attention, has no sooner communicated a 
joyful animation to an observeir, than two persons 
in a distant walk by their violent emotion and ges- 
tures, evidently denote poignant suffering, and 
attract his eye ; whilst the 1iurrie(} step and des- 
pairing countenance of a figure that has crossed 
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the i^aih to avoid the crowd and struck into an un- 
frequented bower, spreads an alarm for his fate; 
it if instantly recollected th^t suicides frequently 
occur among the Parisians. Thus, the stranger, 
who is naturally seeking to be impressed, finds hia 
feelipgsa ttacked in various ways in every scene in 
France, 

Jfot to return to the Tujleriea. The origin of 
this name is extremely mean, when we consider 
the design and use of the place. It proceeds from 
tuiles, tiles, that article having been made on the 
spot ; and ^^ it is singular that the finest garden in 
Athens wa3 also so called, and from the same cau$e•^* 
The sanguinary Catherine de Medecis ordered this 
palace to be erected ; Henry IV* added the galle- 
ry ; Lewis XIV. made improvements, and Buona* 
parte planned an entire union of the two palaceg 
with the demolition of the intervening buildings. 
A third part of this grand alteration was effected, 
and I rejoice to bear the clicking of chissels and 
tlie blow of the hammers, renewed at the Louvre, 
^nd along the gallery which is opposite to that of 
the pictures^ 

From the gardens of the Tuileries, crossing the 
iinique Place Louis Quin^^e, the short but elegant 
bfic^e of the same name is easily jattained and af- 
Jbrds ft view that ib well worth c^servation — trees* 
w«ter apd palapes — and on the quay a great num- 
ber of cabriolets for Yereaillefi, St. Clouid, and ail 
the towns and villages within fourteen miles of 
Paris. The dri^yer^^run in 0ocks to assail each 
passengef tbft approaches these vehicles, with vo- 
ciferous assurances of imn^ediate departure. Rely 
not on thcipi unless ypu can join two other pasaear 
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gers. On the bridge styled Pont Royal, which leads 
from the Tuileries to the Faiibourg St. Germain, 
an encrease of bustle and many elegant pedestrians 
and carriages are usually to be found. The next, 
towards the city, the Port des Arts, is of iron and 
from this, the Pont Neuf, (though called new, the 
most ancient) and its incessant crowd is distinctly 
seen, I puzzled myself much to discover why the 
latter is considered by many persons the handsom* 
est bridge in Paris — perhaps merely because the 
43tatue of Henry IV. ornaments the middle. The 
Fonts de Jena and Austerlitz, appear to me sm 
much superior, as our bridges are to these. But 
' on the Pont Neuf, there is much entertainment. As 
it connects three portions of Paris, it is frequented 
by persons of every description, and is lined with 
stationary venders of fruit and nicknacks— and men 
and boys who profess perfection in the art of cut- 
ting th^ hair, ears and tails of cats and dogs — with 
others who, ready to clean shoes and boots whilst 
they are on the feet, would fain persuade you they 
require a new polish, though you have just em* 
ployed the nexjt neighbour for that purpose. Ap* 
pies and pears inconveniently numerous for one 
penny, and a peach fop the same price, are offered 
to your notice by stentorian lungs. Books, prints, 
£akes, lemonS^ hot fried fish, potatoes, and blacks 
ing, compleat the salmagundi of commodities this 
bridge and its environs expo^ for sale. — ^An excel- 
lent clean poultry-market, within a good building, 
stands at the end of the bridge, where a Frenchman 
can obtain a fine goose or turkey at from three to 
four shillings, consequently a foreigner ought not 
j(Q AubQiit to pay mor^. In the Marche (market) 
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des Innocents, poultry can be procured at a lower 
price. Game is openly sold at a charge nearly 
double. 

This letter begins to grow (if it has not long 
become) very dull; I perceive at least that I 
begin to gape over it. The sooner therefore, it is 
terminated the better, and no matter how abruptly, 
since I have not the wit to give it a flourishing 
finale in a new style— every body is tired of the 
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LETTER V. 

TO THE SAME. 

The Garden of Plants^ and Mweum of Natural 
History — The Pantheon — The Conservatory of 
Arts and Trades » 

My dear Friend, 

I HAVE how to introduce you to the 
post complete establishment of its kind that the' 
world presents — the most comprehensive exempli- 
^cation of the wonders that natural historians have 
described. 

So vast an exhibition of the charms >nd fantasies 
of nature ; now displaying exquisite symmetry, now 
sporting in wild vagaries, and now writhing under 
grotesque images, would alone induce the man of 
taste to quit his home and to travel unrepinnig many 
a dreary mile. 

The handsome flat-iron bridge of Austerlitz, 
leads to the gates of the Garden of Plants, and the 
open railing discovers ranges of sombre trees and 
gay flowers in broad compartments reaching to the 
white building at a considerable distance, which 
contains the chief objects of our curiosity. " But 
** what objects?" the uninformed visiter enquires;^ 
' judging as he naturally does by the general name. 
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** Garden of Plants," that the French have given 
to the whole of these varied treasures. There ne-r 
ver, surely, was a national institution containing 
so many important depdts, with a title so little com- 
iRunicatlve. 

As you proceed, you will perceive th^t planti 
(occupying certainly the greatest space) are not 
more interesting or complete than the other sub- 
jects for view. 

To the simple admirer of nature, the beds of 
innumerable flowers possess great attraction in sum-* 
mer, as well as the picturesque trees and shrubs from 
every clime, that form the long promenades ; still 
more, the exotics in the ample green and hot-hou<«es : 
and if you and I enjoy this display of Florals and 
Pomona's riches, what must be the rapture of the 
botanist ? Here the goddess of hard words (who-^ 
ever she may be) has fixed her bead quarters ; for, 
in no other spot I imagine is there sqcb a profu- 
sion of labels unintelligible [(like a Freemason's 
secret) except to the elect. 

Not however to indulge in ridituling an e%ceU, 
lent study, I ought to mention that this is a school 
for botany, that the order and division of more than, 
7,000 plants are under the care of learned pro- 
fessors, who have arranged each class with perfect 
•skill for the student, and that by six o^clbck on a 
summer^s morning, maiy ladies as well as gentle- 
men, (amateurs and students) may be found examin- 
ing and copying. During the heat of revolutionary, 
mania, whilst unquiet spirits occupied their time 
in morose ruminations or in turbulent activitVf 
struggling to divide the spoil that was scattered m 
fhe general wreck, a little crowd of young persons^i 
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I am told, resorted to, apd for a time, found tran- 
quil and salutary enjoyment among these annual 
payments of the professor*8 toil. Legitimate and 
intrinsic wealth ! " I always j&|id time too short,'' 
said one of these amiable naturalists to me ; and it 
was apparent by his unaffected cheerfulness that 
be had scarcely known more of unhappiness than 
the name — whilst his eagerness to bestow pleasure 
fen'others, proved that his deep researches into the 
volujDie of nature (for he is no superficialist) have 
expanded his heart. But these peaceful students 
remained not wholy undisturbed; the Parisian 
Canaille were not satisfied until they had decapi- 
^uted the iigure of Linnseus and struck off the top 
of the fine cedar of Lebanon, (planted 80 years 
ago by Mr. Jussieu) which is still a beautiful ob- 
ject. This is situated at the foot of an artificial 
hill ; on the summit of which, frona a temple with 
eight small pillars, surmounted by an armillai*y 
sphere and dial, is a pleasing view of Paris, and a 
tnan attends with a telescope for your convenience. 
This garden supplies several other schools of botany 
with seeds and ^plings ; those for the purpose^ of 
medicine are not forgotten, and the hospitals are 
gratuitously supplied ; neither is there a want of 
specimens of every frujt and vegetable that can 
hejre be made to gVow ; and for aquatic birds and 
{Plants there is a basin of j\'ater from the Sein«. 
Tiiere are also specimens of soils and manures, 
Hedges, ditches, ha-ha's, convenient and orna- 
liiental, with or without flowers ; palisades, frames, 
e'vergreens, &c. The company is generally most 
interlssted by the singular and admirable menagerie 
and aviary that adorn this extensive garden* Gra- 
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tiding is it to the feelings, to perceive those beasts 
that can be safely trusted within a wooden fence, 
enjoying a degree of their original liberty, and the 
society of some of their own species. A portion o^ 
ground h allotted to each little community ; and as 
a substitute for the caverns or trunks of trees that 
they would have inhabited in their own countryt 
each has a rugged cottage proportioned to his size. 
"The trees and shrubs to which he has been accus- 
tomed (here introduced as often as the soil and 
climate wiH allow, for him to climb or play with) 
m almost every particular portion, are tastefully 
arranged, and are consequently rendered pic* 
turesque. 

The animals, approaching their natural state, ap- 
pear independantand agile ; and I took much plea- 
sure in observing the countenances of visiters to 
these romantic habitations, as I remarked in them, 
almost invariably, an expression of uncommon de^ 
tight. Ckiriosity was gratified, and the heart and 
the judgment acceded with perfect satisfaction to 
the manner in which this natural passion was in^ 
idulged. 

Nearer to the river, are the ferocious animals ; 
necessarily surrounded with iron bars, and confined 
within a small space : but how lamentable^ is it to 
witness their impatience at restraint, thei|r walk- 
ing to and fro desiring and expecting to find aa 
outlet; shewing a striking and affecting instance 
of the want of memory, by returning with an ex^ 
traordinary frequency of repetition to the very 
spot where, but a few seconds before, they ha(j[ 
discovered an impe^etrablje barrier* I have seei^ 
(hese prisoners ikvoyr themselves down (mostly 
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towards the ey^niDg) with a low moan, as if ex- 
hausted and in grief. The next morning they 
rise refreshed to recommenpe their monotonous 
und hairrabsing employment,— Of lions, leopards^ 
and tygers, here are sopae of the finest I have seen, 
and the aviary, at some distance, is well stocked* 
A fine elephant has a house to himself, and there 
are two camels that turn the wheel of a forqiog 
pump. 

From one of the promenades are seen several 
large and deep square pits, in which different ani» 
mals have habitations to which they seem to retire 
with a vast deal of complacency, having besides, a 
Sufiicient space to roam about in the open air when 
agreeable to them ; and ampng the most good-^ 
humoured and polite, is a bear, the Vestris of 
that tribe. At the desire of any persons w|io pay 
Lim a visit and shew him some food> he display9 
attitudes the most graceful in bis power ; and after 
climbing a very high pole that has many a stake 
driven into it, he descends in a style peculiarly 
his own. — ^No keeper is at hand ; Bruin appears 
spontaneously anxious, for the honor of the spe- 
cUsf to exhibit what a bear can do.— -In several 
4 parts of the gardens are buildings applied to va- 

"♦ rious purposes. The best' built of these is the 
aisiphitheatre, where leptures on all branches of 
[ ]^7atuial history -are delivered. On Botany, at 
fieven in the morning, by Dcsfontaines ; arid by 
Jfissieu the younger, who makes excursions with 
Students and others into the fields to gather and 
examine herbs. Hilaire lectures on Birds ; 
Laugier pn Chemistry without notes-^he is elo- 
quent and sufficiently rapid. Lagrange and 
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Yauqnelin also bn Chemistry and Pharmacy; 
tind Coant Lac«^pede on all Tivaparous animals ; 
but his seryility to Buonaparte has rendered 
fahn so unpopular that he is but little attended. 
Dumenil, lecturer on Anatomy, frequently reads 
for him. — These dissertations, though scientific, 
aitd generally profound, are conyeyed in a style 
that adds grace and interest to the subject, la 
these facinating decora^ions the French have 
loDg excelled ; and females (some of the most 
lovely too) numerously attend most of the lectures 
In F^ris. Critics should beware, I think, of 
condemning the embellishments of language re* 
sorted to by these profesRors with a view to secure 
attention, since they are by these moans fre» 
quently successful in drawing round them many 
of those young persons who possess the power to 
purchase gratifications far less innocent; and many 
instances have there been of these juvenile audi- 
tors, led captive in silken toils, penetrating re- 
cesses hitherto unexplored, and gathering for so- 
ciety, gems of which their preceptors had no 
knowledge. — A richly stored cabinet of anatomy 
occupies another mansion, in which resides the 
professor. Numerous curiosities are here exhi- 
bited besides dissections of the human and almost 
fevery other animal body. One of the most inte- 
resting is the progress of the chicken in the egg, 
from a mere speck to the day of its birth, imitated 
in wax ; in which substance also, are imitations of 
fishes that cannot be preserved. Focti and monsters 
are also here in abundance. Two days would be 
well spent in these rooms. A w6ek would be em- 
ployed in doing justice to the grand museum that 
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heads the principal walks. Those who rccoTle«f 
Sir Ashton Lever^s collection in London^ and to 
an equal number 6f specimens in each department, 
add half as many more, will comprehend the ex« 
tent of the treasures of the Parisian galleries* I 
should except, perhaps, birds : the Leyerian, as 
well as this museum, being amply stocked in this' 
department of Nature ; but the shells, the mine- 
rals and fossils excite, by their number and their 
beauty, the wonder of all strangers. Although £ 
had deliberately examined several of the best Eng- 
lish collections of shells, I found here, some of a 
form with which I was wholly unacquainted, and 
others exceeding in size and elegance those I had 
seen of the same description.— -Of most kinds^ 
here are several specimens ; and the perfect clean- 
liness, the polish, and the arrangement of each 
sort is admirable to observe.— The vast variety of 
birds with their plumage in its original loveliness, 
(so perfect is their pjeservation) induced me to 
linger long among them. These and most of the 
l)easts, nearly ^00 monkies, the tall ostrich and 
cassowary, the enormous elephant and the rhino- 
ceros, are in glass cases. The cameleopard, 19 
feet high, standing without a cover, towers above 
the whole. Of funguses, sea weed, coral, nesta^ 
eggs, and chrysallises, particularly of the three 
•former, the collection far exceeds expectation. , 

The indefatigable naturalist will in time, per- 
haps, discover some process by which the bril- 
liancy and beauty of some of the finny tribe maj 
appear on our shelves; at present they form th( 
least satisfactory portion of collections. 

The marbles, porphyry, and granite* the spars 
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the barki) of trees, ferns^ lava, basalts^ bones of 
aaimals known and unkno\vn4 many in stones, ar-* 
ranged by the famous Cuvier; the ores, chrystals, 
jaspers, and varieties of ornamental articles, formed 
of these materials, occupy several rooms ; and to 
compleJEit this establishment, there is a library 
fruitfoi in information on all that the galleries coo- 
tain; a statue of the great hijitoijan of these trea- 
sures, the Count de Buffbo^ executed by Pajou ; 
and paintings of plants and animals. Persons 
vrhose time is wholly at their own command, would 
find a. thorough acquaintance with every object 
throughout this immense establishment, one of the 
most profitable and fascinating occupations their 
lives b&d experienced. With the catalogue that 
is to be purchased in a booth contiguous to the 
museum, and with a volume of Buffoji abridged, 
a knowledge of the habits of each of the animals, 
and the properties and peculiarities of each inani- 
]piate body In these chambers, may be acquired. — 
The presence of these ornaments and wonders of 
the creation, would render a perusal of the work 
not only a most enchanting pastime, but would 
deepiysim^ress the mind of the reflective reader 
with innumerable salutary lessons. There is a 
va^ deal mon& truth than is generally imagined in 
the tendency of the remarks of Gay^s Shepherd, 
i. €, that Nature presents a cumpleat book of mo- 
raU in the actions of her creatures. Yet when 
we visit an exhibition of different animals, we 
seldom recollect that we are introduced to a num- 
ber of instructors; and instructors of the first 
order, since it i«^ by their example, not precept, 
that they teach or warn. That patience, courage., 

H 
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forbearance^ and fidelity are virtues s^ihingly 
pointed oat by dumb creaturesy we are well awarey 
because they are daily within our cognizance ; but 
in the repository oi extraordinary forms now under 
our attention^ welcome HrangerA greet us witb 
their presence, and afford us the adrandage of 
models for our conduct. Shall we not blush at our 
'deficiency in conj;agal aiflection, when we leani 
that yon Httle animals^ the kamichi, male and' 
female^ quit not each other during life, and. that the* 
loss of tlie one is acutely mourned by the widowed 
companio* to the latest moment of existence ?r woi 
that the red krk suffers death ratirer than conrpul- 
' satory absence from her young ? A long list of 
Tsirtues, as well as of noble attributes, might be 
copiposed in tiiese galleries, towards a code of 
laM's for human conduct. You may, perhaps, re- 
mark that Bufibn supplies us with these kssonfr 
(the result of his astonishing researches), in oinr 
closet.*-it is true ; dial these rules are more firmly 
graven on our hearts when the interesting sources 
from whic^ <hey were drawn are before us.-— 
" What !'^ we exclainy " and is it that delicate^ 
<^ Iramble, littDe creature ^hat performs an act so 
« heroic ?" 

Since, in thcr catocombs imder Paris,, t^e mo- 
ralist has judiciously taken advantage of the wreck 
of man there exposedv to aiix tm the walls, scrip- 
tural and eiher apposite precepts ; why shouJd not 
thi^ institution, pregnant as it iswith< opportunity, 
lead the visitor into a useful train of thought by a 
few sublilne and suitable inscriptions, intelligible 
to the mealiest capacity ? 

1 could not refrain from anger at the view of 
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«ome negligent, iucMriom |>ersaiis Tvho pa8ae4 
without a reodftrk, with 6omew]iat iodoed of the 
cxpriession of cootempt^ huncbredf of exqviifiitie c^- 
jects t^ ^ad be^n purcbascd at t^ e^ippcnce of the 
toil and hardshfpe of naturalista, in journeys un- 
dertaken frxun pole to pol&-^TIieif insensibility 
vasfbe thene of Iji^e who w^ie loisurelj^ e^fcamin- 
ing tbe olgects before thenu I feft taqipted tp 
a4moni«h thusue insensajtesin t^i^ms ti^at vvght (orin 
,the pcjOipjnent sul^ect of tbe in^criptj^^ I su^- 
4ge«ted« and should have rejoiced if such perspos^ oir 
caslijig their eye« rouodf oo^Ud hair^ fixod tbeip o^ 
words of tbJp iaviporL 

^^ Recollect, yain man, «vviiea engroas^ y^i^ 
^^ your pre-eiui;ience over tl^ ^reatureB bf^f p eQ- 
^ do^ed, that most of tbese wiM-e gifted witb ^p^ 
^^ power wbicb you possess jiot. Go, if J9^ caji, 
^^ 3par into tlie air ; qr pene/trate witii yov&f vi^]^ 
'* faculty, tbe shades of night; or preaefy^ y^W* 
^^ self in the midst of th6 oceaa ^ or prp^rr»ct y9l)r 
^ Jiife for two centuries ; or p^nge intp |lb |iby«3 
^f unhurt; wheo ypur ewof^ is ja punsfi^. ^e 
^^ i^at ypur reason be guard^iui <if ypur <:pn^uct ; 
^^ thalt you sbfw fortitude, p^r^v/eraope^ g^utlf- 
^^ jQe90, industry, fuid constant in yicmr aftteMcbmeiitjak 
*^ If you have &tled in virtues so ne^pes^ary tp yp^r 
^^ happiness and to that of others, seek &ere ^e 
^^ forms of those who coijijd \f»ve tfipgbt yp^ by 
^ example.^^ 

Such ideas should not occur tp (he persons whp 
come to this place to beaefi^ or to admire. Ap4 
what dieep, interminable gratitude oi;ght they npt 
to feel towards the man whp has nearly drained th^ 
cornucopia of Naltfre, and poured its cpAtents info 
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•would be improved by having some kind of figure 
' pn the top ; it \Te<ars at present rather a naked ap-i 
pearance: ■ Uoonth^ whole, it is one of those erec- 
'1ti.6n8 that enrhant the eye; and from the upper 
*'dome, Paris expands jtself before you, surrounded 
•with gardens, which" render the view more pic- 
ttiresque than that of London, although there is a 
^striking want of elevated buildings, and not a sin- 
gle ^p'ire ; morje than iifty churches and convents 
having been, destroyed during the revolutions. — 
"The ftththeon appeajrs^bout half the size of our St, 
PauPs. ' An extensive library is attached to it, 
where fetrangers may read daily from ten till two 
o'clock. Mr. Chevah'er, the principal librarian, 
wr^e some j^ne tracts on Greece, anid is a man of 
great learning. 

The liberality of the French in admitting fo- 
reigners into the greater part of their literary so- 
cieties and public edifices, in many of which they 
wiH not suffer the attendants to accept a dpnation, 
'is the theme of universal praise among our country- 
iie'H 9 and therp is onie exhibition in particular where 
thei)r hospitable and generous ideas are manifested 
in a degree that cannot be sufBciently applauded. 
1 allude to the extraordinary permission tnat stran- 
*gers as v\ell as natives enjoy, to take a deliberate 
"Bdrvey of all the instruments and machines used in 
the sciences and tradps throughout France ; v^hich, 
*. ogether with their produce, are collected into one 
focus, and arranged Without the least confusion in 
.the. very extensive rooms of the ancient priory of 
St. Martin. It is styled the Conservatory oi Arts 
and Trades ; and this, again, is, 1 believe, a unique . 
establishment ; at least we are unacquainted with 
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any other of this nature to any considerable extents 
If to a man wholly ignorant of mechanism, qnitf 
unversed in the sciences, this place be interesting; 
iii^h indeed must its merit rank with those who have 
a general knowledge of these matters. — In the large 
hall are placed popderous machines: tire escapes 
of ingenious construction, balloons with cars, steam 
engines, &c. ; beyond, are to be found many that 
re&te to agriculture, to hydraulics, and to fire. — 
6ome of these are models, beautifully executed^ 
curious from their intricacy and minu;e parts, and 
highly finished in every particular, in various kinds 
of wood, metal, and ivory. Many of them are 
within models of the buildings in which they are 
exercised. On ascending a very handsome stair- 
case, a range of apartments is found filled, chiefly, 
^ith minor instruments and models; but here are 
snil machines of an immense size, by some of which 
the strength of a man is encreased a hundred fold ; 
bequeathed by the celebrated Vaucanson, wjth the 
tools with which he constructed them. — Weaving, 
knitting, spinning, twisting, and carding machines 
stand here a credit to this great mechanist ; and a 
drugget with floweis is shewn, made entirely by 
an ass, with a union of instruments, which Vaucan- 
son, in a passion with the obstinate people of Lyons, 
most ingeniously affixed to a machine, worked by 
his new servant, to give them a sense of shame. — 
Ail those inventions which have obtained rewards 
from the French goverment or public bodies, as 
well as patents, find a place in this repository; and 
many of foreign origin. Methods of arithmetic^ fine 
writing, papers coloured, stamped, and somebeau- 
tifuliy cut out ; fans of mother of pearl 3 machines 
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S0 fccilitate the iitudy of ferepewlirj^ ; v^ modeK 
^fpulpiU; (usuiiUy» very orn»QDentftl object in 
Ihe Freflcjb eimrelkes) i»r^ pb^ed in f owe* The 
^iimini^le •odi simple pn9e«88 cf Montgolfieir to 
ri^ise irater to ih^ top of <» ho4if e in isibovva, Aad # 
variety of inveationi mi icidriei^m fog Jess cooa? 
moiu The nun of ilovigd&fir mm^ be «een ia 
ftctiott at Nq^ I£»f rue Paslorelie. The g^oenalHy 
of visitors seeoi ttoint gmtijied bjr a eollectioa of 
ribbons an4 silks, whicb, tnAlng as tbis psjrt of ihe 
inufieiun nay appear on a eiirsory Yiew, is iruly 
wordiy fttteatioQ, wben tbe difficuity of pr oducini^ 
such a vanety and ridiaess of pattern is consi* 
4lered«-r^Fof eigaers caa obtoin entrance by shew- 
ing their passports, every day except, Friday and 
^furday. A few persons bave attributed to the 
pride and vanity of the French, tbeir ready admis- 
sion ofatraiigers lo all Uieir curiosities; bul Aat ii 
ftrises ffom sentiments tbe most pure, (l mn incii- 
ned to fay exalted,) is proved 1^ thfe anxiety 4hcy 
^aanifost that foreigners may thoroughly understand 
ike nature of all that is exhUiited to tfaem, and bor- 
row wkatever Jnay be conducive to general im» 
pfovenent. A nvin attends twice a week to give 
a particular description of all that is striking^ and 
Jhis good humour and ardour to oblige and instruct, 
fnhance the value of tbe repository* His days 
¥Ary ; wben I ymt^ there, they were Sunday and 
Thursday, 

I'his veoeraUe priory appears from the garden, 
like fin ancient palace ; and although devoid of 
inerit as a specimen of architecture, it cannot be 
viewed externally or internally without a feeling of 
tnteresti when the ideas connect with it a train of 
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monks and all their ceremonies and habits. We 
look about for the refectory, the gratings, the chape], 
and the cells. Slight are the traces of them ; and 
there is now, within, a gaiety of colouring, a light* 
ness and a bustle very foreign to it? former tone. 
It is now a grand portrait of all that is useful. — 
What a contrast to its original purpose ! Its pre* 
pent directors correspond with all parts of the globe, 
with a view of ^pnclior^ting the condition of their 
fellow creatures. It« former inhabitants, groaned 
put their lives in penance for sins that uifiny ^f 
them never had an opportunity of committing ; or 
unjler a yeilof austerity, pampered themselves with 
luxuries which they purchased without a ^single 
effort of pijnd or body, 
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l^ETTER Vl. 

To /^ ANTIQaABV. 

The ifuseum <jf Monuments-^The JJif^t(yr\f of 
Parifi—The Churches— Th^ Town Hall— The 
Palace of Jtusiice — - Fh<s lavalitfefi^ — The Mint 
^-^Uncient BtUldings, 

Dear Sir, 

To you, who so far from aflfecting 
to deipiac the productioufi of modern times, are as 
4»gcr for their developcipent, as you are for the 
examination of those that bear the stamp of anti* 
qaity, from which latter taste, eagerly pursued, 
your title emanate? ; I dedicate a chapter on the 
€ubjects which form your delight, and with which 
Ithe metropolis of France abounds. 

First in the rank of these charms, stand forth 
Museum of Monum^c^ts ! arrayed in your con)me« 
morative glories of Sculpture, from the times of 
yore, and from eras l£ss remote that Nature more 
particularly tharked her own I— When Atheism, 
with a barbarous disregard of taste, annihilated 
many of the temples of religion in Paris and in its 
vicinity, and despoiled others, 2& inan whom thc^^ 



Arts bail as diek watehfttl guurdiany and wfaow 
all France should venerate^ AL Leaoir, formed tlire 
rekolutioB to preserve from- aacriie^ the monu- 
meAt» raised by hm eeuntrVy or by adininng nidt* 
ividaals, to the memory of teiMfviied cbaraeters ; 
and in every possible iofltance the renftaint of their 
mortal f rame.— ->He succeeded in secreting them, 
through aU the convnlsiTe tkroes of the revolution ; 
and Ihe Gon8tituti4maI Aaeembly, with a judt sense 
of the value of such services^ grantee) him the an* 
cient convent Les Petits Augtnttoer, at aif aippifow 
priale receptacle for the venerable relics he had 
protected* Here, Marsi^ Minerva, and the Muses 
mourn alike their favorites ! aad there is soared jr 
a mortal but must sympathiie with one aC leael of 
these dvviaiti«t8« 

The surprise of the udftformed visitfifr ie most 
agreeably excited when enlering the meanest of 
gateways, af^puerKly belonging to a. house of a 
k)W description, he suddenly perceive* m long court 
surroimded with ahtiqiie buikHng)!^^ sonlke of Hier 
ornaments* of which have been seietoted from the 
reranantaof the churches and- of other edifices, ii»^ 
molated at the shmne of infidiplity. Proceedii^ 
forward under aedbways enriched with devic^Sw 
and through a smaller aAd'.morr sequestered confty 
on my irst visits I passed into a gaorden p^edtly 
in the English taster that is dkvested of o&nsrve^ 
formality; consequently in unison with the ^es* 
tigea of art scattered aronad. This' small spot of 
ground is laid out with so* ^ exquisite a cani^fng*^ 
as to seem devoid' of any, and appears of twice kv 
actual extents — It has atv effect aimost supet*huinM^ 
i9 be thus tranquilly placed^ wnong mement<lR9^ 06 
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heroes and their historians, poet;:, and philosopher^?,^ 
under the shade of the willow and the acasia, in the 
midst 6i a city where commerce and pleasare seem 
the sole pursuits of a busy throng, who are not a 
hundred yards removed. What a delicious retreat 
for studious Parisians ! — Our Temple, our gardens 
at Gray^s and Lincoln's Inn, still present an aspect 
of hurried passengers and common dwellings ; but 
here, all is repose ; a complete enclosure of roman- 
tic scenery! A thick foliage almost buries a Gothic 
ruin close by my seat ; a crumbling Roman tem- 
ple, clearer from branches, but still under their 
shade, meets my eye more remotely ; and in the 
open lawn stands a pillar with many a history of 
battles told by the actions of the heroes in bas re- 
lief: farther on, a tomb on which Time has but 
gently laid his decomposing weapon, and statues in 
a thick plantation, terminate the scene. — This was 
my favourite haunt in Paris ; and can you conceive 
any thing more inviting than its silence, itis soli- 
tude, and the cool air at twilight in a sultry autumn? 
Closed from all the gaieties without, I lingered to 
that hour full of reflections that soften and amend 
the heart ; and if the gravity of Descartes, whose 
features are here before me, and the remembrance 
of the fate of Abelard and Eloisa, who actually (as 
well as their images) lay extended under yon Gothic 
canopy, have given a tinge of melancholy to my 
thoughts, I have but to turn round, Moliere and 
Boilcau will enliven them ! Nor is this garden 
devoid of open walks, cheerful with a profusion of 
the gayest flowers ; some in antique vases, others 
scattered negligently among the trees; whilst in 
the gloom beyond, paths, that from the wildnc.ss of 
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Ibe bhrubbery appear long deserted, rise, £^1, and 
"wind at length over rustic bridges ; till, become 
confused in the distant plantation, they no longer 
can be traced. — ^In this " World in an Acre,*' al- 
though in addition to what I have enumeratecfy 
many a bust of bronze and stone, and mouldering, 
monument find a place, there is no redundance ; — 
all is harmony, all grace ; and it is hoped the great 
projector of the whola will infuse a portion of hi& 
taste into his countrymen, when in future they are 
planning the disposition of their grounds.^ — Do not 
suppose, my dear Sir, I have yet introduced you to 
a fourth part of the treasures this place contains. 
Turn back, and view with me the convent and its 
sombre chambers ; where sculpture, on a grander 
scale, courts inspection. — Look ! the door of that 
great hall opens, and through the awful gloom you 
think those groups of figures that stand so boldly 
out, are animated. They are from the inspired 
chisel of many an 'artist lost to the world, yet thu» 
surviving. Come on ; nay, be not transfixed by a 
dread of intimacy with the exalted characters before. 
you. /have become familiar with them ; and pene- 
trated those galleries that extend so far beyond. The 
dim light from the painted glass, at this closing 
hour of day, renders imperfect the features of the 
recumbent figures that appear beneath the windows 
— and the reverential feelings that you cannot con-* 
quer, are not diminished by the view of those seve* 
ral chapels ; so venerable in fretwork ! so solemn, 
with their gothie tombs! Here I sometimes take 
my morning walk, and, unmolested by other indi- 
▼iduals* seem to be received at once as a cotem- 
porary by characters whose lives were not cocvaL 
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If fivittg, tlieRe great nlett Wotrfd ndt, 1* rmagind, 
hate admittefd ifie thdr friend of imiivmfe; lam 
Aef« p€rttdiiMi tor gufv^^rt^eit imaged tmopposiid. 
A sigh of regf eft vdll, ftoweVer, obtrffde that thd 
wish by* some aet^qm to mtt-it therf C8t(*em(a wish 
seldom whxjily Useless trfren inspired)' confes too 
late in refefence! td them. By the aid of memory, 
and Bk) lesa of fancy, I trace itl their features some 
<jf the protoinem sentinrenfe their v«^orkB advantc, 
or of the paittons tvhicfa in^ig^ated them to acf ion ; 
and caitnotvht concftide th^at contemplations^ amotrg 
sages thus personifred, whom we ha^e formerly a£ 
mired' at a di^nee, stimulate tliemind toexcef and 
persevere i n whatsoever kndable puri$uit it may hap* 
pen to be efigaged. This, at least, is the feeliif^ 
vrith which /ever quit places of such a description ; 
aiJtd t judge of others by tnyself. — Who with us 
quits the abbey at Westminster Without sonte 
amendment of his^ heart or mind, however trdu*" 
sieftt it may be with the proJligatet-^And yet 
iffeau Atid narrow is our Pbet's Corner (commemo^ 
rative as it is of nearly all our men ef genius),, corn- 
ered with this convent of the Augn^tities atid its 
stupendous decor^dtls. Have we, its here, moffu- 
menfs regembling| temples, chapefs sacred to pro- 
gressive ages, tui filled with their respeclive tombs ? 
It is true, Paris contains not a structure for reti- 
gioug ritetf thit equals our metropolitan Cathedrals 5 
but the Adgu^ines Cnot like them disturbed by the 
frequently-discordant chaunt, and crowded f^azera 
jit gaudy ceremonials) affords its silent shelter for 
the " honored' dead ;^' a silence seldom broken but' 
by the footfall of the respectful enquirer into their 
severed nferics. 



I invite }o\i to pm^e bej>e, my dear Sir, not as 
an antiquary, who seeks the petty fragBient of a 
stone that may Jba^e Leeo a&oertaioed to b&v€ ex- 
isted ip the same Jbrjui 2C00 yiears, and >vho regards 
it with a degree of rapture unanthoxi^ed by taiit«^ 
biit ,flis an Autiiju^y (^ii^b as I knjow you to be) 
\vR0 li98 pcnetr^t^d the cha^p^ctef qf Uio$e wboe^ 
livp^ Of talents present frovi di^u^ periods^ exam- 
ples C^ }^k» o>YX^ And conE^equcjntly for mankiad in 
l^eneraj ; nko desires tio know how 9Mch peculiar 
merit loohfdf v^bo carefully jexaminV^be preten- 
jpiong! to i^cpv/3^y ip £gures p/offered as r<esem* 
blanf es ; who glorije^ jn )tbe faiibfulnes^s to nature 
of the ^Tti^t vvho has hoAded dom n to posterity at ' 
4be same time a j^^at cotcjqaporary and his own 
(a.me — A^ an Antiquarian ii^ short who carries with 
lim tbrrwgh all Jii^ i;nvegiigatiojas, be tbcy into ar- 
chit^ictvje, sculptiwe pr pther pbjects, the grand 
pxjncipje, utility, as jlhe ordpal by which he tries 
their merits. 

{ jiave poij)jted ouX a ^po| that to you will prove 
^n e]y.;MM0 » where yop will fbjreathe, as it were, 
the air pf a;QtiquiXy, and imagine yourself to have 
existed through various ages; nor cajD that mind 
be faiWy rjdiciUed.tbiit b^r« ^xi>Ui^ itself to afeeiing 
|)fsirt)]imjty* 

1 (ubjpin a Ji^t of ibe mctst striking objects. 

JjQ t^ gard.cj), monuj^nts ^re placed over the 
Asbi^s of pcfic^rtest Poibeau, Montfau^ on. La Fon-* 
Itaine, ili9j6$iipA^and JAojiere, Duguesclin, the Con^ 
stable Ajm of J^onlm^r^ucy, Beiu-v de Bourbon 
jC^ndly Pagob^ty a stpn^ statue of Jupiter, and 
i^.^ jHSliU pi^ce of ^ound for that purpose pnly^ 

1% 
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that of Abelard and Eloisa, brought from the Abbej^ 
of Paraclete. 

In the Convent^ the tombs are placed in various 
apartments, eacb of which is appropriated to a par- 
-ticular portion of years. 

In the great Hall are the rade sepulchral works 
of the dark ages — altars of the Oauls and the Ro- 
manS) yielding to the ravages of time ; the tomb ol 
do vis, where he appears imploring pardon for the 
t^ruelties h« practised; the decayed monuments 
X)f the Kings from his death to that of Charles Mar- 
tel; the vile Chilperic, the still more sanguinarji 
Fredegonde and the heroic conqueror Charlemagne, 
To render this Hall strikingly picturesque, a de- 
viation with regard to order lias taken place; and 
the aspiring tombs of the Cardinals Richelieu and 
MazaHn, that of Francis L and those of Cardinal 
Dubois, Diana ^e Poictiers, the statue of Petei 
Corneille, and a variety of decorative sculpture arc 
introduced* 

Chapel of the 13th century. — Lewis IX. called 
Si. Lewis; Philip the bold, and his Queen Isa 
bella ; Charles King of Sicily ; his uncle and others. 
— The HyU of sculpture very uncouth. 

) 4th century. — Philip the Fair ; the Due d' Alen- 
^on, slain at the battle of Cressy ; King John of 
France, who died in London, where he was at- 
tended by Edv^ard the Black Prince, to whom he 
w'as prisoner ; the celebrated Charles V. surnamed 
the Wise, a great patron of the arts ; the intrepid 
Du Guesclin, &c.«— iScu/pfure advancing* 

i 5th eent-ury. — Lewis d'Orleans and his brother 
Charles, one x)f the early poets ; Renee d'Orleans t 
pjbiiip de Commines, the historian ; Charles VI. ^ 
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C^arlc^ VII.; Valentine of Milfn; Jjewis Xl.y 

Jpa^of Arc; Isabel pf fi»yaria ; LievYis XIL &c. 

There is tnufh e-Uggme ia^ some of the oma* 

mmi^» Tke iomh <)/ L^s XIL resembling 

a gothic chapelj is a superb specimen of the 

tast^ of thffjBs tipies^ 
1 6tti .c«9JUiry.rrT-Fr4qAi3 1* |tnd big wife Claude, 
reeumhent figwe^ ^qoirably executed by Jean 
C^wgPPPJ Heiyry JV* by Fr^ncheville ; Pibrac; 
M^rot; Rabelais^ t|}je bra?e ()olig^; |he wise 
THopi^l; Philibe^t(fcl«orme; Palissy; Roiwardj 
^e^ Cousin ; A^ipt, imd the insatiable Catherine 
de Medioi. 

Scuipture hacf by this time acquired a style 

evidently the refult of a close enquiry int(K 

nature* 
1 7(Jb century. — The great fioancieri^ Colbert ; Le 
Tellier ; J^e Brun^ tbe historicai painter, and his 
mothei* ; tbe pbilosopbicai historian Ue Thou ; JLuUi, 
the iBysician; Des4;artes9 ihephilosoplieif; Mar&Uai 
[Tiurenue in the Arms of imm<4'tality ; Poussin, 
styled tbe painter of iioets and philosophers; Le- 
su^ur ; the Princess 4e Coj^ti ; CorneiUe; the good 
I^a Fontiune; tbe elegant Racine; Mansard; Pas- 
cal ; Quinault ; Coysevox ; Santeul ; Lcnostre ; 
Lamo^non ; Fenelon ; ]^^uet the first of French 
Qjrators ; and all the great men of the flouxisbing 
age of Lewis HIV. who is to be found among hift 
heroes and philosophers, regarding his old friends 
with exultation* — Bis statue is most kighlyjinish', 
edt and altogether French sauLptwe is become ho*, 
npurable to the arts, 

} 8th century ,< — Maupertius ; Cr<!;bil]on ; Cou8»» 

icHn; liepzmtrc:. Marshal Saxe; 5}onteBquieu ^ Foa* 

«>.','■ 
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tenelle; Chevert; Helvetius; Piron; Jean Bap* 
tiste Rousseau ; Buffon ; Voltaire ; d' Alembert ; 
Caylus ; Marshal d'Harcourt, (&rc. 

Sculpture has still evinced improvement ; 
many of the heads and figures are full of ex* 
pression and truth; but there is great con- 
trast of style ^ and inequality of success. 
Doubtless you desire to learn the origin of a 
city that had lately some claim to be s^Ied the 
capital of the world. According to Caesar and 
iStrabo, Paris was named Lutetia, and- was the 
chief town of a people called Parisii. It was 
confined to the Island which is now called La Cit^, 
and which is joined by the Pont Neuf to the two 
banks of the river Seine. Fifty years before the 
Christian era, Lutetia became the property of the 
Boraans> but revolting, Caesar sent Labienus to 
reduce it to obedience. He was twice repulsed 
and it did not surrender till the inhabitants had 
burnt the greater part and s^en their Chief, Camu- 
Jogene and his brave Gauls, perish by their side. 
At that time an altar to Jupiter was erected on 
one of the points of the Island ; and Mars had jsl 
temple on Mx>ntmartre, then Mont de Mar;;. 
St. Denis having introduced the Christian Faith, 
a small church was raised in the third centurv. 

The Emperor Julian in 356, occupied Lutetia, 
and dignified it with the title of his " dear city." 
There was then a suburb extending to the magni- 
ficent palace of Thermae (warm baths) in the Rue 
de la Harpe, of which some remain^ are disco- 
verable ; in a small street at the back, some of 
the remnants of the antique architecture in this 
quarter are interesting and much frequented by the 
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curiovHB ; a coop«r, a traiteor, a printer, and others, 
inhabit a venerable pile. Julian buit the Great 
Chatelet as a citadel for the protection of Paris, 
and in the 5th century, Clovia ^ratly ira roved 
and extended the city. The 9th, filled it with 
dismay, through the incursions of the Normans, 
ivho pillaged the rich monasteries, and ultimately 
destroyed most of the adjacent houses, in 886, 
the Normans besieged it a third time under 
Sigefroy, and it resisted for a year and a half in the 
midiit of the horrors of pestilence and famine 
through the valour- of Eudes Count of Paris, and 
'of the Bii^hop of Goslin, and his nephew Eble, 
ifvho signalized themselves in a manner not ex* 
pected in ecclesiastics. Charles the Fat at length 
appeared at Montmartre, and by ignominously 
paying lOOOJbs. of silver, delivered the country 
froin his enemies. In the 10th century commerce 
l>egan to flourish, but such was the ignorance of 
the times, that -the early kings of the Capetian 
race coold not road : ana those persons who were 
thus accomplished were called clerks^ Soon, how<r 
ever, the schools of Paris acquired great esteem, 
and persons flocked from all parts to hear the elo- 
quent Abelard. A University being at length esta- 
blished, not less than 20,000 scholars crowded the 
colleges* Philip Augustus at the commencement 
of the 13th century- surrounded the city with 
walls, paved the streets, and raised the towers of 
the Louvre and other buildings: the former, 
though now in the centre of Paris, was then be-r 
yond it. In 1294, Philip the Fair rendered the 
parliament stationary in the metropolis, and pco* 
pie pleaded in courts of justice instead of deciding 
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right ty mgh c9vpiK4* Pwiw ^^ i»fcftci!r 

f eig^ of C{|«^lfs V j[. the ^pgiirii g«t pi^e^i^ ^i 
the ^etiroppli^^ JA H22, H&^f V, of SofljlQd 
^ied H th^ CMie <)f Yi^eon^, ^.n4 Qiarlfcs cj^- 
/ pired « prison^ in tj^e saoae ye^f ii^ PtU-is, whare 
Henry VI. ^f flngjf^ was cr^w]»<e4 ¥ips ^f 
JFraace, CWl?s Vlfc regained thf ^ity in HSSt 
^nd inhabited tb» PpI§^ 4e Toi|r|ielIps, bow i\^ 
Plivce Roy^Ie. The h9rrit>}e mi^p&cri^ of the Pro- 
testants ^^cwrr-ed on St. ^tjiolw*'^'? 4*y i^ 1 578. 
Fri^ocis I, erected inany publiq buildiogs early in 
the l^h century, aijd in 1649, H^»ry II- ^9» «• 
inverse io the rapid iocr^dse 9^ $he city, tbi^t bt 
prescribed Ijavits, beyond which np persons were 
permitied to build- Paris w^ thep 90 i^Qs^C? ty 
night thial the thefktr^s ^Iwed ft Jalf pf^t four. 
Henry I V^ did mwch tew^r^s the ^oibellisbjoaent 
of the city, )!^ewis XIVp 9til) more, ^nd the plikQs 
of Buonaparte, hfid they bee^ eic^ciji^ted, w oi/ild bf^Tc 
left Paris without a rival in the splendour of h^r 
streets, as she now is in op^ny other poiat9« Be^ 
sides the boulevards in the interior of PM'is, wbiclt 
marked a former bouoilary, ther^ ^§ ^tr» hsuh^ 
vards which surround tjie city, and its liinils 2Nre 
now nearly 30 wijes, but within this.spap? ja/e m^uy 
large gardens and pieces of w^t^ ground* The 
number of houses in Paris does not exc^d one^ 
third of those in London, but the peopU ar« inore 
than one-half; about 600,000, besides foreigiver«. 
The churches in Paris would occupy much of 
your time. There are q^ny objects within e^hi; 
that merit examination fi^nd (heir appear«#ic^ is 
widely diferent from those of England. I did not 
enter a single church iu France that w^s not pro- 
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dnctiTe of much gratification, and those in the 
metropolis abound in interesting or curious ob- 
jects. It is a great relief to quit the painful, un** 
eyen stones in the streets, the clatter oi carriages, 
and the pushing of the people for the perfect tran- 
quillity, the coolness and the cleanliness of the 
churches that rear their heads over the dull houses 
in different quarters of the town. The dim light, 
the painted glass, the richly carved pulpit, th^ 
numerous paintings, the sculpture, and the noblo 
organ, of a bold size and height, are the im« 
pressive contents of almost every building appro- 
priated to religious worship. 

That of Notre Dame, in the form of a cross, 
surpasses all the rest in size and majesty. It was 
built in the reigns of Lewis VIL and of Philip 
Augustus, in the ]2th century, is ih the Arabic 
taste, afid is detached from other edifices, except 
that -on one side it is joined to a small part of the 
archi episcopal palace, a structure that forms a cu- 
rious contrast to the elegant and elaborate cathe- 
dral, being a heavy mass of stone, offensively 
white* surrounded by a tolerable garden and a 
large plain wall. These tasteless fabrics are not 
visible in the principal points of view from which 
the church is seen ; it is a truly noble object as it 
stands before you in the small square that fronts 
the grand entrance. 

There are many rude figures intended as orna- 
mental that surmount the doorway, \>'hich add to 
the richness of the architecture, but are in the 
rudest style of barbarism. Galleries, small co< 
lumns, pyramids, and obelisques in miniature, are 
th€ prevailing features «mong the decoratiians^ of 
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the 4t7^TJiQfr. Qn^ Jipidred a94 tv^enty ^lUcs 

dispfeys a ^orowp^pwdijsig 4«gr«« ^f.spliBp^r. . The 
middle ^i^Ie, gfmi from ibe ijtftight x^f MP ^Pof> 
affords (rQBi tj^e #n4r(Mi^ 9M ^niotorrji^ptcd vi^vv^ 

^Viinpt^(x^ ^aiT^ ^1^ bilking pict^^s ^rjA the 
lgob?liB itap?s(try tj^ ^dorn ijki^ «idc;^ ^^ qjuc^ m^t 
tke eye ; itiid th« ^i^^tl |c}iap(^ of t^e wj^^pr aisles 
are perceptii})le |}etW^9 the pillii^« A gre«t 
.iiutniiier of ^iibjept$ ip bas jrelief> |(OBCie <>f ^hlch 
^re extremeiy Mirell ^xjeiciv^i af<s jintivdifced iu 
t^is church; U which* Vptwtthm^^i^g the pro- 
Cu»eoe$(S of decoratipnpy ther^ is ^ M^y €i«gipiicity 
(th^l Qverp^wer^ the gaudii^e69 tM qai^t oiiiirwh^ 
iiave iiyuried t;h^ ^Ifeict, Pew of ijie FreAcJt 
^htirches f^re sq cbasite iq tbe^ cat^iuring; a§ ^ptrc 
Da^ie ; yet there ^^ jtv^o or tbr^ jth^t j^arpw it 
in this ^t^'i|)i|te of beaujty. Th<8 superb choir wi^s 
the desigo ^ j9f Cp«t« ; the ^btar juid the illic- 
it ufiry are-of~iB^ri|# m^ porphyry, aqd teasiUatisd 
paveiQeAt^ and Tarie^Mied fthrioes (ftdorii the mu- 
ineroiis cfaupe!^ T^ picto^ei^ ^e ^tf^kinr 4od 
<ahoye mediwUy, (h? tape^ry hei^w iU-^Votfe 
Oaue h «ppiled ^y i](j9 tfirp hefyy towers, the 
4]u3ky Ihi? of which f^vorie^se^ hy htack ^hjEUters* 
land tbiMr qae9iio^3$, bgr t^ei^ ff^oikffi ^viiHjpwa 
0eneath, but iU accord wi^h the Jight and d^ic^t^ 
.ar<Jhitect^r« of |h? |?iodjr* The vi«w ^f ^9 cityt 
fro» ifai^e tow w *P rte PPs^ satj^iwtqry to those 
who deiir^ t9 obt^i* |k knowjiedge of its ^tu^tion ; 
Xh^t f|-oi9 tj^ P*Pl*<eon ^9 ^Hpf ^ i^e^^tifa). 

St, G^rnii^Ji d«i Pf ^, Wi:? aa *bhey, (owi^ed 
hy phil4«)^i ix^ ^^^9 has Bp^biiig /to difstjngpisiL it 



slamdfi' tKat Klt^ Pctpiftf, tffiletf h« ofdet^vT Sr. 
O^mltfiit^!^ body to B«r tem&fH fftm H^svdt tor 
the middle ef tf^ dhifdr^ 9«M i& k, ^Tteceiv^y 
Muter SniAt Gerttmin^ tnit fiiltge 6! Pallki^au 
aAd iift de[MfAdedeie§l^'-*-^We dd not ItHkfh Whethef" 
tlv^ SsHit f69Hfie4 ki^ «p|lft)Mioii^ bM if imist have 
hteh t€tf ai€t«ptable tieli^ to tiie fl/UffOttAdlA^ 
■iR)tih4 PtfFaise«p[ » better fttowtf tcy us by fhef 
Mugflie ibaA by fhe ftiiiif tb^ vHio» it Appertained % 
but in future you willy M ddtlbf, encfeite^ your 
reepeet ibr a tHIa^e" m tatted in t&le!» of yafe« 
There are remidtt^of tfie ttoiiaMery of S^. &ef main 
d« Pr^ diifcoterable about the p'lsoix ealj^ed the 
Abbajpe; and k haaftdsMe* priAtifig office' and 
hdiaea adjaeettt, tefte a feneraM^ air, thou^ 
\^\f fepafred. Durhf^ fhe 1*6^^)^(1011, a libritry 
of I6CF,dOO^ volumes wa^ ber« destf oyeJ. 

{St. Etfenne^iu^-MoAt, Ctfcl^tffly Sf, GeAeYiete/ 
tboi^'^a v«ry ant](itf^app(ftiiWiceon tfte ou!dfde, 
18 the lights and gay^ ebur<^h in Piirik in (he in- 
terior. Its open^^drh oi^tfaAent«V itff Coilfbsiotf of 
€hr«*c;l:, Arabit,antl Crothic orders, aniditi airy-built 
stair-case, strike the spedafof ttith aittofli^hment y 
«a, froinf the gloein withont, be etpttXA aH that is 
^ttttbte within. A variety of eolottt^ and drapery 
contribute to ahoclt the eye of taste; which, turn- 
ing away in disgust, ilifd^ a relief in the modest 
tbiitf of the configuous Paritheonr. St. Ef iftnne, the 
firont of which a mudi adtarfri^, wa^ built in 
lj{22, on the ruins of, the abbiey of St Genevieve, 
whose tomb, found in a subterranean ehapel, has 
been nrised into* the church, where it forms an 
altar, atf^ beariif the dsl)& <yf 511. The pulpit 
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modern, designed by LaHyre, is supported by a 
Sampson, well executed by TEstocard. Some of 
the pictures are good. The martyrdom of Sl 
Stephen, over the altar, is by Le Brum 

St. Gervais. — The front of this church is bean^ 
tiful ; Desbrosses was the architect, and he chose 
the three Grecian orders for his grand portal, 
placing the one above the other. The interior has 
a solemn effect, the light issuing from richly 
painted windows ; those at the back of the altar^ 
viewed from Ihe entrance, are particularly im*- 
posing. It is lamentable that this pleasing struc- 
ture is almost buried in mean houses. ' 

The Holy Chapel, at the Palace of Justice, 
wa^ erected by St. Lewis, in 1245, and has aa 
air of great antiquity, a richness, and an elegance 
that have given it the character of being one of 
the purest Gothic temples in Europe. — The four 
edifices I have already mentioned, and the nave of 
St* Gervais, may be considered as specimens oC 
the first st^Ie of architecture in France; the se- 
cond, (that of the age of Lewis XI V.) is exhi- 
bited in the five that follow, in which the Roma^ 
is the style chiefly imitated. 

Church of the Jesuits. — A Roman cross with a 
dome in the centre. The front is overcharged 
with ornament ; the interior is grand. 

St. Mary has little to recommend it. 

The Assumption is a circular church, simple 
and beautiiul within, with a cupola painted by La 
Fosse. The outside has a portico supported by 
eight Corinthian pillars. 

The Val de Grace, built by Ann of Austria, in 
164 J, for monks, is converted into an hospital for 
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inralid soldiers, and its truly elegant church iota 
a magaz ine. The marble payeraeht, the fine paint* 
ings in the dome, by Mignard ; the Corinthian pi» 
lasters and the.bas relief, by Augier, remain un- 
injured* There is much grace and lightness ia 
the exterior, the portal having columns and mar- 
ble statues, also by Augier* The hearts of some 
of the royal family were here interred. 

The church of the Sorbonne, of a similar de« 
scription, is destined to the same degrading office, 
and with more direful effects. It appears alreadjf 
in a state of ruin, and nothing can be more dismal 
than this part of the town. The dead silence that 
reigns throughout the heavy buildings of the Sor- 
bonne is certainly favourable to the artists who 
reside in them ; and this repose must have been 
necessary for the discussion of the doctors in the- 
ology, for whom I^wis erected the buildings. 
There were four churches close to each other on 
this spot ; in one of them the celebrated divines 
and ther disciples held deliberations. David's 
pictures are now shewn in another. 

The third era of architecture, still aiming at the 
Roman style, was a character grand and severe^ 
of which these five churches are examples. They 
were built under Lewis XV. and ire t^ is XVI. 

The new St* Genevieve, the Pantheon, has 
been described. 

St. Sulpice is one of the most splendid monu- 
ments of France, and should not be hurried over 
by the traveller. Its majestic front, by Servan- 
doni, of the Doric and ionic orders, is crowned 
with two towers, one of which is mean, in its un- 
finished state, and much lessens the beauty of one 
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ef this llfi«^ nui€tn HMitate^y In wMelr ttt^ fceld 
emifi^pYi^d, lidd tif« ««t«i!tl6ii to pM>portfon in thi^ 
«l^(5«tk$tt, ]*8&0 ttte ddtiAtfltii^a 6f the e6Sa6$eenti^ 
a« well tts 6f tti« doita A^ 6litiftr«^. Beneath tb^ 
fiolAe p6rtido !tr« Sdfl^^ alduiifftble ba» reliefs, by 
St«dta{. Bdf t6 fh« itlt^ioYy 2e is i^t Msj to db 
j^sth;^ by d«ik;fiptioti. A rtmgid effect is ptc^ 
duced thatfMlses /rblfl a <!0mb1i^tk)n of tutiies^ 
t^hich it is) difteult td HfiM^ or t6 cd^r^hendU^ 
T^^ CdyiiUMattt ord«# pteftfife ; <1ie ahar and the 
t^6Ktthg thf^tighoue $tt^ tMfe ciagte thin is ge- 
tienllly f<$ififtd ifi FfeiMlli IfuifdiYigK ; tytft the ridl^ 
j^esd <9f the paiiitiiig iindfl]^ delidkoy of the stdlp- 
tHfr«9 iA the tMpd df the Yk^t\, hehmd tfh« 
^feat liltai'^ ^hh^f ihtdU ^^rpflM. A soft light 
U tAMtied Hy ift^Ms tfiit itre kitiMt^ley whith 
gW«s a te'i^dei* tone t6 the Sculptured form of 
Mary, #ho, Wilfted 1^ the lightest clouds^ baa 
jiiiit ptaded 0^ ibot OtI the Earth, to i^hich dhe is 
About ^ preneiit hei^ SoU. The perfect sireetiie^d 
of Met coutiteiiiinc^, the hatiUony and repose of 
the tints, and the gl6oxxi in whklfyou are placed, 
i^ett the figures iA«f be the ooly eiilighteiied ob* 
ject^; Approaidh nea^^r to the ^tiblioio then any 
scene I hiite witnessed, dnd I likened int<61antdrlly 
for sOifle CdestiAl^outid ; ithen tho Organ stTeJ Is 
Its soleiim hot^Sj it must powerfully efieet. It Is 
before you ascend the steps of the dhttpeP tha^ thii 
enchanting appearllirce arrests you. Od a nearer 
V^ew, the excinisitely painted ceiling, i^hidh i» 
CdiicaTe, is clearly visible, though it ^ ^il! iiitw 
possible t6 discover frotti whence the light pro^ 
ceeds. The paintings are small scriptarai fi^k^ 
among cloud*, by Lenroine ; the sciilptbr or tH^ 
Virgin was Pigale. A superb, pulpit with the 
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xnarble at^ireases and the ^gure of Charity ; the 
vessels for hply water i|t jthe cross, of granite 
from Eigjpt ; and thofife near thi^ entrant, of eqpr^ 
mojLis sMls on rocks of J9iar|l)le ; j^re aonoog ^ 
$uoiptuou3 decorations. 

llie .^hurph of $tf HP9b has a gramd portico, 
and there is much lightnesf aiul ^jptlipity in thft 
ipfty i^isle. Thre^ chap^^' behind the choir are S9 
CQotriired as to prpdiice a striking efi^ct ; sooief 
yrh^tp perhap^} too theatr|pa(, and here again the 
l^ht is admirajbly thrown. Christ crycified is 911 
•p, rock, .an4 th^ I^lagd&lcu ^^ the foot of the cross^ 
The pictures of St. Denis, by Y ten, and of a cure 
(effected at the intercession of St^ (xenevieve, by 
Poyepp arjB $ne specimens of the late school. 

Stf Eustace is a bold structurej bi^t a b^^'barous 
mixture of Greek and Gothic offends, and tbelc^ 
pi pn3 of p(s toners renders ijt ^till more uncputh^ 
f ^ pillars that support the nar^rew pof tico are 
studd^ ^ith small square pieges of sytone^ a mod^ 
of spoiling them to which the French are attached 
as t|i^y ar,e j^lso to (grossing tbeiy with a number of 
lines, like rings, ^hi.s church is large and r^^ 
sf^ibles aa ^bbey . Colbert, Yoiture, Vaugelas^ 
tojid Chev^rt bare her^ thi^ir sepulchres ^ and on 
tiie latter is one of the be$t of French epitgphitf 
nefir the e^traupe, on a gif^rbl? sjab. 

^tf philip du Iloule, also lajrge .and^andspxuei 
grj^t^e? by its simplipity apa |ts grave character. 
The pprti^o i^ pf the Qoric or4^r. The insid# is 
strikingly ^lega^jt* The conei^rp ceiling i^ ten. 
minated in an ampfaitheatrical forp9, a|i4 supported 
by six 9t§4ely tojujwio^. The cpup i^^ll fs^part^- 
cfijafl^ Wj?r^fTp on ^pterii^ 
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■ St. Merry, a diirrch on» tnticli smaller scale, hast 
a mean exterior and a dirty neighbourhood, but is 
rich in ornament within. The fine choir was the 
work of Stodtz, and the arcades are of a stiicco, 
closely imitating marble. A golden glory over the 
altar, in tolerable unison with the surrounding co- 
k>urs*and decorkions, has a much better effect thaa 
you would imagine could be given to such an object. 
The pictures, with the exception of a few, are 
Kighly interesting. The two that are placed in the 
chapels at the sides of the choir, are by Charles 
Vanloo, and some of the others are chaste, well 
designed, and of a solemn expression. 

■St. Louis, formerly the Capuchins, is the sim*- 
plest in Paris, but so well proportioned in all its 
parts, that it is not the less admired. It was erects 
ed in 1780. 

The church des Petits Ponts, after the designs 
of Peter le Muel, in 1656, of the Ionic order, 
surmounted with a kind ^i composite, has its 
beauty. 

St. Germain I'Auxerrois has nothing striking, 
but its portai, on which are the statues of Childe- 
bert and his wife Ultrogotha, the founders of the 
ancient chapel, on the scite of which the present is 
raised. This front is the work of the famous Per- 
rault, and Le Brun added some ornaments; they 
are specimens of pure Gothic. It is surprising 
that two such great men did not effect something 
of more consequence. The altar boasts a good pic- 
iSrcy by Rumbourg. A grating of polished iroi^ 
is worthy of remark. ' 

Si. Thomas d'Aquin. The exterior, Doric over 
Ionics the interior, Corinthian, and the fine ceiling, 
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bfgva in 1685. 

9t« SfBveriny of ^ 4a^ ^9k|K>wf , w«3 ^mbelliatiod 
by Ttt%» i^ |684f lifter the drawings qf l«e firan. 
%t§ alt^ 18 Of naqiented with eight j|»arble pillars 
cqn^positie, whi«:h siipi^ort f cypol^ <sqriched with 
bronze gi|t. {|t m^ri{9 titteQtion, 99 jjideed do eacli 
pf these I h&ye e^Hoperiited* 

Xi?iiotel d® Ville (the town bftll) though con- 
4e|BB^ fqr ita fr^hiteptyrt bfi9 a richer «.nd nore 
iaterestipg f ppe^rance thftn ppch high-ioofed build- 
ings in g^9^4^ Itf i^oier qom-t is small but haiidT 
sqpde, and ide^r^ted with arcades. The design 
y?4Pi by Njpbolf^ de (^rotpnpe* in 1433. The Co* 
riglbi^^ pillars are tqp su^^ll, and a Falataff would 
sefifjeely be ftble to eater at the gr^iid doqr. All 
^*s dUpvQportion i^ Qert^Jlply bftrbarouH, but it has 
«pp^ ^neP9i9m^ l( ^48 Ibe theatre of many of the 
)|N^ri4 s^eqc^ of the r^pniblic, mi of the f|ill of 
^ friends 4>[ Jfliobespierre. 

f*b^ Palaq9 9f ^usjTiQe i$ ft9 large as a amail 
town, and is not deficient in dignity. It is sttp« 
fm^iif^ bave originated uqd^r ]&udes» in the ninth 
$l^.9tufy« W9^ ii^<bbiited by several of tke Kings of 
Fr^ace, 9^i W»s ^e» tivie^ destroyed by tire. The 
frqat court if enteried through a superb grating, 
which lf»^ to th^ numerous steps ascended to gafa 
the prifujipal d^r. The body of the building is 
faced with fovr Doric pillars and statues, repre- 
senting Justice, fortitude. Plenty, and Prudence. 
The great hall ti» the right, where ambassadors 
were formerly received) and the nuptials of princes 
celebrated, is rav? the rende^you$ of Ifkwyers and 
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their clients. The halls and other apartments are 
graody but beneath them is a prison, the Concier- 
gerie, to which if Justice consigns her victims,' 
Charity has not always been allowed to- interfere 
in their treatment, and mercy has remained unheard* 
The shades oi Marie Antoinette, Pichegru, and 
many others, still haunt some living characters in 
their leisure hours, to tell this awful tale. 

One side of this palace is occupied by vast gal- 
leries, where a variety of trades people expose their 
goods for sak. It is a kind of extended £xeter 
'Change ; and the French are partial to these co- 
vered passages for venders and purchasers ; some 
of them, 6i a very superior kind, are to be found 
in several quarters of the town, and the shops withiti 
them are among the most splendid, best arranged, 
and frequented. These sheltered ways are couve«- 
nient on a rainy day, and from the boulevards to 
the. rue St. Honor^, nearly a mile, by going through 
the passage des Panoramas, that of Feydeau and 
the Palais Royal there is only the rue Vivienney 
which is short, and another ver} small space, that 
is uncovered* ' 

The Hotel des Invalides is one of the nobles^ 
erections in Paris, and one of the evidences that 
. jLewis XIV. studied the comfort of his subjects 
after they had assisted his ambitious projects. It is 
the asylum for disabled soldiers, and consists of 
£ve courts after the design of Bruant, uhich were 
begun in 1671, and completed in 1700. The 
facade towards the Seine is grand but heavy; in 
the middle are colossal figures of Mars and Mi* 
nerva. Justice and Prudence, in bas relief, and at 
the fiides figures representing the four nations con<* 
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^ered by the royal founder. It is the firftt court 
chat principally pleases*; rendered light and elegant 
by arcades, it is at once simple and imposing, and 
is ornamented, but not profusely, with figures, 
horses, arms and trophies. The church, a grace- 
ful structure and truly splendid, presents a singular 
medley of military and religious decoration ; pic- 
tures of battles, and in the magnificent dome, the 
twelve Apostles by Jouvenet, and a Glory by La- 
ibsse, beneath which is some of the finest tesselated 
marble pavement. There are some other good 
paintings of Saints and the monument of Marshal 
Turenne in the arms of victory ; the battle of Tur- 
keim, bas relief in bronze ; Wisdom and Valour are 
placed near, and Vauban and Gen. St. Hilaire re- 
pose in this spot. The gilding, though sumptuous 
in a high degree, assimilates so well with the 
varied colouring in the interior of this beautiful 
church, as not to appear too gaudy ; which cannot 
be asserted of the exterior, where alight and finely 
proportioned dome is certainly spoiled by this ex- 
traordinary addition. Viewed as a novelty a;id 
an object of peculiar richness among stately build* 
ingSj or seen as it is in many points of view rising 
from a mass of trees, it is apt to snatch applaUt^e 
Ijrom you before you have time to consult your 
judgment ; and this is the case with a vast many 
of ^e attractive French works. The four refecto- 
ries at the invalides with Lewis's battles by Mar- 
tin, the immense kitchens, the hydraulic machine 
that conveys water to all parts of this establishment, 
the time-piece by Lepautre, the fine Library where 
the brave veterans may be found reading, and 
above all, the ^mirable models of sever^^l fortified 
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|)o\yj^, fbpuld be seen. Tbe cspianade aiid ampl^ 
ji^lk^ 9zl«0(jii9g to tJie river, and ifik poatiguouB 
fXt^rn^i bjoulevajrds form somft of the nott delight- 
ii^l proQiep^s in Paris, 

1 h^ve now Af^ciibed the l|uildiA^ that in your 
<jiar&ctiBr of Aotiquary woald chiefly interest you, 
and vyill Ukfi leave by a sli^^ mention of two or 
tbr^c more strut tures, and some remains of struc- 
tiKes that you would be desirous oi exaniuing. 

Thi^ Hoti^l des fMooaaies (th^ Mint) is a very 
large building close to tbe Font Neuf, and th^gh 
heavy from the Ua£k tinge with whieh th^ smoke 
pf the city has covered it, adds to the grandeur of 
the broad quays. Mr. Antoine furnished the desiga 
m ni2>, loofc jpiliars and tbe statues of Peace, 
Cojumerce, Prudenpe, fortitude, Plenty, and Law, 
&ce the S^ne, and a yestihule with deric eolumnu 
lead to tbe principal court. To the right ts^a noble 
Stair-ca$^e, on ascending which I little expected to 
£nd the apartments fitted up with^the splendour of a 
palace. A sumptuous Museum of minerals ar^t- 
ranged in excellent order, together wi<h other 
curiosities and various articles for chemistry and 
for experimental philosophy are on the irst floor 
where lectures on these subjects are delivered.— 
Near the top of the Museum, i^ a magifieent eor* 
ridor, the sides of which present additional objects 
for attention and are terminated by small galleries 
that are also filled. How can time ever appear 
tedious to a Parisian with such numberless resources 
l)efore him !- —A portion of the medals is removed 
to the Royal Library ; some fine Roman coins and 
Others still remain, and hy application to the direc* 
tors, strangers may be admitted to the Mint. 
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The Military Sch*)ol in ihe Champ de Mars^ 
Fonifded in 1751, by Lewis XY. an elegant strac^ 
ture, has a dome, on which are the figures of Time 
and Astronomy whh a diaU The inner court sur- 
rounded with doric columns is striking, and at the 
foot of 'the grand stair-case are the statues of Cond)6^ 
Turenne, Saxe and Luxembourg. This fine place 
is converted into barradks. The walk from the 
invalids to the very expansive Champ de Mars,' 
through the boulevards is agreeable, 
~ La Tour de St. Jacques-la^Boucherie, is the 
most elaborately finished relic in this city. Its 
lelesance and richness drew me into a number of 
little wretched streets, and induced me to wade 
through A rag fair, th^it I might behold the fine 
church to which it belonged ; but that 'has disap- 
peared, und this little gothic remnant rises now out 
of liquor*<hops, rag-shops, and I know not what 
rubbish. I cannot learn the date of the tower, but 
advise you to approach it, and also that o^ St. Jean 
de Latran, as it is supposed to have headed the 
palace of Clovis. 

The Hotel des Sens, built in 1318, since occu- 
pied by Cardinal Duprat, shews us what kind of 
jnansioDS the nobles of Charles VL inhabitecl* — , 
Moliere was born in the Rue de la Tonnellerle, 
where you may see a rude bust of the dramatist! 

In the Hotel de Mesme, was held the famous 
bank of Law, the Financier, wbo ruined France 
by 'his projects. 

In the Hotel de la Rochefoucault lived the 
^^reat Turenne. 

I have ransacked Paris for morsels of antiquity 
to Ratify you, my dear Sir^ and at the same time 
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myself j but <^xcept tt\e chur^he^, it dpe9 not afford 
^Q ]i>any obje,cts of curiosity in t\iis ppint of Tiev 
as Tariou^ cities tjtiat are fiir less cpp$idei;j^ble.*;9f» 
F^ces herp abound ; tbey are chieQ> moderi;!^ 
^pd it is in the election pf auch e;itensjve pile^^ 
|:hat the architect hfts firople play for his genius, 
^' Uncoofined as to space and ^yle, jind nj»t sp 
^vecely scrntinised as tp th^ fule^ of orders^ h& 
can range about his imaginatiou and preseni; uf 
ivith its phoice^ prpdupe. This country affordf 
pue 9^ohg many proofs, that aristocratic gpvern* 
fpents are favourable to the architect.'' ^f 1]*hf^ 
Greeks were ignprant of splendour in privati^ 
bouses, in Jtaly their magnificence has ftttajlped itf 
isumipit, and Paris emulates her ^out^ejrn neigbr 
bour. Tha desire tp strijifLe the puUitude Vitik 
awe^ apd to assist in the plan of subordination, a$ 
W<ell as the inordinate disproportion of (p;'tujiep3 
^re, I imaging, the phief c^ti^e^ of it^e f^fcf^ 
of thi^ lurt in despptic ^pyerni^fsi^ts.*' 
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tETTEft YIL 
To g; E, Ed<i. 



TJte Hewdiltion—The Mannwri of the People 
traced through the reigns of Lewis HY. and 
XVL emdttf Napokon^ TheprSsehtCttstomS'-^ 
TheJrts ufkl Sciences in Frdkee and England 
compared. 



YoU retollecJt, no doulrt, tHSit pr^ 
viOii^l]^ i6 the latV ^arsr With Fiance, li^e refad 
fOlumeaftet'ToIuih^ on the manners otiti inhal)!*. 
ijAiiiSj ^lid that thes^ d^dcriptions w'ei'e coufirnled 
#heii tlie vast influi Of emigrants to this cOuntrj^ 
afforded us the meahj^ of estimating the accuracy' 
of the statements. With what expectation^ th^se 
pbrtrdits and their prototypes^ had filled me oii 
riiy journey to France, the eferly part of this 
Woirk exposes ; I have now to prove tO yoii 
tlldt feVr of thfta \^er6 fulfilled. The rdvolu- 
dons in their government and' the instigktprs of 
these revei'seSj have very sensibly affected their 
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habits. The conduct of Lewis XV. and of h» 
ministers attacking the dearest interests of the 
nation, raised the indignation of all reflecting men, 
and drew on the government the lash of popular 
writers. The unmanly degree of humility withr 
which the middle classes regarded and served the 
higher, and the general adoration of the '^ Grand 
Monarque," began to subside into moderate re« 
spcct, which in time gaite place to a spirit of inde* 
pendence, and before this reign terminated, to 
occasion resentment. Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
other men, whose opinions were eagerly sought, 
encouraged disaffection by pointing out the claims 
of reason and nature ; and the Frenchman in ad- 
dressing his superior,. lessened the ccmvexity of his 
bow at least half an inch. It was, however, still 
obsequious^ and Flattery was called upon for her 
choicest stores when the youthful, the benevolent, 
the scientific Lewis XVI. and his gay and beaute- 
ous consort occupied the Tyrant's throne. The 
vivacity of the French was tuned to one note. 
Hqw to convey to the sovereigns to the nobility 
and even to each other, the neatest turned com- 
pliment, was the business of each hour. The 
nobles daily exacting more and repaying what 
they had received with insolence and oppressfon, 
were soon made sensible that their pampered taste 
must endeavour to accommodate itself to food 
less gross ; and for all they obtained, it was ex- 
pected that in future they should return aff*a- 
bility. Willing to enter into this compromise, 
they were shortly after induced by the fascinating 
Maria Antoinette, to give the rein to pleasure ; 
and dissipation became the order of the day. 



"With all ranks^ eDJoyment was the primary ob^ 
ject; they kept not self-gratificatioQ solely in' 
view i to please each other, and to be pleased wa;9 
th^ system, if system sudi a mad whirl could be 
called. The King sighed and reproyed, but was 
fkj farther regard!^ than as forming a subject for 
phltse, which, in theii' hilarity tina openness of 
lieiirt, became yehement; fo^ enthusiasm roust 
Ikaye ka idol on whicli t6 lavish its exnotions* 
Cood htLihbnr, fair promises, and unbounded 
Confidence were eyery' Wher6 etchanged. whilst 
elegBuate^ wit, kn& gallantry, stood in much higher 
fepnte than virtue, and ilattefy wjis still the coin 
every roan thought himself bdund to dispense oti 
ill occasions; it had, however, acquired some 
jM>lisb, and the nobteman disdained no longer t<S 
pass it t6 his inferiors* This rcign 6f folly was 
pt diort duration; the tradesman and the p'ro- 
fesscfr disc6v^red they could o'btain nothing sub-^ 
idantial fof their work and their goods; cards, 
dice, and horse-racing had provided sharpers with 
the means of despoiling the wealthy, and enter- 
tainnneDts, rivalling the East in splesfdotir, in<« 
Tolved theitt in difficulties that t^ere inextricable. 
Th6 pe<ipl6 Openly condemned the nobles, who^ 
too haughty to brdok reproof from beings they 
considej«9 as an inferior species, re^assumed their 
granny. Lettres de cachet and other Instru- 
jbitots of cn^elty silenced sL few clamonrers-, but 
taised a thousand more. The injuted French-* 
Inan, forcf^d into comparisoti, began to enquire 
of himself^whetherhe^ as having wronged no on«^. 
Was not, in feict, a being superior to the con- 
ten|»titout oppressor who passed his door ih a 
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glided box ; and looking into the writings that 
had resolved this question in * the late reign at a 
similar epoch, found an answer in the affirmative* 
It was now histvLTnto wear the haughty brow* 
He summoned to his aid the Mirabeaus, the Con- 
dorcets, and the La Fayettes, who soon disco* 
vered that Le Peuple Sovereign was a tyger thkt 
once roused could not be appeased without blood. 
Indiscriminate and ferocious, carnage and rapine 
spread througliout the kingdom, until there arose 
one man to divert the torrents of blood into 
other channels^ and to crush the structure of 
liberty and equality that had been triumphantly 
erected. Buonaparte had perceived that the 
French might be moulded to any purpose that a 
specious and daring leader should frame. He 
found their thirst for blood ^till unsatiat^ ; he 
found the Many plundering the wealthy Few^ 
and that long revelling in the spoil, they ha4 
imbibed a distaste for industry. Intestine broils, 
neglected manufactures, and a stagnant com- 
merce, were bars to his project of governing nut 
empire that should prove the most flourishing In 
the world. At once to extend his territory and 
to indulge their sanguinary and rapacious dis- 
position he led them out to slaughter foreign 
victims, whilst, by the promise of high rewar4s 
and an appeal to their pride and vanity, he re? 
Tived tlieir passion for art and science. Equality 
was still their darling theme, and each man le* 
garded his fellow with suspicion that he might no(; 
subscribe to the general sentiment. This, toger 
ther with long protracted scenes of horror, inr 
fused into their manners and conversation a 
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bittorness and a wildaess that b^^nishcd social** 
lit J ; aud Buonaparte, justly considered that the 
welfare Off the Empire and the countinii^ance qf 
his ' reign (for he had become sovereign in all 
things except the name) d.epended upon a re- 
sumption oi tiie system ojf subo^'dination. He 
was aware that the low tone of mstnners and of 
^ress irhich th^ French thought consistency re- 
quired them to adopt, co.i^<iided not with their 
secret inclinatioos^ He knew he could wU|i 
facility persuade them that they never could be- 
come a great nation in the eyes of Europe, whilst 
divested of splendour ^^d of the magnific,ence of 
|)pmpoas app^llatin]|jis. This change therefore he 
effected, and presented himself with that title t^ 
which mankind have affixed the higHe^t import ; 
bestowing on . hjis military heroes, lofty deskna^ 
^ns ihfit cast a'dignity oyer their newly acqairegi 
plunder*. The lower classes ^ ere no logger fo.un4 
disposed to pay that deference to grandeur of 
which their parents had set them the example, 
especially when they discovered ths^t nu^iy of the 
new Patricians wer^ of their own plebeian race ; 
yet the former, severe disciplinarians in their 
army and inured to the exact|on of obedience^ 
resolved that the novel systdm of subordination 
should be enforced to the utmost ; and a petty 
warfare Commenced. Buonaparte, to divide their 
attention, had recourse to fetes and glitter, to 
which his subjects had ever been attached; and lie 
succeeded in maintaining tranq[uillity, until they 
began to consider that although they had fqund it 
an agreeable sport to slay each other, it was into- 
lerable that foreigners should take the liberty to 
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destroy them, and that their sons should be daily 
led out to the sacrifice. Buonaparte aii)us<^d theni 
^ith assurances that thpu^h they los(: their reia^r 
tives, they had become, as a people, thjB terror of 
the vrorld, that the proud term ithey had formerly 
applied to theposelyes, '* the Grea^ Nation," was 
now reTerjberated fropa pole to pole ^ that they 
a|one were abspli^teljy distiiiffuUhed by that title, 
knd were becoming Inylncible. tTh^n, however, 
thousands and tens X)t tiiousands of their country^ 
men lay prostrate on distant lands, and that a 
few stragglers reported the defeat of their pemi- 
god in Russia and at lieipsick^ they suspected 
tthat they had bartered their brethren fpr fame 
that wpiild not prove stable. It was possible 
Buonaparte might have been mistaken as to hi^ 
invincibility, and he soon arrived to inform them 
that, inconceivable as it might be, 9nph was the 
case. Signing a declaration of his incapacity in 
the existing state of affairs, he made room ior the 
Tnass of'ancientQobles to return headed by the 
hereditary ^vere'ign j and the Parisians for a few 
days became a prey tp the most frightful alarms. 
The cannon at their gates, capitulation their only 
resource, they received into the^r bpsom their 
conquerors and their old companions, and felt or 
feigned a lively transport. 'LewislCVlIf . thought 
it politic to conciliate all parties^ but tKe emU 
grants could ill conceal their contempt for the 
paryennes, ^persons suddenly raised to wealth 
and rank) the military could not endure to be 
reminded by foreigners that they had been cOn<^ 
iquered, and the people in general added to the 
.i6bta^ii!ibed sternnei^s {)f their fpfiiiners t|ie im« 
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patience that is excited by pride that has rec^yed 
a galling chec)^* The splendour of the nation 
had eraporated, and the numerous creatures of 
Buonaparte clearly perceived that their conse-^ 
queuce, their pensions, and the opportunities of 
distinguiflhing themselves, would never irecur un- 
less they could effect his recal* — Speedily was the 
plan arranged; he made rapid strides through 
.jF*rance ; without a blow reseated hims^elf on the 
throne that Lewis had quitted but the day before; 
und his friends proceeded to rally round his 
standard in numbers that became formidable* 
They aufjured that the gloqr of the Freqch would 
be rest9re^ that his name alone would awe the 
approaching ^neuiy, and render them an easy 
pr^y• Not t^usi predicted the most reputable 
Ipunilies ; among them, his downfal was considered 
jnevitable, tl^e talisman was snapped, and his 
genius, vast as it was, could discover no plan by 
which the myriads of foe& that would pour in on 
every side of the empire could be effectually 
opposed. He hastened the decision of his fate, 
and was himself the announcer of defeat ; his 
habitual hauteur forsook him ; he humbled him* 
self before the Senate and the people, with the 
hope of retaining the guidance of the state. The 
Parisians ;saw that an ^herence to him would 
soon reduce the city to a heap of ashes, and at 
their instigation, a second renunciation of power 
on his part took place ; but still he lingered near 
the spot, trusting to his destiny for some favorable 
start of fortune; Soon the loud truinpct sounded 
danger in his ears, and again he fled ; whilst the 
citizens of the metropolis, far more terrified thuu 

i.3 
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gt their former subjection, from the dread that 
vengeance now would poinit the {iwprd, and the 
Toice of mercy pfoye unayailing, were a^tated 
by internal cabals. The lon^*dorm^t Jacobins, 
though without a ray of hppe^ reared their head 
for a ^ay, to convince the world that their dear- 
bought experience of the inaptitude of their sys* 
tern for the French ciiair^cter^ had passed by 
without enlightening tjieqi on thi; subject, or 
altering their principles. Paris ag;rin ' surren- 
dered; and though tne. allied powers harboured 
no idea of drawing upon themselyes the curse of 
present and of future a^es^ by annihilating its 
inl^abitants, or the proud monuments of their 
taste^ there was no intention that a nation should 
remain unpunished which had d^rawn into the 
iBeld, the sons of neighbouring countries, froio 
a home to which they had returned to repose from 
excessive toil* Such, however, was the interpre- 
tation many pf the French and their friends gave 
to the treaty which once more bound them in 
amity with the allies, that the Parisians enjoyed^ 
i(or a few weeks, a perfect security that their 
treasures \«ere to repain in statuquo. 'What 
was their horror and astonishment when the res- 
titution of the invaluable plunder they had gained 
by conquest, was demanded and enforced I For 
a few days they saiik into despondeticy ; bpt ft is 
not in their nature to attach themselves to mi^ry 
with the tenacity some nations tvince. They 
flew to dissipation as a relief; and you will 
how find the French, if* not thoroug]ily the gay 
and thoiighless people they were considered pre- 
vious to the revolutions, retaining much of this 
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(jisposiUoD. They still dance, and sing, and fill 
the theatres; an^ what is most extraordinary, 
though proYisipn for the future is banished from 
their thoughts, and their receptacles for old age 
and pQTerty do not fimount to one fourth of those 
in London, thp siju^lid and miserable objects iq 
the streets are far mprie numerous with us. I at? 
tribute this chiefly to the temperance of our 
neighbours. An onion, some bread, and some 
water satisfy the lowest order of society ; their 
passion for timusement is gratified in thie streets 
without the expence of a single ^ol, and a dozen 
of them will sleep in the same room ; their lodg^ 
ing costing thep a halfpenny per night* The pre^* 
carious income they receiye from the benevolent, 
pr for carrying a message, or for some other 
trifling seryice, they chiefly dedicate tpithe repair 
of their cloaths. which is effected early in the 
morning that t)ie whole day may be free for en* 
joyment; or if an additional penny be required' 
im hour or two iS set aside in the pursuit* Thus, 
in the knowledge of the real wants of man, they 
approach Diogenes ; and if a tub were at hand 
they would not scruple to make it their residence. 
These, in common with the rest of their country- 
men, are enthusiasts in whatsoever they under- 
take ; nor are they bound by principal to refrain 
from affording their hearty co-operation in any 
deed of vice ; at the same time the ridiclile of 
virtue is not so prevalent among them as with the 
diregs of society in England ; neither is swearing 
or pilfering; intoxication is barely known to them. 
^^There is a little bevy of ladies of a higher rank, 
whom t must take leave to defend in one point of 
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view, from the heavy aspersions that our. natido^ 
lias thrown upoH tl^em ; it is true thiey have be? 
tfa^'ed a wapt of discrimination in their^poli.tjcal 
seat^ents ; most t^ue, that they were vociferous 
f^bettors of all the cruelties practi<ied during the 
republic ; aud that their pai^ticipation in the dis-. 
pussioDS of the Parlian^ent of P^ris, threw no ad- 
ditional lustre on the powers of eloquence or o( 
logic evinced by the senatorial body ; but I deny 
the assertion that the nymphs, whose cause I am, 
flow taking upon vofi to advocate, and who are in, 
jfrance tei-med Poissfi^rdes (fishwomen),, display a 
coarsei\esa of Qtyle \hdi, rivals, our Billingsgates, 
That there \s a d.egree of n^oisy ipirth among 
them, and that they are i^eady for the perpetration 
pf any i^trocity to carry a point, { adigQiit; but as. 
^ general position, liable to some exceptions, X 
m^^intain that there is a polieii in their address, and 
a happy selectioi^ of te^ms in theijC conversation, t9 
which the best sort of ou^ mi^rket yv^omen are 
strangers. I have placed tl^m a. step, higher than 
the scum of Paris ; and wef e jpaanixers the sole, 
criterion by which mankind w^'re glassed, they 
would be ranged but little bf jieath the middle 
ranks. There is also ^n independence al^put them 
devoid of insolence,^ (ui common topics, that ob-. 
tains for them some (ittle portion of esteem* 
Buonaparte lost the f^vor of the whole mass of 
market women, called under one gei^ieral name,, 
'•*' Dames de la Halle,^^ by refusing the bduquet9. 
they presented him, and by ordering them not tp. 
meddle with politics. It was happy for himtha^ 
he was surrounded by fierce, whiskered fellows, 
with Bwordiy and muskets, oi: the insult would 
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liavc been instaatly avenged^ War was declared 
)n the market!} against him and his adherents ; but 
whether tfae^e women yvere a milder race than their 
predecessors, Of ^hat jiis military system not in- 
cluding them within its pale, and leaving them no 
.weapons but their tongues« kept thevf^ withip their 
oil-skin fortresses, I am ignorant; certain it is, 
during his two reigns they inade no figure oa 
which historians could exercise their genius* One 
trait, however -of their spirit and defiance Wa^ 
theijr ^' fx)nstant repetion of a song, on his se- 
cond sovereignty, which termin9.ted viith * Notre 
Pcre de Gand," in allusion to their favorite 
Lewis who was retired to that chy.'^ The man? 
Tier JH w4iiph this sentence is pronounced conveys 
the double ipeaping of " Our Father of Ghent,'* 
ajad ♦* Our pajr of Gloves. — What police could 
notice the latter, which they would sometimes 
archly declare ynjds their comprehension of the 
line? 

Something t)0o mqch of fishwomen. 

Shall we rise to the middle classes? — no, np( 
till I have Jn^lsted tha]L the lower are now almosj; 
the only obliging p<ersoiis to be found in commoii 
Intercourse with the Parisians. The highest are 
not included in this denunciation. 

For humour and qui^k apprehension the infe<r 
rjlor ranks are deservedly celebrated; and the only 
alteration In their manners effected by the politic 
cai convulsions, is a dimipution of servility. They 
are now polite without the caracatura that for- 
ujejrly rendered them sp comic, yet contemptible^ 
from the meanness and false|ioojds of w)iich it wai 
conippsed.-^rpm the praise of a desire to please 
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and of agreeable civility^ I must except the ser- 
yants ; they are usually characterised by rude- 
ness, negligeoce, and a proud and frigid air. — 
The republic had taught them to regard them- 
selves on a footing of equality with their employ- 
.erS| and the despotic goYernment of Buonaparte 
restored them to their insignificance, from which 
the present regime afford^ them no prospect of 
emerging. They are not yet reconciled to their 
depreciation, and remain impatient and imperti- 
lient. 

It is. among the middle classes that the disap- 
pointment of a visitor, as to the contrast between 
former and present manners, is most seve^re, — 
They h^ve ever been esteemed a thinking portion 
of society, and it is from galling recollections, as 
well as from republican habits, that they are be* 
<Dome hajTsh in interrogatory, and abrupt in repli- 
cation.*— >Not very remote was the time when each 
man considered himself a sovereign and a law-* 
giver ; bis pride was soon furnished with s^ new 
object ; Buonaparte induced him to exchaiige his 
sovereignty for the cpnsideration of becoming a 
member of the most powerful {tnd brilliant empire 
in the world. He did not feel that his conse? 
quence had suffered diminution. Although it 
was no longer the ton to tutoyer, (to call each 
other thee and thou) to disregard appearance in 
dress and suavity of manner for the superior study 
of the maintenanpe of liberty and equality, it was 
by no means their plan to submit to the new sysi 
tem of subordination farther than a bare support 
of the forms that constituted its existence. ' For 
th^ hvm|liation of this acq[ttiesceJAce, they repaid 
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nselTes by feeding their vanity with a reriew of 
unprecedented splendour of their conquests ; 
list their senators, arrayed in the elegant cos- 
le of which their acquisitions in virtue Bad 
irded them designs, regarded themselves as 
rjSj Mecaenases, and Ciceros, under a second 
gustus, and the females emulated in every 
pect the character of Uvia. 
From the concise statement I gave at the be* 
ning of this letter of their political conduct and 
erses for the last forty years, the French' cha- 
ter, in general, may be easily deduced. 
K portion of all the natural effects of the several 
olutions, remains with them; and to gain a 
nt, each individual can reach the full part he 
formed during the influence of either. Where 
interests are not immediately concerned^ his 
laviour, on a casual interview with a foreigner 
is not introduced, is far less prepossessing than 
i fellow citizen ; to the former his humbled pride 
lecome morose, his vanity is still conspicuous, 
[ a kind of subdued defiance darts from bis eye. 
ben, however, he finds an Englishman persevere 
gentleness and civility, the Frenchman unbends 
. becomes the agreeable companion, expresses 
prise that you deviate from the ungracioui man- 
8 of your countrymen, and is desirous of disco- 
ing for you some gratification you have not yet 
taken. There is, however, frequently in his 
versation an evident desire to depreciate every 
ig that belongs to your country, and to exalt all 
i is to be found in his. ^^ 1 believe you begin 
lave some idea of the Arts,^' is a common remark 
h them, when desirous of paying a compliment 
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to an Englidhmati. They admit themselves to pos* 
sess less prudence and forethought, ^nd to obs^rref 
less morality in their conduct. Strict principles aref 
not, indeed, deeply inculcated in their hearts ; t6 
become brilliant characters is all that is thought 
d^si rable. The dress Vice in the garb of Decency, 
and then throwing round it numberless delicacies 
and attractions, consider that they legitimatize its 
allurements. — I perceived not that boldness of -de- 
portment in French women that we have ascribed 
to them. It is now the fashion for them to appear 
reserved and diffident. This wears off in a few 
minutes after they are addressed, and a perfect ease, 
without levity, is the mode they adopt, 1 allude to 
women of respectability; those of lightc!r character 
in all public places, except the Palais Royal, as-> 
same the same gravity; but are to be distinguished 
by the freedom of their remarks. 

The dress of the French kdies, genenratly white, 
is but little decorated, and this simplicifp^ would 
add a charm to the figure, did they not by folds and 
6n apparent negligence entirely conceal their form; 
but they condemn the well-fitting gowns of the 
English women at the waist and bosom, as rnde« 
cent They give an unnatural tonrnure to tbeir 
shape, and some degree of awkwardtiess results, 
which is not corrected by their walk* - Their very 
short, quick steps, and their manner of. bending 
forward, are ungraceful. These they have ac- 
quired, I imagine^ by going continually over the 
Small, round, and sometimes pointed stones with 
which the streets are paved. They declare that our 
ladies march ; and their risibility is excited by the 
flatness and diminutive size of the English bonnets. 
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Thqr Bare improved eacb olBer m this respect.--^ 
yeadiers are in fkshion i and enormous bouquets^ 
placed almost under the left arm, larg^ wreaths of 
iowen ontbe top of the IhtTe pyramid of hair that 
thejr raise on their beacb, and ringlets are much 
worn* 

From aloveofadmiratfoff, sometfmei? guiltless, 
sometimes otherwise, a few of the married women 
have sereml gallants who escort them, and are each 
received as a favored lover ; others have bat one 
cecisbeo ; and it is said, though I am not one of 
those who credit the assertion, that there are hus- 
bands who regard these gentlemen as valuable 
friends, because they augment the happiness of their 
wives.. 

It is perfectly true that a shopkeeper often leaves 
Ids wife to transact the business, and to be assisted 
hy a male friend who pretends to be dying with 
love for her, whilst he is himself to the full as near 
the verge of the grave, on account of some other 
female. Not that these lovers are in fact, in the 
least anxious upon the occasion, or the less constant 
to their wives ; but it is their style. They cannot 
exist without real or pretended extacies. 

The woman have a more affectionate manner to- 
wards their own sex in France than in England ; 
they have each other^s comfort much at heart, and 
are ^n the habit of embracing with tenderness,— -I 
have seen two old women kiss, and part with many 
endearments in the middle of a crossing in the 
street ; and the men are little less ardent in saluting 
one another; to which custom an Englishman 
vainly epdeavours to reconcile himself. 

The publicity and manner in which the washer- 

n 
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women of Paris execute their business, ought not to 
pass unnoticed. They are conspicuous to all who 
promenade the beautiful quays. Whole fegiment|i 
of theih stand oh rafts or in barges washing or ria- 
feihg, or beating the linen with violence, and with- 
out compunction at the consequent fractures. Per- 
sons preferring whole to tattered garinents, should 
put in a clause at the bottom of their washing bill, 
to' interdict this merciless castigation. It will be 
sufficient to say, " Ne battez pas le linger" Per- 
haps you have forniied a notion thai when tubs are 
used in' washing, the linen i» put into them. — 
Ayaunt, with your old fashioned ideas ! Jn the 
villages near Paris, it is the women that go into 
the tubs ; not the cbaths« These tubs are sunk in 
the ground by the side of the streams, and the 
nymphs abide in them during pleasure, and remain 
quite dry during their work. 

There is here a small sect of women who have 
been respected and free from molestation through- 
out all the sanguinary scenes in Paris. They are 
called, t^ Les Soeiirs de la Charit^,'' Sisters of 
Charity^ and aire well named, for truly benevolent 
is the office they assign themselves ; that of attend- 
ing the sick without the smallest pecuniary reward. 
To this, almost the whole of their time is dedicated. 
They act lihder vows, but of a kind far more 
rational than those of the former nuns, whofu in 
dres? they much resemble. They arc permitted to 
marry, and to discontinue their humane employ- 
ment if it should become inconvenient. These an- 
gels upon earth, have contributed by their indefati- 
bie Care to the recovery of many a desponding in- 
valid. They dress wounds?, cheer the patient with 
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the voice of encouragemf nt> and pray over him* — 
It is admirable tq perceive the veneration iipitb 
wjiich they axe regarded .^y all who pasg them ; the 
coarsest labourer ^nii the ^t^rnest soldier mak^ XfAj 
for them with a respectful air. 

The French are partii^l to poippout; names; it 
is not uncommon to hear the chi(il of ^ beggar a^ 
dressed Victoria, Clementina, Alexander^. Augua^* 
tU9, (&c. and many of the men have female name?, 
as Mary, Anjie, and otl^ers. 

There is a want of neatness and compactness in 
the dress of the men, but they, as yell as the wp^ 
men, are more cleanly in their persons tlian for-^ 
merly. A gentleman often wears in the morning 
ft mean great coat and dark worsted stockings, and 
most of tlie men appear in a constant $tate of alarm, 
their wild hair Standing perched up perpendicularly 
round their foreheads^ as if an attractive power 
}iovered round their head ; or,, perhaps, thp .many 
frights they have had, the frequent striking of .the 
ibcsin that the tlepublic, like the ratlle-sn^k^ 
sounded when it pounced upon its prey, caused, the 
iair involuntarily to jump erect, ^^ like quills upon 
the fretful porcupine,'' and they have never been 
able to smooth it dpwn again. — I hppe you are 
struck w ith the profundity of my research into 
causes, and the justness of my conclusions. 

There is an easy air in the loungers of the Palais 
Royal, and an elegance that we .cannot discQver in 
our bucks of Bond-street. The dress of the latter 
ik so sharp cut, so tight in the waist, that they seem 
to have studied gr^ce frppi those. insects that appear 
divided in the middle, and which (not knowing 
tneir proper name) I would caU father long-legs, 

' m2 
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^vere thact not a Tulgar term. These gentlemen^ 
in opposition to French ease, also stiffen their jointsy 
«eem afraid to discompose the formality of their ap- 
IMtrel, and altogether look as if they had immersed 
themselves in some viscoos composition before they 
-set out for the morning ; or, if suddenly recollecting 
that lhey<rught notio sbew that they are jconscions 
of having attained the summit of perfection, they 
determine to 'Strike into the -^^ style nonchalant,*^ it 
is with «uch swinging of the shoulders shaking df 
the kffs <that Grace affrighted flies far off. You 
will find her in Paris familiar almost with every 
rank. This is particularly discoverable in their 
•dancing, and it is singular that a nation so much 
more volatile, than the £nglish, diould evince less 
•spirit in this ex^cise. W« enter the lists with 
heart and soul, and eadi endeavours to excel the 
other in ardour* They move on, not less jocularly, 
"but without employing their whole strength in the 
performance. Lightl}', gently they keep time, and 
though not deficient in spirit, prove that ease and 
grace are their aim; young and old intermingle, 
and the Guinguettes (public gardens) are crowded 
•every fine night. 

Females are much employed in shops and in la- 
borious offices. A woman driving a waggon and 
carrying heavy burthens h no uncommon si^; 
^nd I have seen women, men, and dogs yoked to- 
gether to draw a cart. The suppression of nunne- 
ries {ef% many thousands to seek a provision by every 
possible means, and the destruction of armies made 
room for l^m in almost every kind of businesip — 
;StilU however, men usually perform the part^ 
chambermaids in most lodging and other houses ia 
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Bftris. ^^ Parlez au portier^* (speak to the pprterX 
is to be seen on ^)1 sides, and tii^ portfr generally 
proves to be a woman ; except ^t the mansipos of 
the nobility, where ^^ Parlez au Si^is^^^ aunounces 
m sturdy inhabitant of Switzerland^ ||r(te terms 
'* Swiss and porter" are thus n^nde synpnimous. — 
It pannot be pleasant to the feelings of a gentlemaa 
from that country, when on a visit to a Frenchman, 
tha^ every frequenter of the house should be directed 
to ** ^peak to the Swiss." The French seem tp 
ipfer that opening a door and receiving a mes^g^ 
i^re accomplishments peculiarly suited to the genius, 
c^ their neighbours. 

The persons in Paris whose manners towardi^fo-. 
reigners are the least agreeable upon acquaintance^ 
|ure the offi(:ers of Buonaparte, and this may easily 
he accounted for by every person who reflects upoa 
past events. Stung to the quick by recent defeats.,^ 
deprived pf all or part of their pay, ^n4 vrithout n^ 
prospect pf future support, their case is Umentable 
^nd their petulance should be met with as much forn 
bear^nce of^nger as can with honor be maintaiAed. 
These are the only Frenchmen that seem to feel the 
hprrors of ennui. Having received a Bi^napaiH 
tean education, that is, having been taught fron^ 
their youth that talent consists in forming and exe-. 
outing ingenious plans for the destruction of as; 
many 9s possible of their fellow creat^ires, and for 
obtaining the possessions of others, and that virtue 
has j\o other me^ining than courage, -they are tOr. 
tally at 9 loss how to occupy their time. Literature 
has for .them no charms — even the newspapers are 
becop^e destitute of the power of amusing. No 
murdQrS) no quarrels^ no longer any themes for 

k3 
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icbecking the redundance.of human beings. At the 
first shock that peace gave them, they tried if duel'^ 
ling with their former foes, and suicides, would not 
furnish entertainment, if not for the perpetrators, at 
least for the instigators. The former soon found 
there was no joke in it, and this resource failed. — 
Abuse of the reigning powers became dangerous^ 
«nd gaming presented the only method of rousing 
their dormant passions. Great part of those who 
are not banished from Paris, take up their resi* 
dence round the tables of " Trente et un (31) 
biribi,'* the " Jeu de D^" (Game at Dice), or 
*' Roulette," at the Palais Royai. Those who are 
somewhat less immortal find relief in dosing in bed 
dll the time of dinner, and in dancing till mid- 
night, when they bless their stars that another day 
is over. Their commanders having mostly risen 
from a low order of society, preferred the appoint- 
ment of men of slender knowledge as subalterns^ 
that their own ignorance might escape discovery^ 
and the same motive powerfully operated in their 
adoption of regulations for military education. 

The few officers that remain of the old school are 
not at a loss for employment, but occupy themselves 
with that which is rational. Their manners retain 
much of the ancient style, a little corrected by the 
spirit of the limes. The military of Lewis XVIIf • 
are agreeable men, and make a point of civility to 
foreigners. A little more learning and less self- 
sufficiency, would improve them. 

1 placed myself by the side of one of Buona- 
parte^s officers at a table in a ver^ crowded eating- 
room, shortly af^er I arrived in Paris. It was the 
only vacant seat, and so compressed that it drew 
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from me the remark, that I feared I should incom-t 
mode him. In the language of flatteryhe declared 
that nothing could he more agreeable to him thai\ 
my company, and he entered cheerfully into dt>nver« 
sation, presumed I was an Englishman, admired 
the nervous construction of our language, and the 
beauty of our women ; what could I imagine but 
that the English were favourites with him ? He 
rose to depart before I had dined, and thus addreiii^ 
sed me in French, ^^ Shall I candidly tell you how 
I regard the English :^^ Without waiting for the 
reply, he clenched his fist, and added in a loud tone, 
though he had previously spoken very low, *' I de- 
test them.^' He drew the eyes of all the company 
on me, and in a moment was lost among the crowd 
that was entering ; but at the door I heard him say 
(though I could not see him) ^^ Adieu, my Lord 
jEn^ish, a good appetite." 

This hatred to «&, as a nation, is almost univer** 
sal with the men in Paris. Be it our endeavour to 
eradicate it by meriting their esteem in all our ac-r 
^tions. By a perseverance in every kindness we 
can shew them, by a commisseratiun of their misr 
fortunes as individuals, *and by regarding their pre-t 
judices against us with sorrow rather than with 
anger, we may in the course of time remove them. 
Not to resent injuries done to pur nation would be- 
tray a weakness that the mildest Christian would 
perhaps condemn, but the difference is great be- 
tween an injury and an expression of dislike. Our 
countrymen have generally found that though th^ 
mortification of defeat has filled the French with 
rancour, and that their behaviour is rude on the 
onset, on a farther knowledge, they take much pains 
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to oblige us,, and to shew thoir respect for us in our 
private station ; and in the provinces, such has 
beefi the conduct of our soddiers that they have 
left a good impression wherever they have so- 
journed. At Rouen^ Bordeaux, apd other cities, 
where we have commercial relations we are much 
liked ; and th^ women are almost every where our 
advocates. Theii* benevolence inclines them to say 
^^ It is of no consequence x>n which side of the 
** water they were born/» or vyhether they say *' I 
** love you,"" or ** je vous aime," 

There is apportion of Paris called le Marais, (the 
Marsh) including and surrounding the Place Roy- 
ale. Kotzebue observes tliat in this spot reside 
people of small, fortune, who are the most moral, 
the most sensible, and the most learned ; uniting to 
these acquirements much. elegance. This descrip- 
tion no longer applies in so general a sense* but in 
part it does, and among these, Lewis finds many of 
his best friends. 

The education of young persons is become more 
strict than during the late dynasty, particularly 
among the higher orders. The present Ck)urt as« 
sumes a grave character, and dissipation being no 
longer prevalent, time is afforded for reflection, and 
parents perceive that learning is the first of wealth 
that it- is calculated to preserve the morals and to 
draw forth the talents of their children. The laxity 
of education that for many years disgraced the 
families of rank, daily presents itself before them 
in the idle habits and unblushing ignorance of those 
who have for some years arrived at manhood. The 
youth of the present day are therefore early con- 
signed to the ci^rc of eminent preceptors ; and it is 
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fortunately becoming the fashion that yoang meo 
should taJce Latin for the ground-work of their 
studies* that the knowledge of their own language 
(which they are expected to write and speak with 
elegance and purity) may be facilitated* English 
and Italian are considered honourable accomplish- 
ments, the former to enable them to become ac- 
quainted with the valuable works it embraces, and 
the latter for light conversation. German is less 
regarded, though sometimes spoken, Spanish re- 
nains unnoticed. Music in general is understood^ 
and the violin much regarded ; the flute and cla- 
rionet are in the hands of many ; dancing in the 
£rst style of elegance and fencing, are indtspensi- 
ble qualifications in the French youth of fashion* 
A general knowledge of the Arts and Sciences^ 
particularly of history, mathematics, and geogra- 
phy, is expected. For all these acquirements, boys 
are now preparing themselves with assiduity, and 
tutors are severe. Much therefore is to be hoped. 
May the anxiety of parents not be turned into &, 
channel less salutary ! Well founded is the dread 
' that the French will still prove inconstant to their 
plans, and that Frivolity will soom re-assume her 
empire. 

The young females bestow due attention on their 
own tongue, and Italian is more frequently studied 
by them than by the men ; English is sometimes 
acquired, the piano-forte generally, the harp but 
seldom. Geography, history, and botany, occupy 
much of their attention ; needle-work but little. — 
Dapping and some knowledge of drawing, are never 
omitted. 

Among the middle classes, all the accomplish^ 
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fnonts of the tsv,o .sexes are less sedid<3|usly inst^fled 
excejpt 4B)ojig the ^Idren c^ professors, or those 
who dewe ^<|uaVfy themselves as iostnictors, and 
these two tatter^ 3(wdy with a degree of assidaitj 
that is Jittile knowH i^ Eijiglandf and <be emulation 
^amoag them to gaii;i the prizes in the lUfi^ej^i^s for 
various acquirements in many instances, almost 
amoiHit^to p)tfen?y» These scSiotars ace as yet too 
juvenile to hapire mixed in society ; the traveller h 
not therefore^, likely to form his judgment of the 
present state pf edacation froQi any other tl^n tha 
i^uperficial sor^ <^ Uie Empire^ who are become 
jEdults* Be is c«a$eg[ue^9Ltly^pt to diraw false con** 
clttsioni^. In two year^ not much caxi haye beeijt 
^ffectQd^ I have idescribed |t syjstem which has acr 
jquired som^ degree of forwardness; and two yearf 
is a« injip^rtant period ^m the age of 1 ^ to 18^ in 
ithe ternii of edocation. There is not a fourth ol 
ithe niipl^r of private schools in Paris that LoUr 
don presents ; in ^he former, the molesters f re more 
jBtrid;, and many are excellent, For the lower 
classes tj^e plans ,of Dr. Bejil dind Mr. Lancaster, 
jbegin to be ^optc^. 

^ It will a^ear to you inirprising that among a 
peo^ifle so (ull of spirit, ^o indifferent to what we 
^tyle interest, and where, love is the leading theme 
soi every young batciielor, .there ar/s but few unions 
,of affectio^ in the upper ranks. A cold, odc^^ 
iating bargain is ^concluded by the parents, an4 the 
young people aqoiule. Of.thi^ i have been assured 
by ,many of the inhabitants, or I should not have 
given credit to tf^ charge. Thus you perceive thi^ 
we plodding t^glishmen are (the most gallant husr 
hands ; for J. 4Jiink we may aver ^]^at of oyr marr 
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riiges, tbree*^Diirths result fr«m spontaneous mojii^ 
naitioiu The young French ladies are allowed to 
enter but few oompanies until the knot he tied — 
and then^ far (jrom proTidg a noose to them, il 
launches them at once into life and loosens every 
tie. 

The marriage ceremony differs from ours only in 
the circumstance of being registered at the office 
of one of the mayors, without which form, it 
would be illegal; this, together with being asked 
twice in churdi, with which even Princes do not 
dispense, was formerly considered a sufficient per- 
mission for union through life, or during plea* 
sure ; but with Lewis, have returned many of the 
former modes, and it is now esteemed indecorous 
not to enter a church and to be united by a priest* 
During a part of the service, two friends or rela- 
tives, hold a white cloth fringed and embroidered^ 
over the happy (1 beg pardon, the indifferent) pair. 
They cannot be married by a licence and a priest 
at A private house, f he middle classes are rather 
les^ the slaves of convenience than the wealthy; 
and the lower ranks when they do marry, usually 
consider love a necessary ingredient. 

Baptism always takes place in a church; the 
form is similar to ours, except that the priest puts 
a grain of salt in the child's mouth, ana the name 
k inserted in the books of the Municipality. A 
godfiither and mother (never two of each) engage 
to superintend the piety and morality of the child, 
and perform the engagement to the iull as stnctly 
as with us. 

The dissimilarity in the treatment of the dead*, 
is more marked. As soon as the breath has I eft the 
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body it is enclosed in a sheets which is seldom re- 
moved. The death is registered with the mayor 
of the district, and the Ix^y not examined unless 
under particular circumstances. The most curioos 
part of the ceremony attending it, is its exposure in 
the coffin for half an hour at the street door, with 
candles and holy water placed near it, and all the 
passengers to whom the action is agreeable, are 
expected to sprinkle the coffin and to describe the 
form of a cross with their hands. ^ The rich have 
many accompanying solemnities ; as dra{)eries, a 
kind of chapel raised in the hall, the lights nume- 
rous, and the coffin splendid. The priests if well 
piaid, meet the body at the house, chaunt wrth cho- 
risters, and accompany the hearse, (in which the 
coffin and pall remain expose^d) to the churchy 
i?vhere, on some 6ccasions an oration, an elogium 
(if largely recompensed) is pronounced, and some- 
times mass of two or three hours, according to the 
sum bestowed ; and the church is then hung with 
black. Relations, iriends and strangers, stand 
round the coffin, form a kind of procession, and as 
they proceed, repeat the words *' requiescat tu 
pace/* — " May he rest in peace,** this occurs at all 
funerals. It should be observed to the credit of the 
priests, many of whom are men of profound learn- 
ing and unaffected piety, that friendship and merit 
have drawn from them a public tribute of praise, 
with no other remuneration than the satisfaction of 
their own heart?. The priest and the male rela- 
tives follow to the cemetery — Except among the 
lower classes, the women never altend| unless 
merely at the church. 
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There are Tery few inns at Paris, I saw bnt 
one, and there are not half a dozen hotels similar 
to ours. In general, where you sleep they will 
not famish your breakfast,and at the coffee-houses, 
where you breakfast, you cannot dine. To men- 
tion our cook-shops or chop-houses, in comparison 
with the restaurateurs, would be the height of in- 
justice ; some of the latter rather resemble palaces, 
and one of them has found a place close to the Tui- 
Jeries, in the Tejry gardens. It is built on the 
plan of one of the small palaces of the Hercu- 
laneum and has a flying stair-case, lined with 
orange trees ; it is called Very's, and is always 
filled after five o'clock. You may dine her for 
14 francs ; but people seldom expend less than 
SO. Erery article is dressed in the most perfect 
style of French cookery. The elegance of tha^ 
company, the taste displayed in the decorations, 
the fine Tiew from the windows, and above all, 
the good band of music that was playing when I 
first approached this temple of feasting, held out 
strong temptations to enter, but Economy stood 
frowning by and I walked off to taste the purer 
enjoyments of the air and the beauties of nature. 
One should take care not to bring a good appe- 
tite near these places. At a much smaller ex- 
pence people dine equally well at Mr* Le 
Gacques, close by, at Mr. Formy's Rue de Coq, 
and at many other such caterers of more than 
200 dishes; orstiil more moderately, at any of ^iiose 
that advertise their address; at 30 sols (15d,) 
per head for a certain number of dishes, or from 
the Carte^(bill of fare) on which the prices are 
•fixed, you may hare a good choice and be aware 
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of ycmtiexpefidfturei TheRocher deConcaie^tlue 
MoHtorgueii^ is celebrated for fish and indeed fdr 
eyery delicaey, at charges that are not extraTa^ 
gant. It is styled the Empire of the Epicnres, 
and the wits df Paris resort to it daily. 

At all these places as wdl as at the- co£R;^- 
houses ladi^es appear with their fattilies, and fre- 
quently unattei^ed^ ^ I have often seen A father, 
mother^ and seteral children, quit their h6ihe to 
take their toeals in these public rooms. Many 
families never dine at their own house. The res- 
taurateurs are therefore tery numerous. The 
t^otfee-houSes are stated at abore lOOO^ 

The honesty of the French has furnish^ nost 
English travellers with fresh inVedtives against 
the laxity of this principle in their own Country. 
I am perfectly willing to join them in both senf- 
timents, although you might judge from the fol- 
lowibg event that I col^ld not subscribe to the 
justice of their refaiark. I have seen many id- 
stances of integrity in the lower order of people, 
and ' ' ^^ Come, Mr. Author no prosing, to your 
'' story." — One night (to u^ the true gos^tjping 
style; after visiting the Theatre de la GaiJet^, at 
about half past ten^ I f6und the moon tinusually 
powerful, and the trees of the boulevards, soft 
and-majestic, incited me to a long stroll amon|; 
themrr As this is precisely the time a stratigekr 
should treat himself with the truly fine sights of 
Paris, 1 wandered on and gazed till I reached 
the Rue Roy ale. The paragon of beaaties, the 
Place Louis Quinze, was once more before me 
in the hlsight of its glory. Though I had strolled 
more tiian two mOes^ and it had become Very late 
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for Paris, I saw no necessity for resistiqg the en* 
joymept, and I went forward. Behold me in the 
middle of the great square, full np doubt of sub? 
lime ide^, not one of which I c^n repeat Xo you 
so completely were my wits soon ailer put to the 
rout ; for some time | had met no one, all wa^ 
still, when hey!, prestp! a voice suddenly .struck 
n^ ear-r-i turned rqund, a figure was near me ^ 
it was no gho^t, as the event will prove, however 
opportune the visit of a spirit would have been 
to h^ve given a high finishing to my tale. It was 
a young m^n asking alms in an humble tone. 
TIh^ supplicant seefoed by no means worthy of 
attention its a beggar and I walked on, he fol? 
lowed and addressed me in yery animated terms, 
but few of which met my comprehension, as he wa^ 
behiii4 Bi^« I understood he had sold all his fur? 
oitare, wa$ involved in debt, and almost famished* 
I ^ve him half a franc, telling him I could affbra 
no more, and wishing him better fortune waf 
basteping away, when he seized the bkirt of my 
cppit and desired me to increase my donation*. 
Ahl thought I, these beggars are what we 
should call footpads in good English,^' and by 
way of returning the compliment t heldhimiby the 
collar and called out for the gunrd, who was howr, 
eyer a quarter of a mile from us, and did not hear^ 
A coach appeared at a distance, my lungs were 
exerted more forcibly than before, but my comr 
py^ttion, not struck with the harmony of my tones, 
begged iea^e to call my attention to a large knife ; 
insisted on relieving me from th^ burthen of my. 
watch, and so far deviated from the n^les of po-^ 
liteness, as to place his instrument close to.thfs 

ii2 
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abdomen, and to promise he would plunge it in* 
* Je frapperai,'* was his very pithy sentence. 
A vast many ideas shot through my brain in two 
seconds. I had not the smallest desire to pre- 
sent him the watch, yet his manner was extremely 
pressing ; there was no chance of wresting the 
weapon from him as it had a kind of hilt that 

' went over his hand. Lewis XVI. and many 
others had lost their heads just in that spot ; the 
French hated the English ; the lower class of 
catholics were said to consider it no crime to 
iilay a heretic; there was little doubt then that, 
albeit unusual with a Frenchman, he would per- 

. form the promise he had volunteered ; he did not 
seem at all disposed to admit a little sound logic, 
and there were some persons in England who had 
really expressed an expectation that I should re- 
turn; in short his argument was powerful ; and 
his ways proved winning, for the watch passed 
from my fob to his coat pocket. I blush whilst 
I tell it, but such was the fact ; and he had the 
rudeness to set off without a single acknowledg- 
ment of the favour. He certainly borrowed in- 
visible wings, for he reached the trees in an in- 
stant, where I suppose he boasted to his friends 
of my condescension of gratifying his desires.—* 
I had not many more moon-light cogitations at 
midnight in that place, you may rest assured. 
The next day I purchased a stout stick. Another 
Englishman was robbed there the night before, 
but 'I did not hear of it till afterwards. No 
doubt you will consider the advice I gave you 
to visit this spot by moonlight, particularly 
friendly, now that you understand the nature of 
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ail that is here to be met with ; there i9 however, 
not the smallest danger before ten o'clock, as it' 
is much frequented find the chief promenades for 
the sumpner evenings are in sight. The pari^ianil^ 
keep early hours ; few public places being open 
after eleven, and in the morning by geven, thc^' 
shopkeepers are ready for customers and the 
streets iuH of bustle. 

Everyman who subsists by his pen, by hi$ wits^ 
and by tricks or shews, styles hiinself an Artist. 
Vanity and pride is conspicuous in almost ever^ 
person you meet ; but when well acquainted, you. 
will find it is a cheerful inoffensive kind of vanity; 
and scarcely ever is their exhibition of pride sd in- 
sufferable^as with us. Their^s is seldom th^ pride 
of birth or of wealth ; it consists in a pretence that 
they know every thing and can do every thing; and* 
as they generally feel at the same time confident 
that you believe them, their expression of 'pride, 
though strongly visible, is neither insolent nor 
morose. 

It must be understood that \ am describing their, 
manner when you become sociable ; the first ad- 
dress of the middle classes is as I observed, usually 
abrupt and unmannerly, but this is rather the\ 
effect of anger and mortification than of pride or 
vanity. 

' The houses in Paris resemble those of Edin- 
burgh, several families living in each, and few.^ 
consisting of less than five or six stories. The 
interior is kept clean, except the general stair- 
case, and that in many houses is daily washed. 
There are no areas towards the street^ no kitchens 
under ground, no railing or lamp-irons, no neat 

■ ■ ■ n3 
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door ways. The dwellingH even of the middle 
classes surround court-yards, where a porter 
resides and is the depository of news for the whole 
community within* The entrance is by a massy 
gate that is so heavy yoar whole strength must 
frequently be called upon to effect an admittance 
after the lazy porter has invisibly raised the latch 
by some mysterious talisman within her room. Its 
magic influence always reminded me of the charm 
in the " Forty Thieves," ** open sesime.'"* Almost 
every man in Paris may style his house his for- 
tress, if not^ his castle ; for the very thick walls,, 
the iron bars at the lower windows, and the 
ponderous gates, defy the ingenuity' of house- 
breakers. The French, indeed, do not exercise 
their talentB in that department of the art of 
thieving. Houses of all descriptions are uncleanly 
on the outside, and venders of small ware, baU 
lads, &c. are frequently allowed to sit close 
against them. A Parisian once said to me, when 
recopmending his lodging, — *' You perceive. Sir, 
that we are particularly clean at our house, for 
the dirt is every iporning put out ^t the streets 
door;" aqd there it often remains to incommode 
those who enter. 

The lower classes are not quarrelsome, neither 
is their curiosity excited by trifling occurrences. 
A mob is not often attracted ejsccept by games and 
shows. 

All ranks possess courage, and a. zeal for th,^ ] 
accomplishment of whatsoever they undert&k^ ^ but 
it mmit be soon effected or their a^nxiety geiveraHy 
evaporates. Whilst the fervour lasts they are in- 
defatigable, and they are not without individual 
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imtaoces of extraordinary patience. Difficulties 
4re overcome, with good humour, they consider few 
things as hardships ; the closing of their Theatres, 
and the imprisonment of their persons would prove 
to them the most insupportahle. The study of the 
human heart is much facilitated by an intercourse 
with the present race of youns persons in France-. 
I have always thought that it is among the gay 
and the careless that you can best discover its emo- 
tions. Thus we generally find persons of more 
than ordinary eccentricity at places of public resort, 
as Bath, Brighton, Margate, &c. Persons visit- 
ing these places for pleasure, divest themselves not 
only of their cares but of that aniiicial guise which 
ihey think it necessary to assume in their daily in* 
tercourse with their acquaintance, clients, tenants, 
and customers, 4:c. They allow their feelings full 
play, and we get a peep at nature when they are 
qS their guard. Unshackled by forms, their foibles 
and their virtues stand out confesiied, and thus is 
it with the French daily, and in their native place, 
where pleasure is as much their pursuit as it is 
with the French daily, and in their native place, 
where pleasure is as much their pursuit as it is.our3 
when we quit our homes. Most appropriate is the 
idea of an admirable writer on Paris, *^ tho^t) com- 
pared with other cities, it is like a gl^cs beehive 
compared with those of straw." — Not but that the 
inhabitants breathe upon this glass at times to ren-, 
der theniselyes less visible, yet it soon reasaumes 
its transparency. I think I hear you exclaim " I 
understood they were the most artificial people in 
the world." They are still artificial in a degree; 
the veil, however, wa^ always thin and easily 
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penetrated; it h now less opake than even When 
a Frenchman covers himself with art, you instantly 
perceive thi^t he is covered ; when an Englishmaq 
uses it, he generally contrives that you shall ima- 
gine him in the garo of truth. 

The persons of the men in Paris are generally 
of a middle stature, ^lightly built, rather smalf- 
boned than thin, and the rising generation have 
small regular features,' fine eyes, and picturesque 
heads, though pot of a bpid, maspuline description* 
They are pale, not so sallow' as formerly, and seir 
dom fair. Jn short, the faces of the yoiiiig men 
and women differ but little ; the former know best 
bow to walk, but their shoulders and legs afe sel- 
dom muscular, or finely formed.' It is well kpown 
that they are good soldiers, and but indifferent sea^ 
men. The soldiers wear hat^ diisproportipnately 
large and (in common with all the nien) coats that 
are short-waisted, which adds to the light appear- 
ance of their fingers. I was surprised ^o find the 
numerous coffee houses and reading rooms for 
newspapers so quiet. In the latter, even to tread 
heavily or to address the mistress above ^ whisper, 
is unusual. | ought tp mention that these pro- 
prietresses sit like queens op a throne, that they 
are frequently surrounded by as much splendour, 
and, almost buried in artificial flowers, receive 
their company with as inuch dignity. A con- 
descending smile generally greets you, and those 
who are not "English are expected to shew these 
potentates of the caf^s much politeness and respect. 
They seldom occupy themselves in any way, ex- 
cept in conversation in a low tone, and. in receiv- 
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ing moaey, which they Accomplish with infinite 
grace. 

Never did the manners of a particular class of 
people receive so striking an improvement as have 
thof>e of the nohles and gentry of France* The. 
gross flattery that disgrac^ the court of Marie An* 
toinette, is sobered down to a fascinating polite-^ 
ness ; fascinating, because whilst it exhibits a de* 
sire to please it retains no appearance of affectation, 
is replete with elegance and sweetness, and their 
natural levity is tempered to cheerfulness.^ I allude 
to their conduct towards each other, and towards 
strangers ; at court, the sombre air that pervades 
the Royal Family becomes contagious* The British 
court has been distinguished by the designation 
chaste ; that of the French may be styled the se- 
rious. It is not far, indeed, from rivalling ours in 
the former epithet at present, much of the spirit 
of gallantry having fled during the late change of 
sovereigns; and among the returned emigrants, 
during their acute sufferings. The court is now 
composed of the kncient nobles (of whom ther^ are 
not many) of their children, and of the few that 
remain in Paris of Buonaparte^s creation* They 
all feel the necessity of affability tQwa]:datheix in* 
feriors in the existing state of a&irs ; and I should 
hope they will find this carriage so agreeable in its 
consequences, that it will long continue in vogue. 
Misfortune has been an admirable school for the 
adherents of the Bot^rbons, and they have profitted 
greatly. Not so inuch, perhaps, as was expected ; 
but whilst the Freuph perceive that their nobles 
have no disposition to return to their former arbi- 
trary and dissipated habits, whilst there appears 
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no tendency to a renewal of bastilles, lettres de 
cachet, terrorism, assi gnats, or wars to depopulate 
their country for the niere sake of renown or addi- 
tional territory, they ought to consider their situa? 
tiop iEi8 greatly amended. That it is still far fropi 
enviable must be owned; that there is an appeaiv 
ahce of bias in fayour of t)ie priests ; thai they are 
oppressed with a burthen of taxation unprecedented 
in the modern annals of their country, and that 
they have been compelled to relinquish many adT 
vantages they had gained is but tpo true ; but tjie 
influence of the priesthood is as yet little more than 
conjectural^ early apd gentle remonstranpe may 
check ^ts growth, whilst they possess a monarch 
that is mild and benignant ; ^eir taxation, except 
in the event of unforeseen calamity, iivijl be buf 
temporary; there is no pro|>abi!ity that their king 
will launch into e^jravagance for personal gratifi- 
cations, or become attached to an expensive war*; 
fare; and with respect to the extraordinary po^ 
sessions they have lost, as they had i^ot just claim 
to them, r cfo not think they will long continue tq 
insist that they had ; by frequent recurrence to ^ 
subject, if it involve a striking truth, convictipn of 
its justness infuses itself by degrees. — Many of the 
nobles, by these reflections, have already acquired 
placidity^ and turn their whple thoughts to the good 
of their country ; there are, doubtless some am- 
bitious and some restless spirits, who will not admit 
that affairs shall take a smooth current ; and the^ e 
-are, fortunately, others, who keep a jealous watch 
on all attepnpts at innovation. — With regard to the 
the morality of the upper classes little can yet be 
judged. It wears a more auspicious appearance 
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tlian since die early part of (he reien of. Lewis 
XVI. v^hose noble example reformed fhe profligacy 
of his courts' until his thoughtless consort gave 
support to each encroachment as it succeeded the 
other* 

The present nobles give but few entertainments, 
and those on a frugal plan, a fashionable evening 
ptLftjf dbtain confectionary, ices, and ereen tea 
punch. With the exception of five or six Buona- 
(Mirtists^ about double that number of bankers and 
men in business, there is not a Parisian that pos- 
sesses £10,000. per ann. The Royal Family are 
not included in tliis statement* Massena was tUe 
richest subject ; and his annual receipt dwindled 
from about £90,000. to little more than half that 
samu Key once possessed a property nearly as con- 
siderable ; and the rest of the marshals, besides 
Cambac^r^^ Count Regnaud, and a few more of 
the favorites of a master who was liberal of plun- 
der, had become rich; bat the immense contribu- 
tions that have been levied since the year 1813, 
and the maintenance of battalions of soldiers in 
their houses and on their estates (Ney was obliged, 
when in prison, to support above 7Q0 men) have sen- 
sibly diminished them. The cessation of salaries 
and pensions has al«>o lessened them by some thou- 
sands. 

The haut ton, at the present time, consists in 
being seen between twelve and five, in the Champs 
Eliz^ and the Bois de Boulogne, in a carriage 
or on a horse ; to dine without company; to go to 
the opera when the singing is almost concluded ; 
to the Theatre Francjais to see Talma, Duchesnois, 
or Fleury; and now and then to Feydeau, and 
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sometiincs to two or three of these places- oil th^ 
same night. The gentlemen seldom fail peeping 
into three or four, and chatting with the actresses 
in the boxes. The women in France are a hand- 
somer race than formerly ; many of them hare oval 
faces,^ regular features, and black hair* They are 
generally brunettes, and haye but little colour fur- 
nished by Nature, nor is Art resorted to so fre- 
quently as in England. This is, indeed, a reform ! 
•Most of the women have good eyes ; some, the most 
beautiful Nature can bestow. They are of a mid- 
dle stature, well formed, and graceful io all their 
actions, except walking. Some of the ladies, as 
Atell as their husbands and their beaux, cannot 
exist at night without the gaming table ; but this 
passion has not yet infected nany of the nobility.— 
The class immediately beneath them, and all the 
middle ran)cs of people, have this wretched predi- 
lection to a most lamentable degree, and the public 
gaming houses are under the direction and opened 
for the advantage of government. The adherents 
of this corrupt measure urge in defence, that since 
the people will not be deprived of their favorite 
occupation, it is better that the government, by 
' superintending and sanctioning in part, should be 
enabled to check the excesses of gaming, than that 
it should be permitted to attain the dangerous point 
to whi4:h it would otherwise soon arrive* This 
excuse is inadmissible, as it would be eqtiklly in 
their poWer to cause their restrictions to bfe en- 
forced by proper officers, if the public tables were 
in private hands. The fashionable games ii| the 
houses of the gentry are boston, bouillcHte, quad- 
rille, reversjs, piquet, and whist. Billiards are to 
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be found in all Quarters, and good chess players are 
not uncommon. 

The French entering into every thing tvHh 
energy, their games are pursued as if existence 
depended upon them, and they take vast pains to 
render themselves masters of whatsoever th^ 
attempt; It is to the adoption of this general prin^ 
ciple that whatever they undertake shall be com-i 
pletely effected, that the world owes many a great 
work; and France, its Jardin de plaates, its con- 
servatory of arts and trades, and many other esta- 
blishments that approach perfection. 

The French must always dignify every thing 
in which they are engaged, how trifling soever it 
may be. Cookery is disguised under terms that 
might serve as heads for a work on ethics or the 
title page of a poenf; and your laundress, on 
reta'rning your linen, exhibits her style of " get- 
ting ii up^' with an air and a speech that might 
introduce an artist shewing a fine picture that he 
kas executed. 

Idle people are to be seen loitering in every 
public walk. A woman and her children pass you 
with a yard of bread that they hold like a musket, 
ahd a feW onion? or chesnuts in her ridicule ; thus 
prepared, they spend the day in the open air. 
There are hundreds who seem to have nothing to 
doy and the military prevail every Where. The 
French are fond of being conspicuous; they- must 
also be notorious if it be possible. Although they 
profess te dislike the people of England, they are 
attached to almost every article used for conve- 
nience and many of taste, that are English. 
There are three things which, from their being 

o 
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sold in several places in every street, strangerii 
would suppose were necessaries of life, viz. £ngb'th 
blacking, Cologne water, and roasted chesnuts. 
They are very licentious in their conv&sation; 
and in their prints, which women do not scruple 
to offer for sale. In the lower description of 
shops, women are generally the venders; the men 
are either walking about, playing vulgar games, 
serving as national guards, cooking, washing, or 
scrubbing the rooms, making the beds or making 
love. The national guards are volunteers, and 
amon^ them are many shepkeepers of great respect- 
ability. They all do duty without pay and even 
furnish their regimentals, which are always hand- 
some and clean. Their employment is frequently 
troublesome and harrassing, yet they perform it 
cheerfully, and appear attached to Lewis. 

The cellars of the Palais Royal furnish various 
kinds of amusement every evening, and sharpers, 
male and female, of every description ; who are 
by no means scarce in the upper stories. To 
persons of reflection, and who are attached to do- 
mestic comforts, the scenes here, at times, exhi- 
bited are truly melancholy. 

The Parisians are as partial to weak lemonade 
as the Londoners are to porter, and the Limou- 
adiers carry the liquor on their backs in vessels 
tiiat arc so much ornamented, they may be mis- 
taken for siiews. I would not advise you to con- 
vince you»'self to the contrary by your palate.-^ 
You ensure civil answers from the lower classes 
by addressing them with Madame, Mademoiselle^ 
or Monsieur ; they are flattered by the title from 
their super iors. 
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People of all descriptions inhabit the same 
house ; a washerwoman in the garret (did I say 
garret? pardon my vulgarity ; there is no such 
thing, I mean the attic,) and a General in the first 
floor ! The number of public baths is amazing ; 
people of all ranks are fond of this wholesome me- 
thod of cleansing. They are of different but of low 
prices; and though all those in the Seine spoil its 
appearance from their extraordinary size, some 
are very splendid and have a garden raised round 
them, wh^e people read and converse. There id 
atcbool for swimming. The air is exhilirating 
at Paris, there being no coals burnt to make it 
^tense ; the sky appears a bright and deep blue ; 
rain is not frequent, but a light shower sometimes 
fells before you have perceived a cloud, and when 
the rain continues, il pours frequently in torrents. 
■—To a pious Protestant, a Sunday in Paris dis- 
plays a very offensive scene. All is holiday, mu * 
me and dancing (waltzing is in vogue,) and the 
^eatres are crouded to suffocation. Lewis, who 
baid imbibed some English ideas on the subject of 
Ihe solemnity of the sabbath, injured his popula* 
Fity by ordering the shops to be shut, for com- 
merce as well as amusement engaged the Pa- 
risians ; but he was not long obeyed. A few are 
8tiH closed.* 

I was pleased with several of the signs over the 
shops ; some of them are stiperior to many of the 
Worst pictures sent to our exhibitions, and the pan- 
aels of many rooms are painted with good effect 
and much elegance. 

\ The French are fond of jugglers and fortune- 
tellers; the tetter, under pompous names, give out 

02 
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their decrees and decisions with the gravity of a 
Nestor. Many of the Parisians have implicit faith 
in predestination. It was always their incliuat 
tion, and Buojiaparte encouraged it as it was easy 
to render it subservient to his views- He used to 
rely, pr pretend to rely, on his destiny; the lat7 
ter, I thii)k, the most probable. He had the ca- 
pacity to imitate greatness when great action? 
cpuld serve his purpose, and if an appearance of 
iblly was useful, he could play the fool. The 
French can scarcely e^ist without party, and codt 
aider it unpardpnable to be neuter; but having 
severely suffered by too close a^d warm an ad- 
licrence to political sects, they turn their attention 
to minor subjects, but vyith no less avidity or tena^ 
city. You must now admire to distraction, a 
George or a Duchesnpis, the tragic heroines* 
.The styles pf certain dancers at the opera yon 
must decide a^ grace! i|l, or go over to the oppo- 
ipition and declare it insufferable; Gerard or 
Guerin, as painters, must be your adoration, as 
formerly, in music, you could not be visited until 
it was ascertained, not yvhether you were a vir^ 
tuous and agreeable per^op, but that you were a 
Gluckist, a Piccinist, or a Sacchinist. 

They appear to have learnt the ^rt of being 
happy ; at least they enjoy all that they themselves 
Vtter ; it either gratifies their vanity pr they fancy 
it gratifies your's, or they are delightedjtp express 
their emotions. They soon reconcile themselveti 
to the expedient or to the present state of things^ 
however contrasted it may be with that to whicji 
tjbej h^td long been accustomed, upless hejatte^ by 
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iBianimatory language* and indaced to espouse the 
cause of a political party. 

Women depend much upon their powers, and 
expect to influence the most important decisions if 
they resolve to throw out all their fascinations of 
language, of eyes, and of tears ; and frequently 
they are not deceived. A Frenchman . cannot re« 
sist a French woman ; and it is become a fashion 
to admire also the English females. 

The French people marry at a very early age. 
Some parents do not scruple to decide upon the 
union of their children while yet infants, and are 
seldom disappointed in their expectations that it 
will take place. These premature matches, are, M 
might have been forseen, often productive of in- 
fidelity; but this vice, as well as many equally 
heinous, are much sooner forgiven and forgotteiv 
than in England. 

• The French enter into an intimacy at once 
when you are introduced to them, and sometimes 
without introduction make you their confident, 
when they pretend that you are the only person on, 
whom they place reliance, that their respect for you 
is the most profound, their friendship the most ar- 
dent, and that they have no pleasure when deprived 
of yofur society. They overwhelm you with pro- 
mises and make appointments with you, but fail 
repeatedly in both, and renew all these professions 
.to the next new face, and you are totally forgotten. 
In France, all that you see, hear, touch, and eat, 
has a foreign character. Inconsistency prevails 
in most places ; wherever a combination of cir- 
cumstances or articles are requisite to make a 
Whole comfortable or handsome, such a happy as* 

o3 
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sfmblage is scarcely ever to be found. The pa^ 
iaces of the Trianons are the most perfect in their 
kind. The horses in France are not so inferior to 
purs, as is reported ; many of them are well 
formed and strong^. I will not, howeyer, deny 
that should Don Quixote visit Paris, he would 
not be at a loss to find many that would remind 
him of the charms of his favorite. 

I cannot close my account of the French cha- 
racter without assuring you that the exceptions to 
pearly the whole of the general statement I have 
laid down are by no means rare. There are to 
be found, and particularly in the provinces, per- 
sons of the most exalted sentiment^, and whof*e 
actions confirm their sincerity. There are thonte 
whose constancy in love and friendship, is truly 
exemplary ; and with the agreeable qualifications 
they possess, of all friends and Jo vers, they arc 
perhaps, the best calculated to confer happiness 
when disposed to stability in affection ; and with 
regard to talent, if France has not yet boasted a 
Shakespeare or a Milton, she has bestowed on lite- 
rature a greater number of valuable or^taments than 
any other country since the Christian era, and in 
the cause of virtue and heroism, Rome herself has 
scarcely seen a nobler band of sufferers. There is 
certainly a dearth of talent of almost every descnp- 
tipn at present in France. With the exile of the 
regicides, nearly the whole is exported to other 
countries, where few will be the opportunities for 
it to flourish. In such hands, talent is more dan- 
gerous than ornamental; 

Escaping civil contention and the incursions of 
enemies, the ArU in England have assumed a much 
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1|ig}i^r tone. Elocution, of which the senate, tjie 
palpit, and the bar are the grand theatres, hat^ within 
the last ten years lost all her ffivorites among our 
neighbours, who long took the lead in Europe in 
this art. We have also to deplore the decease and 
retirement of our first orators. It is truly lament- 
able that the promotion which remunerates talent 
in pur country is of a nature to shut it out Irom our 
view* flaised to the peerage, our gre; t lawyers, 
divines, and senators, lose th^ opportunity or tne 
'inclination to maintain celebrity in their profes- 
sions. Elocution is, however, more respectable 
on our side of the channel than on the other; but 
have a care, my countrymen, or soon will your 
Huperiority disappear ; the French youth are daily 
advancing in their favorite study. Poetry and 
Painting preponderate greatly in our favor ; the 
former we almost exclusively enjoy, and in every 
other department of literature^ excel. In the Arts 
of Sculpture, Architecture, Chemistry, Pharmacy, 
Surgery, Natural Philosophy, and in Mechanism, 
the two nations are nearly on a par. 

Ill Agriculture and in the management of cattle, 
we are their superiors. 

In Mathematics and Natural History, they retain 
the first rank. 

• In stage performances, we excel in Tragedy, 
they, in Comedy. 

In their scenery and decorations, they study pro- 
priety and what we call keeping; th6 magnificent 
and often picturesque, occupies more of our atten- 
tion. In the latter they are, however, far from 
being deficient ; and to the jformer, two of their 
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theatres, the serious and the comic operas pay much 
regard. 

Of music^ they are the best performers, we the 
best composers, and enjoy the best singers* 

In most of the minor accomplishments we must 
yield to them. 

In the number of their charitable institutions, 
they are inferior to us; bat in establishments for 
public utility, magnificent display, and liberality ot 
^nagement^ they excel the rest of the world. 
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LETTER VIII, 



TO THE SAME. 

The Theatres — The principal Pefform^s-^Drqii 
matic Comioositipn — ^fhe History of Frencl^ 
Music. 

M^' DEAR Friend, 

Haying described the way in which 
the French contrive to pass throifgh life, I have 
now to lay before you the manners adopted by a 
small portipn of them, as illustrating those of th^ 
whole body. Although Paris pontains not muph 
more than half the number of inhabitants that ar^ 
to be found in London and its suburbs, their 
copyists, the mock-joyous and the mock-miserable 
the stage performers, are more numerous thaa 
with us. I have ever considered that their art 
vught be made subservient to the noblest purpo- 
ses, and themselves the respected instrument^ qf 
conveying effective instruction. How remote 
from these results, are those that have accrued^ 
authors and actors have long taken pains to prove, 
I haye seljtjom, however, quitted a regulap th(;a- 
(rc, peryerted as are many of the noble uses tq 
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which it might be rendered subservient, without 
imagining myself somewhat the happVei and the 
better from the performance I have just \ itnessed. 
The gross and immoral speeches and actions I 
pass over with contempt ; the grand sentiments 
or those simply natural and good, throw me into 
a train of useful reflections — ^whilst the keen and 
just satire at once amuses and improves me, and 
in this latter talent, the French particularly 
excel. 

There have been several attempts in Londoa to 
establish a French theatre, and considering the 
avidity with i^hich the language is studied, it is 
astonishing that success has not crowned these 
efforts. The last company from France took the 
Tottenham -co art theatre, and played several 
pieces in a style over-wrought, but not without 
powerfully interesting their auditors. 

From my late observation of French manners 
and their epitome, I imagined the performers who 
then visited London, m^y be considered as of the 
old school. Faithful were they to the cringing 
Style, the extacies about nothing, the tremulous 
agitation ^hen but a common place sentiment is 
expected, and the " passion torn to tatters" at ai^ 
occurrence of importance ; which we had seen in 
the emigrants. As little of this is to be found at 
the present theatres of the French, as they retain 
of it in social intercourse • but on the stage, they 
have substituted in their tragedies, a species of 
whimsical affectation, from which their habits 
seem now perfectly free. — It is almost indescrib- 
able ; to l^ understood it should ^e liieen^i as i^ 
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resembles any thing ratber than Nature. Theii' 
ooinedies, however, make ample amends. 

With what eagerness did I present myself at 
the pit-door to be admitted to Mons. Tartuffe, the 
Misanthrope, and the rest of Moliere's characters ^ 
whom I had contemplated with adyantage in tbo 
closet ! But ^^ Stop, Sir," exclaimed a guard, 
*' if you wi^ to enter the pit to*night, you hare 
no business at the door." '' Allow me, at least,'' 
said I, '^ to examine the exterior of the theatre.*' 
—This being the resort of the best critics and 
amateurs of the French histrionic art ; where, at 
its highest pinnacle of excellence, Voltaire, Cor^ 
neiile? Moliere, and Racine saw the heroes of 
their imagination personified, the visiter expects 
to see an expansive and splendid building. He 
is, however, as mjich disappointed as he would be 
if he planted himself at any of tKe doors with 
an expectation of obtaining entrance when they 
opened. 

Human nature being fond of mystery, I gate 
you a hint just now (left unsolved) of the whimsiv 
cal despair with whicli you must be seized, if yoi| 
have formed and acted up to the preposterous idet 
that by being the first person at the pit-door, you 
have a chance of admission. It is only in Englandl 
such a natural effect follows such a causes At 
the French theatre, the door is kept free from the 
touch, and not even within the ocular rays of 
the frequenters, in the first instance. Quit the 
door and take a circuit by many a shop and nar« 
row passage, and when you have walked half a 
quarter of a mile, place yourself as near to a closed 
iron gateway at the company (ranged two hy two 
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by the guards) iirill admit, althoagli frdm these 
iron rails not the smallest restige of any thing he* 
longing to a theatre appears. — You look through 
the grate of your prison, wondering when you 
shall be released * six o'clock strikes ! and sud« 
denly, an agreeable turn is given to the state of 
affairs. A guard opens the gate» shews the pay-i 
office, which proves to be near, and after your 
privilege for entrance be obtained, gently, quite 
detached from the crowd, and with half a dozen 
others^ although hundreds are behind you, you 
deliberately enter the pit-door, which you dis- 
cover^ notwithstanding your apparent distance 
from it, is but four yards from the grating. Why 
is not this agreeable regulation, as to the crowd, 
adopted in England ? are we too proud to save 
our limbs at the expence of being styled imita- 
tors ? Constables might be employed instead of 
the military. 

The interior of the T*heaf re Fran9ais, where all 
the most rational entertainment is to be found 
(the best plays, and the best performers) is dull, 
dingy, and insignificant. It is chiefly built of a 
dirty-coloured marble, and is small and nearly 
circular, the form adopted for several of the Pari- 
sian theatres, and in each of them there is but one 
chandelier, the size of which is sufficient to dis- 
pense an agreeable light. 

Few are -the amusements that prove more satis- 
factory than the comedies on this stage; they 
usually convey a good lesson, are lively, display 
welUcontrasted characters, and possess a delicate 
▼ein of irony. If the length of some of the 
speeches begin, to tire, confine your attention to 
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tiM merit of the performer, obserre the art with 
which, by bis tones and manner, he gives yariety 
to tautology and spirit to amplification, and you 
will still be gratified. To my astonishment, I 
found all the men on the stage wear powder and 
court dresses (some of the utmost richness) unless 
they are to represent foreigners, when nothing 
can be more appropriate than their appearance, 
Britannicus, Merope, Athalia, &c. are strictly 
in the costume of the countries and periods iu 
which they flourished. JFe are but too apt to 
indulge in an excess of finery, though lately in 
other respects, equally with them, attentive ta 
peculiarity of modes. 

The chaste performance of the French come* 
dies delighted and surprized me ; grimace, unna-* 
tural violence and all excesses, are banished from 
their style; and insipidity has not usurped their 
place. A sparkling animation, an ardour in love, 
but just submitting to the curb of reason, an en- 
chanting elegance that marks the highest fashion, ' 
are still their characteristics, and you may judge 
how fascinating these become, divested of the 
exaggeration of former times—- rather should this 
style, I imagine, be considered a recurrence to 
the excellence of periods still more remote, than 
a reform of the stage ; for can we suppose that 
the fine taste of Racine, Voltaire, and other poets 
of transcendent talent could have borne to wit- 
ness the ofisp ring of their minds in the disguise of 
superlative afiectation ? Is it not probable, that 
^t the brilliant epoch when their career was at 
its ^nitl), when wit was generally appreciated, 
virtue almost adored, the warmth and spirit of 
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the times gave an energy to expression that was 
lovely, while natural, but that its grace fled with 
the talent and the virtue that excited it. Energ]r 
had made friends and found its vray to court, it 
became the fashion, and the charm of spontaniety 
having ceased, affectation for a time assumed an 
empire : but, at length, yielded its sceptre to bru- 
tality ; and this in turn relinquishing its reign, mo- 
deration has succeeded. A portion of all these 
variations has marked the progress of the players 
in their familiar pieces, in which alone they convey 
resemblances of the people ; but a degree of polish 
and ardour in ordinary life, and comipen incidents, 
will ever distinguish what is styled genteel comedy; 
and without any deviation f^om propriety, since 
they find this polish among the higher orders, 
whom they frequently represent; and the degree 
of ardour in all ranks, on extraordinary occur] ' 
rences, is such as thoy describe. Features wholly 
dissimilar characterize their tragedies; as these 
usually pourtray beings foreign to their knowledge, 
they find in life no models for their style. Pre- 
vious to the lessons they received from Racine, 
Corneille, Marmontel, and other eminent charac 
ters, the manners of the performers were as formal 
and as bombastic as the pieces they represented; 
and so long a period has now elapsed since their . 
illustrious monitors have been lost to them, that, 
joined to a few of the precepts handed down, they 
have formed a kind of system for the regulation of 
the Court of Melpomene, to which they have in- 
clined the people lo become attached. And of he- 
terogeneous composition is this standard of ideal 
perfection ! It partakes in a small degree, of the 
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extravaganza of the latter years of Lewis XV. ; in 
a much greater, of the ferocity and vulsrarity of the 
aangninary Revolution ; the Roman-like fervour 
ef the Consulate, the be&t features of which are 
still within view, and the fustian of the subsequent 
£mpire have not passed by without leaving their 
impression. On these various foundations, seve- 
rally the admiration of their respective seasons, it 
s^ems to me they have raised the temple they dedi-i 
cate to their goddess. 

Let us try her votaries individually. 
• Talma! the terrible Talma ! the model for all 
ti^gedians! the first of actors in the known world! 
these are the titles by which the French acknow-^ 
ledge him. 

Which of tny countrymen enter the theatre, un- 
jprepossessed with the idea, that a commanding 
ilgnre and the dark stern brow, like Kemble if^ 
&)rlolanus, or if possible, a still grander and'se- 
Velrer front, will prove on his appearance, Talma'ii 
elaim to the terrific ? 

Who then is that mediocre-looking man, with ^ 
short face, small eyes, browns of little force, mean 
nose, and a chin that as an accompaniment of un- 
HKemly fat beneath, disproportioned to every othet 
part; his figure in height and bulk being some- 
thing less than the middle size ^ Why does lie 
stand there ten minutes before he can utter a word ? 
It is, indeed. Talma, greeted by his admirers, with 
TOciferous plaudits. This disappointment being 
somewhat mitigated by the noble manner in which 
he stands, we mentally say, " Come, come, no pre- 
judice, our Kean is but a little man, and here is, 
dignity at ieast.^^ It was as Nero that I first savr 
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Talma, and this character is considered one ■ of his 
ibest efforts. As he approached he walked with a 
•inanly step, and threv^ into his countenance a just 
expression of pride and contempt of which his face 
is very capable, his mouth being naturally some- 
what inclined downward at the ends. He bears a 
faipt resemblance to Mr. Elliston and Mr. Pope, 
^nd was admirably dressed for t^e part. All as 
yet augured well ; but when he spoke, the illusion 
was lost, it was no longer the forbidding Nero.— r- 
His style is a curious medley I consonant indeed, 
'^itl^ the system apparently laid down in France^ 
for a tragedian, and which I have explained. At 
times, a hasty snip-snap, then a broad elongation of 
a syllable, somewhat compensated shortly after by 
.a fine burst of nature, struggling for pre-eminence ; 
now, a me^n-sounding taunt, worthy only of a 
/clown^ the9 we own him for a soyereiga ^^in^ 
and the tyrant terrible in his wrath ! b^t the mode 
of speech that is in the worst taste and which it 
seems the ambition of most of the French perform- 
jBrs to attain (being also certain of applause when 
{effected with sufficient celerity) is a breathless haste 
through many lines until arrived at a certain cli- 
jnax, and then a stop so sudden as to make you 
start. A simple comma often occasions this pause, 
after which the voice drops to so low a tone that it 
Is scarcely audible. Another vice of Talma in 
speaking is, to urge himself on with this wonder- 
ful rapidity, till at the end of a line his text pre- 
sents him a full stop ; but does he check his career 
at this spot ? By no means, that would be too 
f a|;'on|il ; he catches up the first word of the WJ^t 
}\ne as jf h^ feared it would escape Jiis vigilance, 
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and there in defiance of common sense, he fixes his^ 
period. He is sometimes guilty of this nncontrol- 
able stream of talking, in a ^tanner that is irresis- 
tibly laughable ; indeed a foreigner *> cannot chuse 
but laugh," and the anger of Talma, is jn many in- 
stances not less comic ; in short, on mc this per- 
formance upon the whole acted as a burlesque. 1 
have as yet, however, been too sparing in the 
eifumeration of his merits. He deli vers some few 
passages in a manner that no one but a man of the 
iirst rank of genius could accomplish. Terrible 
indeed, was he, when being asked by Agrippina, 
tvhy suddenly he shewed such marks of affection for 
Brittannicus, he replied *' Pour que je l^touffe.** 
** That I might stifle him,"-*-he electrified me I 
his grin of exultation, (for he had kept his word)^ 
his subsequent dark look at his mother, intimating 
that her time was also come, petrified all present. 
He took from us for a few moments the power ot 
applauding. With all his grotesque fancies what 
catn we call him but a great actor, who, in the, 
course of an evening produces such effects at various 
points ? 

In characters of a milder stamp there is also,, 
a peculiar pathos in his voice. In the low moan-* 
ings of his grief he fails not to touch the heart, 
and deeply have 1 been affected for a time ; until 
by a few transitions to the ridiculous, his power 
of interesting has ceased. 

I have seen him in Hamlet. A Frendh Ham- 
let! ^hat an object of interest to a lover of 
Shakspeare! This was more ludicrous than all. 
the rest, and yet it is esteemed his chief d'ocuvre. 

t3 
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Hundreds of persons that crowded the passages^ 
were unable to arrive at the doors. 

Reviewing in my mind the contrast' of French 
to English opinions, their strict adherence and 
unbending partiality to the unities in dramatic 
composition, their general prejudice against our 
works of fancy, their particular aversion to our 
drama, to our histrionic ghosts, to our murders;, 
and even to our salmagundi of tears and smiles ; 
retracing this catalogue of prejudices and the battle 
of pens on this subject between the critics of the 
two nations, I do not recollect my curiosity ever 
to have been more strongly excited than whilst I 
took my stand for two hours in the train of patient 
expectants near my old intimate the grating, in 
hopes of discovering how much of our admired 
Dane the French would permit us to recognize in 
their theatre. In this instance, the prodigious 
number of people was too formidable for the guards. 
After a combat of elbows I effected my entrance 
and another hour passed in meditation, the orches- 
tra being so filled that the musicians could not 
appear : three rude blows as usuall announced the 
performance* A mean and dingy hall, the only scene 
throughout the play, is entered by Claudius and 
his Confidant, who amuse each other and set us to 
sleep by speeches of a length so intolerable, that 
even French patience, accustomed as it is to endure 
a sentiment till spun to its last fibre, became ex- 
hausted. When Claudius had waded through two 
octavo pages without a pause or interruption and 
still proceeded, I saw my neighbours the critics, 
uneasy on their seats, begin regarding each other 
with looks that said, ^^ though this be an imitation 
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of the chorofises of Sophocles aud fiuripedes, dare 
we iiot a^rm it tedious ? Before they could settle 
this point, the Confidant veiitured a remark aud 
pedantry waa satisfied. Not so the sons of na-. 
ture-^-a fajqt murmur was ventured ; but the va-r 
riety on the stage now caused by the appearance of 
a third person, brought conviction to the mind of 
t}ie warmest advocate for incidentamong the French 
portion of the audience, that there was sufiicicut 
bustle for the opening of the piece. Talma, howr 
ever, justly remarked to the English, that if ouic 
tragedies possessed less and those of the French 
stage more action, they would both be amended. 

He will not allow his performance of Hamlet tc^ 
be forgotten ; his style is the most remote from mer 
diocre. When he rushed on the stage in alarm 
at the sight of his father's ghost, we started not less 
alarmed! In justice to this unequal actor, I must 
own, no other ever caused in me so much terror. 
Breathless he ran from the lower end of the stage 
towards the audience; at one instant too much 
V^ harrowed up'^ in soul to look back on what he 
had seen, then snatching a glance, and covering 
his face to lose again the vision ; but vainly, it 
still haunts him, his agony palsies his whole frame, 
and his parched lips refuse to utter a v\'ord of ex- 
planation to his urgent friends. Lebrun himself 
would have declared it a master-piece of mingled 
fear and anguish. Why cannot such a ma^ prove 
consistent? His dramatic education has forbidden 
it. Rhyming colloquy introduced monotony ; 
and genius must bend under the yoke ; but Talma 
is not obliged to drawl through a dozen lines t\^i> 
or three times each ^ceuc iu one unvaried louc ; and 
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that precisely like the canting twang of some parish 
clerk on his best behaviour giving out a psalm. 
Here again, Talma cannot be forgotten, at least by 
an Englishman. In this description there is no 
exaggeration, and a foreigner visiting our theatres 
might equally improve us by ridiculing such of our 
bad habits as custom has sanctioned, and on which, 
like him, though dissimilar their nature, vse 
dwell with partiality. Like the faces of our best 
friends, be they ever so homely, we would not 
have them exchanged for better. 

The report that Talma was intimate with BuO- " 
naparte is correct, not so that he became the in- 
structor offthe Emperor. It is not in all his 
characters that Talma fatigues by monotony; nor, 
though he yields to it when he conceives it neces- 
sary, does he appear to feel at his ease under this 
burthen imposed upon him by the Author. Spirit, 
ease, sensibility, transition, modulation, (the ele- 
ments of good acting are those in which alone he 
eeems to 'breathe freely. It is his frequent burlesque 
of them of which I complain, and on some occa- 
sions the vulgarity of his delineation. I cannot 
leave this eccentric actor without declaring that 
in Hamlet, his expressions of tenderness towards 
his mother were so pathetic that I delight in re- 
calling them to my memory. In these and in pour- 
tray ing a warmth of friendship, I have never seen 
his equal ; his love wants delicacy, and altogether 
is devoid of elegance ; as if in contrast to every 
other serious performer, for these are precisely the 
points on which the French excel, and none more 
60 than 

Lafond, considered the second trstgedian. From 
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his general merit, his consistency, his force and 
pathos, I should have felt much inclined to give 
him the palm, but that Talma has a few passages 
of supejior grandeur and spirit. With infinite 
variety of manner Lafond contrives that a face of 
no great expression shall depict the passions* 
In Bannister's earliest day?, when he played Ham* 
let and Romeo, he must have presented a flat* 
tering likeness of this man. With a voice 
equally agreeable, Lafond possesses far higher re* 
quisites for the buskin ; and making them subser- 
vient to his good sense, his grief and joy fail not 
alike to reach the hearts of his audience ; nor are 
his affections and his anger less impressive. — Still, 
apparently in imitation of the deity of the French 
drama, he has his moments of burlesque, of vulgar 
tones, of monotopy ; and a mock heroic insolence 
in commanding. These moments, are, however, 
but few. His Sultan, in Zara, has deservedly 
inany enthusiastic friends, and he who can, un- 
moved, perceive the struggles and sudden vent of 
love in the midst of indignation, which this artist 
of the heart exhibits, must be strangely callous to the 
effect of scenic art, or possess but little ^sensibility. 
Mademoiselle Raucour would have been quite 
out of place here, as being no longer in existence; 
but that having enjoyed a reputation on the Con- 
tinent second onl} to thai of the great Clairon^ 
having beeii seen and much distinguished by the 
English, in 1814, and having established a kind 
q( school for the tuition of her art, from which 
sprung the present style of female action, it may 
be necessary to observe that persons who wit- 
nessed the performance of h^i^ latter days, should 
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beware of extending to her pupils the prejudice 
that may have arisen from her various defects, t 
jam assured that she could no longer be recognited 
by those who saw her flourishing in youth and 
genius. Talma seems not to have disdained her 
tuition, for I perceived in them both, though with 
much less animation on her part, the same flagrant 
deviations from .Nature, and the same happy 
points. With her, however, thatwfiich in Talma 
raised a smile, excited disgust, from the extreme 
Mgliness, I had almost said hideonsness, of her 
countenance. Chinese eyes, a mouth of an extri- 
ordinary width, and high cheek bones, though itt 
company with a good nose, could never have se- 
conded her talents ; in old age you may judge that 
ihe'ir effect was — most repulsive ; especially when 
her lips, singularly thin, were severed to gitt 
utterance to a grating voice, a dull, same, bont- 
bastic tone, twenty times repeated, and to a pe- 
jdantic pronunciation. Her figure must have been 
of the finest proportions; and received the advafi- 
^age, in Agrippina, of a deportment truly digni- 
fied. She moved an empress, but spoke full 
fraught with affectation. Her resentment was, 
however of a noble cast; her repressed, but 
nearly bursting grief, failed not to excite sym* 
pathy ; neither itappears did her loss, for her fune- 
ral was attended to the church of St. Roch by 
most of the nobles and by about ^,000 people. It 
was formerly the custom to throw the bodies of 
the players into the Seine, being denied the rites 
of burial ; but this monstrous barbarism has loilg 
been discontinued. The priests still refused to 
itdmit the remains of our present subject into the 
church, the gentry remonstrated, the populace im- 
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|»lored; the bigots were inflexible, and (he people 
became so clamorous as to threaten the destruction 
of their Temple, when an order arrived from the 
King to commence the usual se;*vice, and the gra- 
tified Parisians bore the object of their solicitude 
in triumph to the aisle.— She was then interred in 
peace. — Of her proteges, 

Mademoiselle George presented for her to'' deck 
in all the garb of woes fictitious,'^ as complete a 
couQtenance for a tragic heroine, as (Mrs. Siddons 
, excepted) ever fashioned itself to varied tunes of 
misery. Rage, grief, horror may be read by turns 
in those brilliant eyes, in that proud mouth, on that 
m^estic brow. Of a middle height, a form far 
firoin graceful, and with too much en bon point, !>he 
deviates little from tlie dignity of her tutoresi?. She 
draws you with her in her resentments, her tri- 
umphs, her condescension.-^Thus far her success ; 
Ibr her failings, enquire into those of Talma, deduct 
from each a trifling portion, and you will do her 
ample justice. 

Ducbesnois, ei^quisite Duchesnois ! A Siddons 
has retired, the world therefore, I imagine, pre- 
aents not your equal in the mimic apt. We cannot 
bear your grief, it is so profound, so heart-rending ! 
Unkind ! to send your best friends from the theatre 
half choked with your woes. And yet not it should 
seem \inkind, for do we not return, again, and still 
again to partake your sorrows, to dwell on that 
poor, wan cheek, on that forlorn eye, on those brof 
ken sobs, on that despairing motion of the head ? — ' 
For such it is with you when you make the mise- 
ries of And-romache your own. And come we not 
to shudder with Hamlet^s mother at the frightful 
picturings of her remorse ? Whilst Memory shall 
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retain her powers, shall we not retain in our minds 
that look, now supplicatory, dow despairing, as 
Hamlet drags you to the urn of your husband^s 
ashes to swear that you conspired not to his des- 
truction ? — I see you now before me ; he urges yon 
towards that appalling urn! vainly you struggle 
and implore ; as vain, is that piercing shriek ; you 
iHust approach and touch it ; he marks your writh- 
ing agony, the trembling of your uplifted hands, of 
your sinking knees. He bids you swear! Ypur 
appeals are useless; you endeavour to comply, 
your mouth opens but not a word comes forth ; what! 
is your tongue motionless ? You stand the totter- 
ing image of despair; a sudden chill causes that 
terrific shudder. You look on vacancy, Hamlet 
finds you cold as death ; and now you sink at his 
feet deprived of every sense. Such is Duchesnois 
in this powerful scene. 

This lady seems to disdain any other than natu- 
ral modulation, and the dictates of spontaneous 
feeling ; thus is it she towers above her cotempo- 
raries; and, possessed of a graceful figure, is a 
perfect representative of the principal heroines of 
tragedy, with the exception (must there alas! be 
an exception !) of her features. — ^These are most 
unwelcome to her genius ; her glass surely must 
inform her that its powers are enfeebled by the 
chief instruments engaged to proclaim it. I need 
only assert that her face presents a thin and very 
unfavourable likeness of the first Mrs. Pope, to 
prove to Londoners her claim to pre-eminence in 
ugliness. Mortified do I feel to affix a term so 
harsh to the casket of a brilliant gem, but no other 
could faithfully designate it. 
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Mademoiselle Duchesnois is the only French 
actress who does not, every half hour, adjust her 
dress on the stage, that it may set in becoming 
folds. Her heart seems too much engaged in the 
scene before her to recollect how she is apparelled. 
Her bye play is as fine as Talma^s, and that is 
saying every thing in its favor. 

Let us now quit sighs and tears for a time, and 
examine the comedians, who are so consistent and 
happy in their delineation, that a strain of eulogy, 
almost unwearied, can alone do them justice. 

Fleury is the finished gentlemen ; full of fire, 
though nearly sixty, and equally true to Nature in 
joy or rage, the dignified and injured nobleman, 
the proud, satyrical misafHhrope, and the finical 
beau of the old school. In order to convey to the 
Knglish at home as correct an idea as possible of 
each of the masters of this fine art, I mention 
when a parallel can be drawn with them on our 
stage. In vain I look for one in the present in- 
fttance who approaches him, as the Courtier, the 
polished Man of Fashion, the lively or the serious 
Scourge of Folly* But if I recur to past times, 
old King, especially as Lord Ogleby, presents me 
a good counterpart of Fleury^s manner in similar 
characters, and of his face; when undisguised ; the 
same quick, sparkling eye, the same mouth, full 
of meaning ; and about the same height of figure. 
King, however, could not in his decay play the 
Lover with Fleury's spirit at the same age, nor 
could the latter so perfectly divest himself of the 
gentlemen as to represent the pert valets, in 
which King was so admirable. — Among the bean- 
ties c^ this French Grandison, if I could decide 

ft 
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tJiftt one of them is transcendant^ I should select 
his playful, delicate ifony. — As an animated lover, 
Armand is now far preferable, and in this point 
I should not imagine that Fieury in this meridian, 
v\'hom he has taken for his model, greatly ex- 
ceeded him. Nothing can surpass the delicacy 
yet fervor of his style; hi& tones reach all the 
ladies hearts ; and, in the midst of the most pro- 
found respect, he looks persuasion. Though, when 
we are ourselves free from this domineering pas- 
sion, we are apt to smile at its effects on others, 
and still more on a mere mockery of these effects, 
yet Armand^s grief is touching ; his despair afflict- 
ing. 1 have heard that an IriHhman alone knows 
how to love; I am sure a Frenchman knows 
best how to wear its semblance. It is on the 
French stage thkt this passion is truly represented, 
from Armand down to Firmin. The ladies, who 
are by much the best judges, of what is intended to 
be successful with them, acknowledge the former 
as captain of this band of lovers; and, as he seems 
to live but on tbe smiles of his mistresses, the 
coldest critic cannot but subscribe to the propriety 
of their verdict. Armand, though not strictly hand* 
some, is of the handsome order, but a slight lisp 
at times escapes his speech ; this, perhaps, the 
ladies may not object to, as their divinity by shew- 
ing a fault, approaches nearer to human nature. 

Damas, a much bolder actor, with his rough 
voice and mien, a forbidding and vulgar face, con- 
trives to convince his audience that his geiiius is- 
of no common grasp. His Taruffe is a chef d^oeuvrey 
and here he has his love-making, but it is appro- 
priately gross and disgusting, a forcible picture 
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of sensuality. Delicacy and dignity are quite in- 
compatible with his mean physiognomy; but a^ 
strong conception has been bestowed upon him as 
SL compensation, and the passions of jealousy, meaii 
fitmpicion, avarice fear, contempt, insolence, and 
the obstinacy of pedantry, find faithful representa- 
tions in him. He is frequently made the substitute 
for Fleury ; but his misanthropy is of njuch too low 
a cast, and except a striking portraiture of jealousy, 
he has no point in conjmon with that actor. In his 
own path, Damas is great ; he should never quit 
it. If sometimes he lays on rather too high a 
coloring, it is always finely imagined, and his very 
excess, like the glowing tints of Rubens, and the 
breadth of Velasquez in a sister ^«t, is bui the exu? 
berance of genius. 

Baptiste cadet, (junior.) This most chaste of 
pomiic actors defies description. I despair to make 
you comprehend the quiet dryness of his style ii^ 
his pedants, his quack, his lawyer, and his imbecile 
old lover from Moliere, Could this merciless telU 
tjile have seen him personate the mock modest 
author in " les femraes savantes," *' the learned 
ladies," he would have been hugged with joy. Ex^ 
quisitely ludicrous is his manner of receiving the 
praise with which these Blue Stockings are over- 
whelming him. He endeavours to look displeased 
at the grossness of their flattery, but his gratifica- 
tion is still apparent; you perceive it by his hands, 
the exaltation of his figure, his sly side looks ; then 
bis attempt at excessive humility, his manner of 
reading his works under the influence of joy, but 
with feigned trepidations of unworthiness of such 
clamorous prajse. Who can forget them J Yet 

q8 
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this is without grimace. The slightest turn of his 
mouth and eyes, with his naturally grotesque coun- 
tenance is irresistible — the house is convulsed. 
Then he looks so composedly at the audience, seems 
not to perceive they are there, and as if perfectly 
unconscious cf their noisy plaudits. In misers, his 
triumphing grin, or mortification trying to look not 
mortified, or his screaming passion that must have 
vent, or his sulky old fathers, or his curiosity with 
difficulty suppressed ; all these, and many more 
•xpressions simple and complicate, determine him 
a great artist. I cannot compare him to any of 
our performer:^. He is less vulgar than most ac- 
tors of such parts, and his thin nose, between the 
Roman and the aquiline, his wide mouth, narrow 
lips, long face, and cunning but subdued eye, have 
no counterpart on our stage. From the pictures of 
Parsons, I think he appears to have been very 
similarly visaged. If to these that I have so dif- 
fusedly dwelt upon, 1 add 

Devigny, I shall have described the five come- 
dians who have each a great and peculiar genius 
Uiat adorns the French theatre. The admirable 
old man now before me (for I never think of him 
without the most perfect recollection) is as good a 
dcpictor of a hearty, kind creature, full of joke, but 
lacking wit, as was Bannister in similar charac- 
ters, but there is a wide difference in their manner. 
Bannister delighted by his broad humour, Davigny 
makes you feel an affection for his old men, and 
you are sometimes almost ready to sigh that so 
thoroughly good humoured a person, in the over- 
flowings of his heart, shews so little understanding 
^d penetration. On one night he presents yoii^ 
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this natural and toncbinsi^ picture ; on another, his 
thorough heedlessness of temper, his sejf sufficiency, 
his unaffected surprise when he discovers himself 
nnder a mistake (this, and his expression of doubt, 
are singularly comic) his obstinacy, testiness, and 
bustle, were never surpassed. He descend^ not 
lo- grimace, has a pair of very black eyes, and is 
rather a handsome and genteel man. We must, 
however, endeavour to forget him, and attend tq 
that sprightly arch young lady. 

Mademoiselle Mars; the very soul of mirth, wit, 
and grace. The hoyden, the coquet, and the ani- 
mated pleader of the cause of virtue, ^ are equally 
her province. This favorite of the French people 
attracts them by thousands, and is wise enough to 
preserve her power over their hearts by a long 
annual secession, and by not being very frequently 
seen while in Paris ; much to the regret of foreign- 
ers; who, having once seen her, look eagerly &% 
the bills 10 observe the re-announcement of her 
name. Mademoiselle Mars cannot be styled beau- 
tiful, although her eyes are of the finest order ; her 
nose is rather long, and her mouth wide ; but she 
has a smile and a piquant expressidn iii her eye 
that at once denotes sweetness of temper, and quickr 
iTess of intellect. Excellent in many characters, 
she shews good sense, and occasional sparks of 
genius in all. Her manner is peculiar to herself. 
She is interesting in a serious part, and, 1 think, 
her face, though on a smaller scale, slightly resem- 
bles Catalani ; but she is not so handsome, nor so 
tall. S6 strong a parti zan was this lady to Buo^a- 
pJirte, that she ventured to wear the violet after his 
second dethronement, which so exasperated the 

q3 
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Parisians that it was reported they intended to in* 
sist on her recantation of her favourite principles, 
in a kneeling posture on the stage. Too spirited 
to comply, she compromised the matter, by choos- 
ing a character in which she had to appear before 
a king, and to acknowledge her submission. This 
she acted with much fervour and humility, and 
thus appeased the public. 

But one of the most fascinating actresses that the 
world has produced is 

Mademoiselle (leverd. The French seem in- 
clined to rank the former as Thalia's choicest favo- 
rite, but I cannot consent that Leverd should be 

' ■_, ■ 

considered as second to any. There is an exquisite 
grace, a delicacy, a discrimination, a thousand play- 
ful charms, that constitute her one of those constel-; 
Utions in the dramatic hemisphere, that appear but 
once or twice in a century : as, a Siddons, a Far- 
ren, and a Jordan. If s)ie does not quite equal 
the latter for variety in her vivacity, nor a Farren 
in elegance, she partakes so much of both, that she 
is of equal value. At the theatre Frangais, the 
receptacle of the first rank of plays, there is no 
such coarse character as Miss Prue, or Peggy in 
the Country Girl ; but as far as the French mad- 
cap is allowed to romp, Leyerd executes with per- 
fect spirit and grace. It is, however, a very chaste 
pierformance compared with our hoydens ; Made- 
moiselle Mars contrives to approach nearer to them, 
although in general her style is softer than that of 
her rival. Leverd principally enchants by a rich- 
ness of style, by a full conveyance of the author's 
meaning in superior characters, and by nameless^ 
spells that play round her features. Her maime^ 
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of receiving a lover^s declaration cannot be sur- 
)>as8^; sometimes reserved and delicate, and an 
"Wt^anting combat between modesty and love; 
sometimes fearing to wound where she intends not 
to comply, her refusal is given in a style that robs 
it of its bitterness ; at others, with a cool, dry hu- 
mour, she deals out ridicule with merciless poig- 
nancy, or fascinates her suitor with lively sallies, 
and uncontroled expressions of delight. These lat- 
ter are among her happiest essays. The woman of 
rank filling her station with an easy dignity, dis- 
pensing her benevolent gifts with a charm that 
lightens obligation, or giving faint hints, as chaste 
and remote as possible, of her attachment to a per- 
son of more humble fortune, are admirable with 
her. But her success is superlative in the highly 
polished sarcasms of a woman of the first class re- 
pulsing the dogmas of pedantry, the impertinence 
of unasked advice, or the malevolence of newsmon- 
gers in matters of gossip. She is a refined spirit, 
repressing vice or folly. Her keen points wrap- 
ped in the attire of good breeding, strike to the 
heart, and the chastiser is revered. The defence 
of a friend, the struggles between duty and incli- 
Bation, and the indignation of offended pride, are 
scarcely less her forte ; in short, all that is com- 
plex and difficult in the higher order of the female 
character is her triumph. She seems created for 
the French authors, and they for her ; sharp repar- 
tee (similar to that of our great Bard's Beatrice) 
18 another style which she has no competitor in pour- 
traying on our stage, or on that of France. I hope 
.yon have by this time become anxious to learn the 
personal appearance of this real heroine, ^ler 
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figure, though large, has a noble air ; she dresseg 
with an elegant simplicitv, is fond of flowers, as a 
bouquet, and a wreathe for the head ; her mouthy 
frith its endless meanings, is very beautiful; he? 
chin rather too round ; her nose rather too short; 
her forehead and eyebrows fine; her complexion} 
like that of all the ladies I have mentioned 
(Duchesnois excepted) is of a clear brown ; her 
hair dar]^, and her brilliant eyes — ^but who call 
do justice to her eyes? or to the touching soft- 
ness of those of 

Mademoiselle Volnais, another very interesting 
woman, who, with much less genius and spirit^ 
fills many characters in a way that irresistibly at- 
tracts our s\ mpathy. She is a votary of the sister 
muses, but appearing the most frequently in the 
serious parts of comedy, which are her forte, I 
have given her a place in Thalia's province. This 
latter muse, however, will scarcely own her ; for 
seldom does she enter her temple without exciting 
a tear. In characters of simplicity in polite life, 
in gentleness, affability, and beneficence, she ex- 
cels even Mrs. Henry Siddons, who has left no 
equal in these parts on the stagi?. Without being 
80 pretty a woman^ she has a countenance and 
Toxce perfectly engaging; and in tragedy, her 
Ophelia, Jocasta, and parts of that cast where 
goodness of heart is a leading feature, interest 
every spectator. Her grief is truly pathetic, and 
her smiles always appear like the clearing up of 
a rainy day. She possesses a charm, the birth of 
sensibility : viz. that of always appearing in earnest 
-«one of the most valuable a performer can elicit 
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With mediocre talents, this is sufficient to render 
a piece of acting iropressiye. 

I now quit those brilliant ornaments of the' 
French metropolis, who, as animated pictures of 
the national character, and in innumerable in- 
stances, of mankind in general, are little \es% 
objects of interest to the rational mind than are 
the leaders of the schools of literature, painting, 
sculpture* music, &c. They afford an opportunity 
to the stranger to describe them, and the effects 
they produce, with greater accuracy than profes- 
sors of any other art. The residence of two oi^ 
three years, and introduction to a vast number of 
families would be requisite to enable a foreigner 
to descant largely on the merits of the followers of 
each art and science. I saw all that was easily 
attainable, and of the theatre Frahgais enough to 
decide that, if my countrymen desire to attend an 
Interesting performance within its walls, they must 
be careful to observe, that one of the above tragic 
or comic players is named in the bjlll of the night, 
which is posted at the Palais Royal in three places, 
and on yarious walls and pillars throughout Paris ; 
but not in a single shop. The principal perfor- 
laers among the second rank, upon which I now 
enter, are by many of the French considered as 
little less attractive than some of the former; 
whilst Mademoiselle Volnais and Devigny would, 
by a majority of them, be scarcely allowed to hold 
the highest station ; I cannot, however, but con- 
sider them as eminently successful in their line, 
and more uniformly attached to nature, than any 
one of the follonving ; although these, in their tuja 
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and place, excite much gratification and amuse* 
ment. ' 

At the head of them, we must place the Tra-. 
gedian 

St. Prix, whose spirit in indignant remon- 
strance, whose justness in powers of description, 
and whose lessons of morality, philosophic but 
©ever tame, have a powerful effect. His style U 
rather monotonous, but always dignified. He is 
much on his wane, and his voice is become disso* 
pant, but still his sorrows, mauly and unaffected, 
pain not alone his own bosom, nor do those of 

Michel ot, a rising young actor, with a voice 
full of pathos in tragedy and of persuasion in co# 
medy ; the former is, ho'^^ever, his element. As 
the son of Merope, as Brittannicus, and such 
young heroes, he would be all that is desirable 
(his short face excepted) were he not vitiated by 
study in the French school of acting, instead ot 
that of Nature. It is clearly seen that his owd 
ideas are good,^ but that every ten minutes he re** 
collects the lessons he has received. 

Baptiste aine (senior) is a fine painter of tragic 
old men; his Lusignaii fills you with grief and 
respect. — In some characters he is less successful 
— extreme infirmity and advanced age, a noble 
ruin, is his province, and a very narrow one H 
is. — lie should never stir from the brink of the 
grave. 

Th^nard is at the head of all the roguish raletSj 
find numerous are they in the French dramatis 
personae. — In archness, spirit^ and mirth, he 
equals Bannlster'S brightest days; but is very far 
Indeed, from being so rich and versatile a per- 
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former. The French style him a first-rate actor ; 
his liae is so very, contiiied, that I cannot mount 
him quite so high. Had Cherry been taller, a 
great resemblance >yonId have existed between 
them as pert lacqueys, in face and manner. The 
same agility, shrewdness, and impatience of tran- 
quillity. If Bannister's Trappanti, and Cherry's 
I^azzarillo be remembered, Thcnard may be un- 
derstood by those who have not seen him ; espe- 
cially if an absence of broad grimace and carica« 
ture be known as his peculiar care. — He seems to 
have consigned them to - 

Cartigny, who set out as a rival, but as he took 
the path of farce rather than that of comedy, the 
critics will not judge him the palm. There is a 
Mundenish richness in his coloring that produces 
entertainment, but it is generally so over wrought ^ 
that when we are on the point of giving way to a 
hearty fit of laughter, Good Sense gives us a 
tweak and desires us to sit quiet. This is not 
ahoays the case when sitting in judgment on 
Cartigny. I have seen him almost as chaste as 
Thcnard with more variety. In Le Lngataire 
Uinversel (the Universal Legatee) where, as a 
valet, he is the principal character oi the piece, he 
becomes exquisitely droll as a young coxcomb, an 
old woman, and an old man, and keeps just within 
the pale of nature. — Most of the comic French 
performers at this theatre, are much handsomer 
than those in London. Their eyes are generally 
bright and full of meaning. Baptist c cadet and 
Cartigny have the only naturally comic faces among 
them. 

Michot excels in broad, low comedy. A hearty 
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farmer full of jokes, with patois (provincial dia- 
lect) of various description, in mine Host of the 
Garter^ a Sir Oracle of the Village, or a proud 
pretender to learning with superficial knowledge. 

Firmin, with a handsome face and genteel fi- 
gure, plays the lover well. 

Moreau, perfectly ludicrous in the trifling cha- 
racters he personates. If opportunities be given 
him, he will rise to consequence. 

Mademoiselle Bourgouin is a pretty little girl, 
who, when the great actresses are indolent or so 
artful as to render themselves scarce, is substi- 
tuted for them in Zara, Alzira, and some of those 
characters which require powers that she possesses 
not. Her attempt at dignity is the frog imitating 
the ox, and almost the only expression of her 
countenance in tragedy is a tender melancholy and 
an interesting simplicity, which as a confidante 
or a forsaken shepherdess, would be perfectly 
appropriate. She might reach Perdita and 
JVliranda, but Juliet and Ophelia, ^^tell it not in 
Gatl^.^^ She is superior in comedy; animated, 
but never great. — This actress has, in a particular 
degree, what may be termed the forlorn manner of 
B'any of the French performers. They are fond 
pf arriving at a little pinnacle of woe, and then of 
indulging us with a few soft, low tones, as if 
forsaken by all the world, and ruined past redemp- 
tion, unless we grant tliem the protection that by 
their hands and gestures they seem to implore; 
when this is wrought to the highest pitch of af- 
fectation, it draws down peals of applause. 
jMadeuioiiselle Volnais, Michclot, and all the lovers^ 
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§xcept Ficury and Ariitand« exhibit this burlesi^ite 
upon pathos* . Free from it is 

Madame Pelicier; a most sensible and acute 
actress, of a middle age. Sharp satire loses none 
jof its pungency with her ; the meirciless old maid^ 
the vindictive matron^ and the infatuated Blue 
Stockings are rendered as respectable as a ge!itle^ 
womanly- carriage can make Ibem^ without an 
abatement of the effect intended by the aiithor.-*- 
firoacl humour is totally out oi her siyle, but sh* 
excites, a kind of composed smile in her audience 
which is full of saiisiactioii to themselves. — ^The aef- 
I'ious remottstraiices of age, in genteel life, fasten 
attention on them when she gives them expressioii^ 
and we feel the most profound veneration for her 
.naternal love. — I felt much tempted to place her 
in the highest rank of actresses, but she appears so 
seldom in a conspicuous character^ that it might 
have misled persons to have expected much enter- 
tainment from seeing, lier name annodncedtf Her 
talents seem very ill appreciated. 

Matlame Ilose IJupbnt id so exactly Mrs. Edwin^ 
in genteel characters, that display neither much 
Tivacity nor seriousness, but elegance, gentleness, 
and sweetness, that she needs no farther description 
.to render her style comprehensible^ 

Mademoiselle Dupuis, a very handsome Woman, 
]S frequently before tbe pubUc in the characters of 
Mesderaoiselles Mars and Leverd^ and appears a 
faint sketch of tbem^ particularly the latter, cod^ 
sequently is mare bearable as a substitute than is 
Bourgottin for the great trag^dians^ fler beauty 
,and elegance are' nather more depended upon by 
ber employers tlvin.her talents, of which) tbuugb 

ft 
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not deficient, she frequently seems to make Ao use ; 
but it always appears more from diffidence than 
Vanity that she becomes inanimate. I have seen 
liDr perform with spirit and vivacity, and not with- 
out some discrimination ; but the loss of her great 
origHials is always felt in leading heroines. — It is 
singular that this woman, certainly the finest on 
the stage, has not the sparkling and dark eye of the 
French ; but when her countenance is lighted up 
vith the impression of a few stimulating lines, a 
gaiety diffuses itself over her manner, she becomes 
an object of pleased attention, and seldom misap- 
plies her emphasis in the midst of her hilarity ; 
too frequently thefiiult of performers of a moderate 
stamp. 

Mademoiselle Dumerson generally play» the 
soubrettes (chamber maids) when the principal 
actors perform, but her pertness is not rendered 
tolerable by an appearance of talent, and is so 
caricatured and bold that it becomes thoroughly 
disagreeable. Her flippancy has no trait in it but 
spite ; if she be lively, it is a spiteful vivacity ; 
when she consents to be married, it is with a spite- 
ful toss of the head. 

Madame Dumont is a far preferable scold (for 
all the French soubtettes are scolds), with a better 
face ; a sharper eye is not possible ; she has les» 
of that knock-me-down manner which distinguishes 
Dumerson, and which we cannot reconcile to our 
idea» #f fcnmle nature. As a virago, Emily Contat 
(who, through infirmity, performs no longer), bore 
the bell ; there was a mellowness in her imperti- 
nence that r^ii4cred it amusing. This is, 1 con- 
Cfcivci an effect very dijIcuU to produce; Mrs.. 
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Mattocks delighted the Londoners in such part8.-<«, 
Dumont has modolatioii of voice, whilst Dumerson 
is usually in a treble key. Dumont is a coquet, or 
a faithfuU lively coafidante, as well as a Zantippe^ 
and all without vulgarity. 

JMademoiselle Petit, a fine woman, can neither, 
much be praised nor blamed in the tragic parts she 
undertakes. 

Madame Mezeray is a kind of Mrs, Sparks, but. 
much inferior, and possesses a most ungracious, 
countenance. The affected woman of fifty, posses- 
sed with the idea that she is still attractive, is her 
only successful performance. The female monitor. 
or the sarcastic scandal-seeker she should always 
relinquish to Pelicier. 

Of third-rate Actors I shall mei^tion but two. 

Faure, though kept in the back-ground, evinces 
much merit in the .^fling comic parts of blunder ., 
tag servants and rustics. A smile from him ne^ds 
little of the aid of words to produce mirth, yet it ia 
not grotesque. 

Yanhove. an old man, with a stupid heavy coun ] 
tenaace, a thick delivery, and small comic talent^ 
is incessantly obtruded on the public. His acting* 
is as much beneath the naivete of legitimate comedjr 
as the generality of mimicry is beyond it ; his ex- 
treme lassitude is only bearable in a lazy char^^ctec 
|ind one of apathy. It seems to be his own, and ^ 
have found almost invariably that an exact similin 
tude to themselves, meets a natural representatioxi 
ii^ performers. \ 

There are two persons obtruded on the public^ 
yv]|0 are so provokingly unpleasant, that I must gi vq 

r2 
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my anger Tent by holding them up for the finger cf 
ifeprehcrision, 

Durnil^tre, with his cathedral tones and woe.ber 
gone face, i^ one of them ; and 

Madame JVJichelot, the very ^me of inai|]ty, 
with not even a tolerable face to render her supportf 
able. 

. I did not take th6 trouble to visit the theatre oq 
purpose to witness the performances of Madame 
Cosson^ Madame Th^nard. Maden^oiselle George 
cad^tte, Madeiqaoiselle Feart, Monsieur St. Fal^ 
and a few others, who did not happen tq perform on 
the nights of mv attendance. They were chiefly 
debutants, had acquired little fan^e, and appeared 
but seldom, — As a trial of their skill, they were 
generally assigned pfirt^ of consequence. 
' On reviewing the above list of dealers in mirth 
aiid woe^ a few general remarks occur to me. 

I have really hot done justice to the eyes of th^ 
females ; to say that they are brilliant is insufficient. 
They are filled with expressions that are epehant* 
ing, and give force to their text before it is pro- 
Uounced.~rThey stancj as glittering heralds . of 
speech, and/announce tp you jove, fe^entment, 
insinuation, joy, grief, fear, besides their indC' 
scribable expressions, with all the distinctness of 
the most perspicuous sentences. — ^At the same time 
the French adepts iji the language of the eye, ap^ 
pear to me very deficient in the suppleness df their 
brpw.' Nature has certainly in France and in other 
part^ of the Continent, amused herself by placing 
the pyebrbyvs pf the female half way up the forcr 
^ead; there^ in general, they continue 'stationary^ 
j^nd wer» not their prpte^^s (for still they 8eeii| 
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aieant to protect the eye) anusually animated, ihm 
countenance would be vacant. What might they 
pot convey if assisting each other } What did not 
this combination effect with a Siddona ? Mot^t ot 
the French actresses have a musical way of speak* 
ing; a kind of running-up-and-down-the-gamut 
style ; which, though a deviation from the method 
io which we have been accustomed, and somewhat 
too monotonous for the expression of natural feel- 
^^Sf ^educes into admiration; as does a slight 
fkiotch or Irish accent from a beautiful woman^ 
Afademoiselle Yolnais is at the head of this capti* 
Vating kind of melody, and fiourgouin, its carica^ 
turlst; whilst the fine sense of Leverd, induces 
her to be very sparing of it. 

The tragic ladies generally enter with their 
Iiandkerchiefs in their hands ready for the tears 
that are to fall. This is worse than our heroines, 
who leave them drooping half oi]\t of their pockets^ 
a custom offensive to the illusion that ought to be 
preserved — laccident might however h^ve produced 
this — ^the other is palt)ably design. 

The passion which the tragic perforn^ers of both 
i^etes generally render ridiculous to a stranger, is 
anger. The grief and resentn^ent of persons in 
high life is widely different in its communication^ 
to those of a, lower order. It is possible that 
French natijire and manners in this respect may not 
iresemblie ours; but when a Frenchman is divested 
of affectation I cannot but think his passions would 
be similarly expressed. I was so anxious to ascer j 
tain what a genteel Frenchnian did, and how he 
looked when in a rage, in order to judge of TalmaV 
accuracy, that perceiving two French officers 
' r3 
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* 

quarrelling at some distai^ce from me, on one of 
Ibe rising parts of the boulevards, and a few per- 
i^ons gathefiitg round them, I ran f\s if for my lifq 
to be a 8pecti|tor before the heroes separated \ bu^ 
vnforluniitt^ly for jne and luckily for theii^, they 
yfeye in^uce^ to s^ftje ({le matter amicably, and I 
only arrived in tipae to npe them kiss one another 
\vith a moQt provoking cprdiality, and part ^itl^ 
bows of pppfpund r^^spect. From what I coul4 
judge \>y |(heir gestures viewed f^t a distance, their 
gnash ings of feet)] aqd fiirs of defiance much re- 
sembifid fhe apgry y^ alter of the ipn at Boulogne, 
>vhp wart any thing but vulgar; Ijut tl)is was a vast, 
deal too natural to be like Talma in jijs apger* I 
think, therefore, he jBina his discjples are mistaken 
on this head. To conquer something w^o^derfully 
iiifficult seejp^ to b^ thejr aipi in a variety of in« 
f(tance;8, and gains appiaus^^ ft is difficult tp speal^ 
fo rapidly as ^ alarm you for tl^e consequepcep of 
the tongue and tlif teeth coming in contact ; equally 
80, to stop *&Q suddenly as it s^t that pf^oment youjp 
}iead was whisked off by a ^bre. To effect these 
things with ea§e may ijnake astonishing actorg.— ^ 
l)emancj of Natpre if she vy^Il o^n them I 

Before ^he timci of Gfarf jck, ppnipqsity and stiff- 
pess were adniired in tragedy on the £nglish 9tAge| 
and the Frencfi have qpt yet banished this baf-ba- 
rism.^Yet one of their natives, said tp ^e, ** You 
ivill ^IJQw that the flignity apd consistency of our 
fit&g€| perCpj-mancc, like our schopls pf painting ana 
inusic, far outs. rip any other in ^he qniverse. % 
believe you bc^gin to haye what you call dra^nittjc 
Authors^ and performers and theatr^ in £iiigiand^ 
tut they are two centuries behind vs.^^ The gliost'g 
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of Shalnpeare and Garrick will ceitainly undraw 
his curtains soipe night. 

When a performance has passed off with parti* 
(cular eclat, the Parisians insist bi^ the re-appear-r 
ance of one or two of their principal favourites for 
' ^ moment, th^t they may applaud within the h^ar? 
ing of the object of their enthusiasm, and receive 
the acknowledgment of a bow or a courtesy — the 
l>nly time that the audience are so favoured. It i^ 
singular, that a nation once so fond of flattery and 
/^ringing, should. sooner dispense with these, con* 
g^es than the English. When applause lasts for 
ten minutes at the fir8t appearance qf the actor, or 
in any part of the play, he takes noi the smallest 
notice of this clamour ; and such should b^ the case 
pn eve|*y stage. In London. I have ^^n the 
plaudit of a dirty apprentice boy in the gallery^ Q]|)h 
i^in a fe<>pec}ful reverence. 

Small as js the Theatre Fran^ais, and unique lU^ 
l^pecieif of enter fainqi^lK in Paprs, there are many 
nights w j|en but a foufth part of it is filled. The 
cause i^i that the p)ay-bill presents no attraction ; 
\he whole pierformfii)ce not being supported by a 
single player of popularity. The concern in France 
\s in the hands of so many people, that the spirit 
of gain is diffused and consequently weakened* 
It is managed by a committee, chiefly the principal 
performers, who are in part propf ietvrs ; they allot 
^ stated portion of the receipts to the police for 
charities and other purposes, they engage and pay 
the actors, reserve another portion for the scenery* 
^c. and pay rent for^ the theatre to the Duke of 
Orleans. When every claim and expence i9 
discharged} the rieopaii^dcr is divided among thesi^ 
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i^dmiQistratorsi who have obtained this ^hart bj 
purchase. 

The manner of remunerating an author ie ver^ 
preferable to ours. H^ is allowed a fixed share of 
the profits whenever his piece is performed during 
his life, and his widow, his children, or his execu4 
tors, for ten years after his decease ; this advantage 
' HtCcrues from every theatre in the French dominions^ 
The suni is usually small, but the author of four 
or five popular pieces enjoys a good income* If 
Paris has for a time laid aside his play, it is pro^ 
bahle that Marseilles, Dijon, Lyons, Lille, or 
some of the remaining ISO theatres are enjoying 
his wit. An author of the first celebrity in mo- 
4ern times sometimes enjoys 6^. or 8/. per night, 
when his piece is played in Paris, and Z/. or 3(» 
from the other theatres. He therefore indulges 
well founded hopes of receiving from 3/. to 500/, 
per annum if he has furnished the stage with 
several productions that have been admired, as 
Jlucis, Picard, and two or three other modern 
^ramatisUf. An author of yery slender reputation 
i|8 sometimes not allowed above a third of a six- 
teenth, which in Paris may amofi^t to. 14 or 15 
f hillings per night. 

The French i^ well as the English theatre had 
iU origin ii;\ sacred dramas and mysteries, in which 
aii the characters were from holy writ* Henry IL 
suppressed them in 1 460, and they were succeeded 
li>y the rude ai\d gross pkys of Jodelle, formed on 
Greek models^ Corneille, Racine, and Moliere^ 
i^eformed language the most inflated, situations the 
most improbable, images the most grotesque ; 'anjl 
after l^^kspeare,^ are, together with Yoltairei 

• • • . ■ » " 
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ih^ greatest dramatists since the flouriisbing ages 
of antiquity* This stage has borrowed man^ 
plays from foreign authors; several from Shaks* 
peare, Sheridan, Kotzebue, Schiller, Goethe. 
Iffland, &Cb have been translated into French and 
performed. 

The French Drama afforded me in one respect 
a gratification as unexpected as it was nov^K The 
peculiarity on their stage from which it arose, is 
the representation of their celebrated authors and 
philosophers in their domestic habi^, their cos-* 
tume, and a^ far as is possible, their personal ap- 
pearance. You can be but little aware ojf the very 
powerful intoiest such scenes, admirably perform- 
ed,, excite. The authors introduce the happiest 
points from the works and repiited conversation o( 
these great originals, and it is precisely to these 
brilliaiK sallies and the trifling but touching inci- 
dents of the author^s lives, that the French actors 
know how to give an unrivalled grace. 

La Fontaine, Fend3n, Madame de S6vign^^ 
and a long etcet era of wits and sages live over 
again and identify us with their concerns. Thet 
people are reminded of those whom they ought to 
keep in recollection, and it seems to me that t( 
freqnent repetition of these scei^^ augments, tl^ir 
gratitude and veneration. 

Priees of the Theatre Francais. Rue Riche- 

lieii, near the Palais Royal. Orchestra and first 

boxes & fr. 60 c. First gallery and second boxes, 

4 fr. 30 c. Pit 2 fr. 20 c. Second gallery 1 fr. 

,80 c. ^ 

Ajcademic Rovale de Musique ou TOpera, r^e 
Richelieu* 
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The French, like the Italiaiid, have a theatre 
appropriated to what maj be styled Legitimate . 
Opera ; that is, a dramatic performance consisting 
solely of music and singing. Ilancing forms the ai^ 
terpiece. There is an evident endeayofir to .render 
this establishment perfect of its kind, and with rt^ 
gard to three requisites they have succeeded. The 
music, the dancing, and the mechanism and manage- 
ment of scenery cannot be surpassed. They ex- 
ceed the expectations of a stranger notwithstanding 
all he has heard of these. Beneath them is the 
appearance of the house : its exterior is, however^ 
a handsome building with a heavy cplonade ; the 
interior would be considered splendid by those wha 
bave not seen or do not compare tbenii with th& 

Irincipal theatres in London. The front of the 
oxes,, which are lined with a faded blue,iswbite^ 
the prnaments of bronze gilt are too simple. The 
form of the house, which is rather less than Coveni 
Oarden, is oval ; six white and gilt fluted pillars 
aupport the proscenium, and two are on each side of 
the boxes that face the stage, these are hollow and 
admit the company to peep through the flutingi^ 
The flattened arches over the upper boxes are bol4 
And h$s Majesty^s box sumptuously decorated with 
blue velvet and gilding. The drop scene, Apollo 
und the Muses, is well designed, but worn out. 
The poetry that constitutes their dramas, though 
superior to the Italian, seldom displays genius, 
Le Divin du Village, where the musijc and the 
words (by Rousseau) are equally &scinating, is 
frequently played, and the compositions of Germaii 
and Italian musicians of a high rank furnii^ many 

« luxurious treat to the amateur under th? hands. fi4' 
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an immense orchestra of the first order. Tie 
French music in general pleases, but does not en* 
Taptare. The most striking deficiency at this the* 
atre is in the department of sineing, the art in 
'Which many persons like; myself, feef more inter- 
ested than in any other an opera-house can furnish* 
The best of their performers may be classed with 
those whom we consider secondary, and traly mor- 
tifying is it to the unapprised visiter to one of the 
'first tneatres in Europe, to find Armidas, Didos^ 
-and Ejieases personated by those who would with 
inore justice represent their confidants. 

Madame Branchu has a clear full-toned voice^ 
and some taste, her acting is good, her figure un* 
graceful, her face tolerably expressive. She is upon 
*the whole a moderate personage. 

Mademoiselle Albert with a b^er figure has nol 
80 much power. 

Mademoiselle Lebnin can execute a bravura 
with ease, but does not satisfy the ear» Were not < 
her eyes sunken to a dull repose, and her shoulders 
singularly high, she would be a fiiie woman. 

Mademoiselle Feline indulges in an afiectatioa 
of energy and pathos ; her voice is not harmonious, 
but her musical taste is good* Her face ift most un* 
^SLVourable ; it has an unfinished appearance. Eyes, 
almost devoid of Uteir lashe^ a nose about half a 
reasonable size, and a mouth turned down at the 
-comers, and to which no lips se^m attached. This 
strange being unhappily played a part when I saw 
her, which drew forth from her lovers the excla- 
matiotts. What attractions ! What exquisite beauty ! 

Mademoiselle Armand is superior to either of 
Ihesci but it is long since she baa appeared^ and 
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the bills never discover to us at present the adniredl 
names of Lainez and Mademoiselle Hymm^ 

Laia, the principal male singer has no iftnU in 
singing or acting except a little vulgarity-r— neither 
is he great. His voice is a rich bi^, and his style 
always gratifies* 

Nourrit has some sweet notesy a bad figure^ and 
an apparent lassitude. 

Deri vis, a bass voice of the second oriet* 

Laforet. — If I with my no judgment in musfc 
Were to assign to each singer his rank, this man 
should stand in the first at this houses His taste 
and his clear upper notes are such as to draw forth 
great commendation, although be has not yet been 
promoted to the second line of characters* 

So numerous are the dancers which deserve to be 
placed in the first rank, that it would be invidious 
to make a selection. Their manner of represent- 
ing every attitude in nature, I might almost say 
out of naturCf is beyond measure astonishing. 
Such is their grace and variety, that the critic who 
is least /iisposed to view with patience the hun- 
dredth swing round on one leg, the higlt-bound 
and the appearance of an unmerciful assault of the 
ancles, without, in fa(:t, touching them^ must own 
himself each time roused into attention* The ballets 
are produced in a manner that sets at a wide distance 
the best of ours. The meerest viUage-story pre- 
sents a succession of incidents, and the Hsagnifi- 
cence of their Roman and Eastern pieces could not 
have been exceeded in those countries at the vo- 
luptuous periods they represent. — Pricey of the 
seats — First boxes and orchestra^ 10 fr« Second 
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Jboxeg, 6 fr. 70 c. Amphitheatre, it. SOt, Pic, 
3 fr. 60 c. 

. To the Opera is attached the celebrated Conster- 
▼alory of Music, where Government affords every 
encouragement to talent, maintains a number of 
scholars, and provides them with eminent in- 
^itructors. • The orchestras throughout Paritf are 
.supplied from this academy^ and the number of 
fine musicians is almost incredible* There is also 
in this building a school for declamation, in which 
Talma is one of the tutors. The most eminent of 
'the French singers, Garat, though far advanced 
in life, and merely a performer in concerts may 
yet be heard once or twice in the spring, and in 
the winter in public and private concerts. The 
musicians give a high character of his talents, but 
his powers never equalled those of Braham, who, 
like Catalani among the females, has no equal on 
the Cont inent among the male singers. The names 
of Pallard and Duchamp also contribute to render 
the concerts attractive. Government is always a 
loser by the opera, from the enormous expence in- 
icurred.- It maintains nearly 200 persons. 

The Odeon is, upon the whole, the handsomest 
theatre in Paris, whether we regard its appear- 
fipce as we approach it, or examine the interior. 
The building, which is entirely detached, is a 
parallelogram, and is surrounded by porticos. A 
peristyle with eight doric columns faces the street 
that leads to it. The stage is extensive, and al- 
together the area is as large as that of any theatre 
should be ; a size between Co vent Garden and the 
^mall theatre in the Hay market. White and gold 
brname^nts, on a fawn-colqured ground, with pale 

s 
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Vue AnperieSy produce an agreeable lightness; 
and the drop scene, representing Apollo guided 
hj France, and otie of the Muses, supported by 
Love, at his feet, would have had a pleasing efifect, 
Mere it not surrounded by the representation of a 
gilt frame. 

Picard, the comic writer, brought this theatre 
into esteem by his - pieces and his acting* His 
'works are still followed. Italian operas were 
here performed . three times a week, and small 
French pieces On the other nights. Catalani 
iiaving engaged the Italians in her train, the 
Odeon had lost its chief attraction, but a Mademoi* 
selle Dellia, by her grace and sprightliness, as- 
sisted by two or three tolerable actors, still kept 
Attention alive; and latterly a little comedy, called 
Chevalier de Canolle, drew half Paris to this 
theatre, which was, however, destroyed in Marck 
by fire, but will speedily be re-built. 

The Odeon theatre is near the Luxembourg^ 
The prices are — First boxes, 6 fr. 60 c Pit 2 &• 
20 c. Amphitheatre, 1 fr. 25 c. 

The Theatre Favart, rue Favart, fitted up hf 
Catalani in a sumptuous style* is much smaller, 
^ut has a handsome front, and is frequented by the 
•first rank and fashion, as may be expected where 
the finest voice in Europe is to be heard. It it 
needless to describe Catalani, and but two of her 
supporters merit distinction. Porto surprises by 
fais powers in the richest notes of bass, and Cre* 
villi, as the first tenor, has many happy passagest, 
but so much affectation and such melting tones and 
sunken eyes, with a graceful languor in his figure, 
thai he reminds me of a dying swan. He places 
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|)iinsel{ ia attitudes that I was ignorant the human 
frame could accomplish, and seems to he always 
Itiming to appear strikingly elegant and extraor- 
dinary. — Fir^t boxes, 10 fr« Second boxes, 6 fr« 
70 c. Pit, 3 fr. 60 c Amphitheatre, 5 fr. 50 c. 
Theatre Feydeau, the Comic Opera, rue Fey-* 
deau, so closely resembles the Theatre Fran^ais, 
that I have sometimes forgotten in which I was 
seated. It is notwithstanding superior, from the 
lightness of the upper pillars and from its cleanli^ 
ness. On the outside little is visible. — It is not 
possible to visit this theatre without receiving en^ 
tertainment. There is a degree of spirit, vivacity, 
2^nd grace in the performers and in the music, that 
^nishes ennui from the most languid, whilst the 
critic finds much to commend. The acting, is ge 1 
nerally above mediocrity, sometimes excellent; 
the. singing does not at present rank so high^ 
JMIadame Duret, who has the finest voice in France^ 
appearing but seldom, and Elleviou having re« 
tired. — Mesdames Regnault^ Boulanger, Belmont^ 
and Gavaudan, and Messrs. Martin, Ponchard, 
Gav&udan. Huet, Chenard, Solii^, Pftul, Juliet, and 
Lesage, are names that should be sought in the bills^ 
when ft stranger desires to ascertain if he will be 
gratified. The proprietors allow pensions to the 
fkuthors who confine their dramatic productions to 
this theatre },j|md it is here that those exquisite 
little pieces are chiefly to be found which intro* 
duce ns to Fontenelle, Moliere, and other philoso^ 

8 hers and literary characters, at their fire-side* 
?his is a novelty that should not be missed by any 
foreigner who comprehends the language.— ^Firsl 
boxes 4nid orchestra, 6 fr. 60 c« Fi|rst giUlery, 
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Mvd and fifth boxes, 4 fr. 48 c Second galierjf 
2 fr. 20 c. Pit, 2 fr. 20 c. Paradise 1 fr. 65 c. 

Theatre Vandeville, rue de Chartre. The 
name of this place arises from the pieces that are 
represented, which are generally small interesting 
dramas, with a song (the Vaudeville) every three 
minutes. These songs are as ancient as Charie 
magne, and were first introduced into little dramas 
bv the celebrated Le Sage. It is little more than 
measured prose, set to a trifling tune, sung by tole« 
rable actors, who have or have not a voice, as may 
occur, their comic humour being their chief recom- 
mendation with their employers. The interior of 
the theatre is light and cheerful, consequently ap- 
propriate. The singing* though far less polished 
than at Feydeau, is frequently animated and well 
executed, and some of the pieces are touching from 
their simplicity atid nature. Gratitude, fidelity, and 
respect for a dignified character, oppressed vnth 
age and misfortune, are virtues so forcibly displayed 
in a serio-comic drama at this house, that in those 
bosoms where the seeds of them are sown, the^ 
must spring up from sympathy. A Madame 
Hervey, who can equally support characters of 
youth and age, throws a charm into her perform- 
ance that draws you irrisistibly to pay her a se- 
cond visit. I am so ungallant as to prefer her olf 
woman. We have few females, in Advanced life^ 
that are rendered objects of interest and respect 
on our stage, and I think the omission is to be 
lamented. Jbly is an admirable comedian, an4 
tlieie are others who, though inferior, have richr 
Ufif» and naiveti in their style, — First bo^es aii4 
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orchestra, 3 fr. 30 c. Second boxes, 2 fir. 75 c« 
Pit, 1 fr. 6d c Paradise 1 fr. 

The Theatre dea Variet^s, in the boulevard 
Montmartre, though a minor temple of Momust' 
is much frequented by persons of fashion, whoi. 
cannot refrain from flocking to witness the dro^ . 
leries of Brunei, Potier, and Thiercelin, and the 
chaste acting of Gabaudan and. of MademoiseUe 
Pauline. The two former, when divested of ca<^ 
ricature, to which they do not always resort, are 
performers of the first rank in bros^d comedy and 
are more particularly the sons of Momus, beingi 
wits as well as players; their bon-mots are col* 
Jected into a \iQok and in the hands of every 
body. In silly countrymen, Brunei's equal is 
scarcely to be found; and Potier is little leei^ 
successful in imbecile old- men, the shallow 
justice, the half starved poet, and the super- 
cilious pedant. The theatre is light and ele^. 
gant, and is one of the chief ornaments of the 
boulevards. It is here that the pieces ridiculing, 
the English, are chiefly represented ; and all these, 
ininor theatres are fond of burlesquing the dramas, 
that appear on a rival stage. — First boxes, 3 fr, 
40 c. Second boxes, 2 fr. 75 c. Pit, 1 fr. 65 c. 
Theatre d'e la Gaite, Boulevard du Temple^ 
Chiefly, but not exclusively, the resort of the, 
middle and lower classes. Melordramas, a speqies. 
of entertainment of which the French are very 
fond, dancing and short comic pieces, form its bul, 
of fare. The performances are, in every respect, 
one degree superior to those in. London in similar, 
theatres ; and the. scenery and mechanism rank 
stili higher* 

S3 
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The Ambigu Comique, Boalevard du Temple. 

There is no other difference between this and 
die Gait6 than a slight superiority in all its d^ 
pariments. The Dog of Montargis here first 
presented himself, and produced more money than 
any biped. It is impossible to avoid being inte- 
rested in these compositions, though they will not 
bear examination. 

Theatre du Boulevard St. Martin is of the san^ 
description, and the Maid oi Palaiseau and the 
Magpie has made its fortune. When the news of 
Buonaparte^s last defeat arrived, people ceased 
not crouding to their favorite, injured damsel ; 
and wept over fictitious woes, whilst their humi- 
liation and the near approach of the allied armies 
to their barrieres excited but a passing sigh-. 
This theatre was the Grand Opera, but was con* 
sidered too remote from the Court ; it is large and 
has been splendid. 

The exterior of the three last add to the gran- 
deur of the boulevards ; their prices are nearly the 
same. — Parquet, 3 fr. (lO c. First boxes, 2 fr. 40 c* 
Second boxes, 1 fr. 80 c. Pit and Amphitheatrei 
1 fr. 20 c. 

Theatre pittoresque et mechanique de M. Pierre 
Rue du Port Mahon. 

The pupils of the late Mr. Pierre attract a gen- 
teel audience by representing landscapes, parts of 
which are relieved ; and animated figures add to 
'tEe delusion. A description of one of the scenes 
will give you an idea of the remainder of these 
interesting objects. The audience are in the dark 
-r-curtain rises, a city and tiie adjacent country 
are before us, but the sun has not yet appeared I 
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the dawn just g1immer«, the doads disperse, the 
landscape becomes more distinct. The sun's rays 
throw a roseate hue on every object. Vessels ap- 
pear upon the river, coming from Amsterdam- 
pedestrians cross the fields — the sun dazzl^ the 
eyes — ll>e cheerful : morning, the country girls 
plucking flowers and smelling them, the gardeners, 
the cows, and horses, the flock of geese, with all 
their motions, a duck hunt, and the dog bringing , 
the struggling captive in his.mouth to his master — * 
are wonderfully contrived. There is no stiffness, 
and all is in due proportion ; the sky is well paints 
ed, and constantly varying. A storm at sea, and 
the interior of several cities with all their bustling 
incidents, and just costumes, are among the happiest 
eflforts. On larger scale, and improved plan, we 
might, in this manner, pay a satisfactory visit to 
St. Petersburg and Grand Cairo, without being 
frozen or scorched, learn the dress and many of the 
customs of the inhabitants, and the form and habits 
of all their animals. The invention and ingenuity 
of Mr. Pierre will, 1 trust, be encouraged by all 
Englishmen, for tho|jgh trifling the present eflfects, 
I think, in future, this kind of exhibition may be 
.rendered as instructive as it is agreeable. Onf^, 
two, and three franks are the prices of the seats. 

Spectacle of Mr. Olivier, 15*, Rue Neuve des 
■ Petits Champs, near the Palais RoyaK 

Those persons who take pleasure in being as*, 
tonished beyond all measure, should visit this king 
of the jugglers, who throws a goblet of wine over 
a lady^s cloaths, and it proves to be rose-leaves ; 
.who produces from a lemony which you chuse out 
of twO} and which he cuts bf^ore your face, monef 
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.that you have unaccountably misted ham your 
iiand ; and who, with his arms bare, and widboot 
assistance, by this and other methods, takes yoor 
senses as it were by storm, and sends you home 
almost doubting your own existence* To visit this 
most exquisite of puzzlers, one frank only is 
fiecessary. 

Cirque Olympique, Rue St. Honord, near la 
place Yendome. The entertainments resemble 
those at Astley^s, to which they bear no inferiority, 
and the house is superior in size and construction* 
|Iorses and stags, managed by the family of Fran- 
f;oni, are accomplished in every feat their powers 
admit. 

The French speak thus of their theatres : *' We 
*' know that our dramatic chef d'oevres constitute 
',^ one of the first of our titles to national glory .^^ 
The remark is just, and their theatres are altoge- 
ther the best appointed in Europe* Their come- 
dians, musicians, dancers, and scene-mechanists, 
at every dramatic representation, exceed those in 
paralel theatres in Fngland, the only country where 
a general rivalry can be said to have taken pbee.' 

There is at present in France a very slender 
supply of good dramatic compositions ; they Me, 
indeed, more unfortunate in this respect than onv- 
delves. We have still a Joanna Bailiie, a Maturin, 
a Colman, a Coleridge, a Kenny, an Inchbald,-and 
a few others, who have the power of rescuing us 
from the charge of dulness on this head, when they 
feel inclined* The method of expressing disappro- 
bation of a play at Paris, is by whistling and hoot- 
ing ; and so violent ik party on this occasion, that 
at times it exhausts not itsoenthusiasm without some 
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effusion of blood; kicking the heels or shins of fi 
person who presumes to differ witH you in opinion 
18 very admissible. The slierhtest defect, as Ik 
%vord misplaced, or a line overcharged with epi- 
thets, will frequently ruin a fine piece ; and the 
injustice of deciding before the play is concluded^ 
occurs as often as in London. The repetition of 
ft speech or scene is not unfrequent ; and here ih^ 
inconsistency of the French, who are strenuous ad« 
Tocates for preserving the illusion of the scene, is 
strikingly apparent. When the piece is approved 
1^ a majority, the name of the author, loudly de« 
|nanded« is stated by a performer ; and in the pre« 
sentpaucity of wit, two or three authors frequently 
manufacture a play in partnership. Spectators that 
wait impatiently for the performance, or are too long 
detained between the pieces, beat a kind of timie 
with their feet or sticks, and' are as true in making 
pauses^- and in resuming their monotonous sounds, 
ias if they had laid a plan previously, and prac- 
tised together like soldiers firing a volley, before 
they entered the theatre. The curtain does ndt 
clescend between the acts at the Theatre Fran^ais, 
and but two minutes elapse before the actors 
again appear. Many of the numerous songs of the 
vaudeville arc cbmposed by a little society of au- 
thors, who place their jeux d*eprits in an urn, 
which they op^ monthly at a little fete, a species 
of entertainment much relished in France, in which 
the good things that appear are not, as too fre* 
' quently with us,- for the palate. At their grand 
public rejoicings, the theatres are opened gratis, 
and fire^'Works of extraordinary grandeur^ and 
4ftncing5 are principal entertainments in the gardens 
und the Champs de Af ars <^nd Elisees^ 
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Many of the principal actors and actresses, as 
¥rell as the singers, have received their profes- 
fiional education at the Conservatory of Music and 
Peclamatioii ; but Paris is chiefly indebted to tiua 
lioble establishment for a great number of mosi- 
(cians who make tbeir instruments ^^ speak m<^ 
jniraculoQsly.'^ The number ot pupils frequently 
exceed three hundred. The bancs in th^ superior 
theatres shoold be attended to by strangers, as 
fofoing no incMisiderable part of the amusement; 
^nd ill concerts, splos of the first merit are fre- 
quently performed. The churches are sometimes 
^lled with coiDipany to hear sacred music, vocal 
imd iostrume^tal, ot the finest descripticm. A 
young man, of the ni^me of Theodore, leader of the 
phor^sters, is particularly distinguished as possess- 
ing a high tenor voice iiuA is t)ruly melodious ; it 
jspproaches the treble. 

^^ Music beiMTS ^ very ancient date in France.—^ 
King Pepin, in "JSl^ received is present of a^ 
organ from Constantine VL of Constantinople, 
and a serious quarrel occmrred between the RomaifL 
iqiQd Gallic musicians in the time of Pope Adrian 
and Charlemagne, iqi consequence of which the 
King sent for singing masters from Rome to cor- 
rept the gallican chaunt, ai|d two professors nan^ed 
JSenedict an<l Theodore, who hi4 beei^ instructed 
by St. Gregory him^elf^ repaired to Meit^ and Soi*- 
^ons, and the French ai^tiphonaria or coral bookSf 
were altered^ Ch^rlomagne was himself a musi- 
cian and endowed a school fpr music in his Unir 
yersity. The most ancient qtielodies extanf fh#t 
Lave been set to a modern language, are the soiigs 
of the TroubfMloiirs of Proyencei which cpuntij 
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was called the Mother of Minstrels, and Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccacio, enriched their language 
from some of these prodnctions. TheTroabadourd 
flourished in the ele?enth century* In 1330, the 
Paris miBsireis formed themselves into a company, 
and St Lewis granted the privilege of passing 
through the barriers of Paris free from toll, pro** 
Tided they indulged the toll-men with a song and 
made their monkies dance. The musicians had 
tiien more than 30 instruments in use, of some of 
which the form is lost Thibau, King of Navarre, 
imposed some delightful songs and melodies, and 
the style he adopted has not entirely lost its in* 
fluence in the French compositions, although he 
died in the thirteenth century. Jannequin was a 
celebrated composer in the time of Francis I.—* 
Baltazarina from Piedmont, introduced the violin 
at the court of Catherine de Medici, whose musical 
^rties he superintended. Remeceni, an Italian; 
who followed Mary de Medeci, introduced operas, 
and in 1659, Perrin wrote the first operatic drama 
in the French language. In 1672, Lulli joined 
Quinault, the lyric poet, in composing French 
^eras that were greatly superior to any that had 
before appeared, and be has been generally styled 
4he Father of French Music* His compositions 
have now but few admirers. Voltaire justly ob- 
serves, that when the letter e terminates a word, 
and receives a note in music expressly for itself, 
foreigners cannot reconcile it to their ears, and 
that the slowness of the French melody is agreeable 
to no one but the natives. In 1 733, when Rameait 
was 50 years of age, he produced his first opera« 
and party spirit long ran high, as LoUi still bad 
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vrarm adherents. Rameau iT^as declared Tictoff 
and continuing to compose^ at length, brought out 
Castor and Pollux, his master-piece ; but he has 
never been much esteemed beyond his own coun- 
try. Gluck arrived in Paris from Germany in 
1774) and conforming to the genius of the French 
language, rendered the operas highly acceptable t« 
the nation, and more interesting to foreigners*—* 
Shortly after, Piccini became his rival — established 
H school for singing, and with Marmontel, compo- 
sed Roland — the first attempt to apply Italian music 
to a French Tragedy. A party more o'litrageout 
than the former arose, and &milies actually became 
disunited from contrariety of opinion. Unanimous 
has been the admiration among the French of 
Gretry, who though not a native, passed his life 
in France, and certainly improved their taste as 
much as they corrupted his. They met him half 
.way, and. perhaps the genius of their language^ 
fityle of singing, and national prejudices could not 
have admitted a nearer approximation had he proved 
inflexible. The English hear his notes with 
pleasure^ and have adapted some of them to their 
stage. His statue strikes the eye of the visitor to 
the Comic Opera on entering, and his pieces form 
4he chief attraction of the theatre. Saccl^inj, alao^ 
at one time acquired great celebrity by his operas, 
jtod Cherubini and Montsigny, have at present 119 
competitors.^^ Pae^iello was long in Paris, aB4 
composed his operas under the immediate ipspectioi^ 
;of Napoleon whose suggestions be frequently re^ 
iused to adopt, and his delightful compositions fajil 
.Bot to attract at each successive rop^tilion^ " 
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LETTER IX, 



To AN Artist. 



The Muief/tm of Paintings in the Lguvre — The 
Luxembowrg-^The ancient and the, modern 
French Ar^ats. 



' Dear Sir, 

The kading attraction of Paris exists 
no longer ! Though this city still contains tnanj^ 
striking objects (some of a nature to render it the 
ipot, where, of all others general improTement 
and rational amusement may most easily be found) 
the grand assemblage of the highest performances 
by the hand of man, the original collection of 
'ijcttfres and statues in the LouTre, is dispersed ! 
The' French artists, emulators of the beauties that 
torrounded them, are retired to their - studies 
Srith melancholy broodings, their pencils lay by 
unheeded, and the very existence of a few of thpse 
enthusiasts would be doubted, did not occasional 
starts in the phrensy of despair assure their 
friends the wound is not of a kind that kilif. 
'Sneh ifl^e represetitation I hare recehredof yotqr 
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brethren In the metropolis of France ; and I am 
further informed that two of our British artisli 
actually shed tears on the remoral of the chef 
^^oeuYres of the Continent* Honorable are all 
these signs of grief ^ for who can excel without 
rendering his art the goddess of his adoration } 
Without this enthusiastic love, we should hate 
had no Raphaels, no Titians^ no Sahators. And 
it is in France that this thorough devotedness to 
the object of pursuit is to be found in a super- 
lative degree^* The ardour of the French dispo- 
sition frequently Supplies the place of reflection* 
The English youth generally precedes his efforts 
by a review of the propriety and expediency of 
the pursuit in which he is about to engage^ and 
acts upon conviction; he perceives that grand 
and laudable ends are in view^ and cautiously fuLes 
on the path he shall adopt. The young French- 
inan impelled by a charm that is irresistble, en* 
gages his whole faculties in the chace^ and per- 
Teres without fatigue ; but he is more apt than the 
former to plunge into difficulties and errors. In 
the French school of painting this is strikingly 
exemplified. The French artist rushes to his 
pencil with the dawn of day, nor quits it tiirthe 
•an retires ; yet France I must boldly aver^ not* 
withstanding her boast of present excellenco in 
the art, produces not a Lawrence in portraiti ^ 
Turner in landscape^ nor a Wilkie in domestic 
conversation pieces; perhaps I might justly add, 
that in history, our West, Haydon, and Hilton, 
.are not equalled. From this opinion, much will 
be deducted by many readers on the score of par- 
tiality '^ but in this instance such deduction would 
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future productions would evince progressive im^ 
proTem^nt, and that ihe splendour of the French 
scbool would reviye. These hopes* though de- 
pressed, are %y no means crushed* The lessons 
•they have already committed to canras will enable 
them to aToid the most glaring of their faults ; 
juid a spirit of emulation seems deeply implanted 
in their hearts. Th^ poverty of the present 
French nobles and the' exile of many of the most 
wealthy patrons of the Arts will undoubtedlj 
give no feeble check to their lulvaocement* but 
.will at the same time deprive the numerous self- 
sufficient essayists, who are devoid of genius, from 
insulting the noble arts of painting and o^ sculp- 
•ture by farther attempts. If a nation that ii im- 
poverished , can yet bestow encouragement, it if 
generally (though not always) toafii^ed to. merit 
of the first order. 

Some benefit may accrue to both schools- from 
^the communication of the professors of the two 
.countries ; and I trust that no petty jealousies will 
.arise to .check the intercourse. I had addressed 
to you a copious account of the 1,000 ancient pic* 
.tures of the Louvre, but when I am selecting oh* 
. jects for enjoy ipent, my aim would be defeated 
. were I to tantalize visitors to Paris with a descrip- 
tion of beauties that are placed far beyond their 
.reach. Let me mth^r now assure you that Paris 
independently of its riches in architecture* grand 
scenery and innumerable models from the antique, 
.still possesses many charms for the artist %nd the 
mnateur ; the Louvre contains above 500 pictures 
to which tJie names of Raphael, THiasO* Domini- 
riuno, TlotQrety l^uriUo> Albanp^ Del Swrto, Ju? 
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lio Rom^np, Guercino^ C9rtona, BaftMtQO, ^TPj 
ltoy8da]|1,yandy ck, Snyder8,Cprreggio, da Yinciy 
Gaido, Fetal Verpnese, &lTator^ Caracci, ' Car- 
T^y^^Pj Rembrandt, RaWns, l^eniers, Berghen,' 
Both, and Chainpaigne f^re attached, witt\ c)aiiB3 
perfectly legitipate; besides thos^ of the truly 
|;reat masters of the Frenc.h school. 

Ja addition tp these, the Galtery of Rubens, 
poir transported from' the {juxembottrg to the 
Lourre,*- contains some of the most successful 
efforts of his pencil; the Gallery of Le Sueur^ 
and still more, that of Vernet, with a small col« 
lection of the works of ancient painters are yery 
lughly prized. $t. Cloud, the two Trianoiis and 
other palaces within the req^ch of ihe traveller tq 
Pkris, are not wholly divested of their coUec- 
jtions. And there are some in private mansions, over 
which a fore^n artist delights to spend his hours^ 
The houses of the modern professors, where 
curiosity inay be gratified and many a lesson learn- 
ed by the comparison of the respective merits et 
ikte school bc^fore him, and that which he has 
quitted, may also occupy much time advantage- 
ously : and In the lower apartments of the Louvre 
. and at the Museum of Monuments, sculpture that 
has evinced the graceful fancy, the grand con- 
ception and correct execution of the' artists of 
various ages, fills up the sum of gratifying and 
useful subjects that remain for contemplation in 
the two branches of fine art that have hitherto 
drawn multitudes of otr countrymen to the me- 
tropolis of France. \Vliatever may be urged by 
the f reach in support of their claims to the re* 
tenticm of the aocient picto^as^ which videnCQ^ 
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alone prooored for them, justice mast eter lift 
her Toice in favor of their opponents; and on 
-reflection, I consider theadrancement of the Arts 
demanded the restoration. Prance and England 
may undoubtedly hare reason to lament that the 
works which might hare giren birth to spirited 
aud grand ideas have fled from beneath their eye 
to countries that are attainable but by few. 
They should in turn recollect that they form but 
a small portion of the empire of the AVts ; that 
Italy, Germany, Prussia, Holland, and Belgium, 
possess minds and hearts that may be equally im- 
pressed by the sublime performance of which they 
are the just owners; more deeply perhaps, from 
the laudable pride that their countrymen were 
the authors. The obsenration that the collection 
when united in Paris aflbrded vast facility to the 
artists to study from the ancients, would appear 
absurd to the Neapolitan, the Sicilian, the Roman, 
the Spanish, the Russian, the Poli^, and other 
artists. To many of these, the Italian States are 
more conveniently situated; whilst the Swedes, 
Danes and North Grermans, whose finances seldom 
permit of their roaming far from home, will bo 
more pleased that the cheap and contignous coan^ 
tries of Holland and Belgium should contain 
sources of improrement, than that these should 
be collected in a spot which they can haye but 
little hope of Ttewing. A great majority of ooun* 
tries repossess therefore facilities of which they 
were deprived, and the Arts in the aggregate ate 
promoted. 

You will smile at the idea of the artists 6t 
Russia^ Sweden, and Poland: they eiist how* 
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«f«r; and if they be a centniy behind nt, a 
brilliant geains is not the less likely fo start up 
among dien; and if |ie should prove another 
Titian or Correggio, his productions would be 
welcomed by us for the honour of human natuM 
and the glory of the art, where soon he may be 
born. 

The first day of my appearance in the LouTrt, 
it was shewn to me by an Englishman. who had no 
feeling for the Arts. - I well knew that all which 
liad glare or, smoothness for its leading trait, was 
to him indiscriminately beautiful. I ran through 
tlie rooms with rapidity, nor dared to look at a 
single picture or statue fearing I should be 
tempted to linger before it, and that the train of 
ideas to which it would give rise, might be inter- 
.rupted by the praise of my companion: for the 
praise of ignorance Is high treason to the Arts ;: 
— it is absolutely startling. I joined in his ad* 
miration of the amazing splendour and extent of 
the gallery, 1300 feet in length, the ceiling carved 
and gilt and the divisions marked by noble pillars 
of marble. Vases, mirrors, busts, and gildings 
are to be seen throughout, and not in a quantity* 
or gaudiness that is o£fensiYe. But ihe stair^tcasa 
of stone and marble pillars where there is no gtitter^ 
and but two chaste colours, is a subject fon taste 
to dwell upon^ Before we quit the Louvre, I 
will give you some idea of the manner of each 
principal artist of the late French school, -if^ioh 
remains unknown in England. Being little con- 
versant with their several styles previous to my 
tour, with the exception of a few of their most 
successful, I was introduced t9t & new world of 
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.painting; it is a little world possessing many 

'fascinatidns. By pointing out the pictures ihdt 

• are the most striking, an^ affixing to them their 

-mumbers, 1 have formed a list that will serve as a 

catalogue for persons who have not time to exa- 

•inine the whole collection* But few remarks are 

necessary on those painters whose performances 

lire well known in l^gliand, or on those who are 

indifferent. In the first room at the Louvre 

are a few wretched pictures of tie earliest Italian 

and French' Schools, which are t>reserved as cii- 

. riosities to shew the commencement of the Art' of 

Sinting la those bountries* ' In the large room 
it is entered before the gallery, are the famous 
' battles of Alexander, by Le Briiii, painted for 
Lewis XI V.^ ■'these, in every part, will repay 
die troiibl^ of examination, particularly No, 10, 
the Defeat of Porus, the master piece of this 
airtist^ and little inferior to some of the modern- 
. looking pictures' of Guides The Marriage in 
Cana, No. '4, by P* Veronese, Is bonsid^red the 
largest ancient •detached picture in the world, 
knd excites universal admiration. There are a 
few other fine French paintings in this room ^ and 
^ome that can redeiYO praise only from gross 
partiality. — The French also still possess some 
drawings of the first ordeir of inerit by ancient' and 
inodern masters, and numerous specimens of an* 
f iques, with a collection of curiosities In art « all 
of which, it is said, are to be replaced in the long 
room opposite to thb gallery. . ' 
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CATALOGUE 

Of many of the principal Pictures in the Gallery 
of the Louvre, with obtervations. 

flRST DITISION OP THE QALLBRT. — FRENCH 

SCHOOL. 

t Portrait of the Artist—-^ chaste style ; resem^ 

bling Vandyke and the miniatures of Cooper^ 

a truly jexcellent piece^ Seb. Bourdon* 

' 11 The pesicent from the cross — Full of harmony 

and appropriate character, S. Bourdon^ 

12 The Crucifixion of St. Peter Set, Bourdon* 

)7 Portrait of Du Ff^snoy, the poet and painter. 

C J^ JBrun. 

" Iti The stoning of St. Stephen, C, Le Brun. 

An expressive performance^ hut it appears 

w^nished; particularly the back grownd,^ 

' 26 Hephestion mistaken for Alexander by the la- 

mily of Darius. C. Le Brun. 

Hartnony^ grace^ and expression j combine 

to render this celebrated picture fascinating 

to the beholder* 

Its The constancy of MutiusScevoIa. C.l^Btsm* 

4 1 The Son of God judgi ng the nations. J.Cousing 

52 A Nymph and Naiades. C.Du Fresnoy* 

P3 St. Margaret after the attack oi a monster, re» 

mains unhurt on making the sign of the cross. 

C: Du Fftesnoy, 
This f leasing picture sotfie^haf fesembles 
the penormances of Howard^ the modern 
pnglisn artistj and has the advantage of 
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being more natural and less forpial i at the 
same time it dis flays less taste* 
54 A Master aiid his $cho\dLT-^spinewhaJt likf 
Rembrandt. t. LfFewre, 

56 The Marriage pf the Virgin ]Mary, 

C* PeLa Fosse, 
59 Samuel anoints David. Claude Jjerraine^ 
This picture^ and the five thai foUop^ are 
fimong the most hrilliant of his frodiiu^ians. 
'^l Jesus appearing to the three iMar^es.— ^ 
(Aarming picture* Im Hyre^ 

72 Pope Nicholas T. examining th^ lH)dy of St. 
Francis cl^ Assise. Hie attendant just above 
the Pope, is the artist. X. De Jm Byre, 
The style of f/i ffayre ts generally very 
isweet and mellow, tiis landscape sofi^ his 
trees^ manner of 'Claude; hut the dbaoeme* 
ture is an exception to his generql nibae sf 
paintings and much inferior. 
77 Hie descent from the Cross, J. ^ouveneL 
79 ^t.An8chaire, bishop of Hainburgfif in the dtl| 
' cfiiitury, administering extreme unction to a 
j^jng man. The Virgin and the infant 
' Jesus are present, J. Jfcravenet^ 

79 The Abb^ de La I^orte. t?.' J^ouvenet. 

96 The Deluge — truly interesting. N. Poussin* 
d7 Eleazer presenting trinkets to Rebecca.— 

' • ' ■ pUto 

IQl Gathering of manna. N. Poussm, 

There is np reposf in this picture. T%f 

^ghts and shades much interseei each other, 

TTie colouring is hdrmoniouSi and the picture, 

greatly admired. 
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102 The Philijstines wnitten with disease* 

N. Poussitim 

1 05 The wisdom of Sdloniott* iV. Poussin. 

Mitch dark colouring i not an agreeable 

or firiking effect. The faces have expres* 

. I sion i thiU of Solomon is very appropriate^ 

Jhe drapery superior to that of the present 

school. 

)09 The blind restored to sight by Jesus. 

iV. Poussin, 

1 1 1 Sapphir& dies at the feet of St* Peten 

N. Poussin. 

112 ifesus inslitutitig the Sacrament of llie Eucha* 

rist-^'^^^ne, the drapery grand and holdm 

NiPoussin. 

lis St. Paul describe! that in Paradise he was 

enchanted with all around him^ iV. Poussin. 

Being tees black than many of Poussin^s 

pictures in this tolUctiony it is more agree* 

able. 

116 St. Francis ]&viet recals io life a young wo- 
man of Japan. Ditto 

117 Time causes Truth to triumph, and preserves 

her from the poignard of Envy and the ser- 
pents of Calumny. Painted for Card. Ri- 
chelieu. "Ditto. 
.121 The death of Eurydice. JY. Poussin* 
.183 Androclides and Angelas bear away the infant 
Pyrrhus to preserve him from his father's 
enemies. iV. Pdussin. 

124 The Rape of the Sabines; a fine sketch. 

Ditto. 

125 Diogenes throwing away his shell on per- 
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ceiTing a man drink out of his hand. 

2V. Pomsitu 
The landscape admirable \ofa very green 
hue^ but natural effect* 
129 Portrait of Mignard the artist — a eombre 
etyle^ hut muck harmony, and ej^esei^n. 

H. Rigaud. 

13? Susanna and the Elders. J. Santerre. 

So charming is this piece it causes regret 

that the Gallery possesses no other by the 

same hand. 

139 Magdalen at the feet of Jesus. P. Subleyras. 

144 The Angelic Salutation. E. he Sueur* 

Like some of the best pictures of Sir Wm. 

Beechey. 

146 The Necromancers bum their books before 

St» Paul — not upon the whole a satisfactory 

pieccj but some fine parts* E. he Sueur* 

148 The burial of Jesus. E* Le Sueur* 

1 49 Three devotees perceive a globe of fire on the 

head of St. Martin. £• £e Sueur* 

1 50 St. Scholastique appears before St. Benoit. 

Le Sueur* 
The Pictures that follov? composed the gallery of 
Xie Sueur, in the Luxembourg. The French style 
.this man, the Raphael of France— Unfortunate Le 
Sueur ! Why couple him v?ith a name before which 
his merits must fade into insignificance? He 
studied Raphael with ardour, hui I have never per* 
ceived much resemblance in his style to that master. 
Le. Sueur is an artist above mediocrity. Harmony 
delicacy, and sometimes spirit, arc to be found in 
his performances. By this series he cannot be 
lair iy judged* It contains the history of &t# Brunoi 
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the founder of the monastic order of Chartreux. 
Aitrt of Austria, the amiable mother of Lewis XIV; 
ordered his history to be thus recorded. It was 
injudicious to place these small and feeble pictures 
in a room v^hich could not be entered without 
passing through the gallery of Rubeds; It wati 
like ti^^ersiitg a palace to arrire at and examine 
th^ mansion df a middling cit. Le Sueur considered 
these pictures as sketches^ and yet he was assisted 
by his three! brothers and by Goulai * and I^atcfl 
painted the landscapes. In three' years hef might 
have produced sormething moref complete for his 
royal patroness, — Faint as they are, there i^ cer^ 
taiiily some expression ; in a few of them the lighft 
and shade are finely placed, and the drapery is not 
ill the petty French style ; but mortt of them are 
without graces and destitute of Spirit* The blame 
is not to be wholly cast upon the artist; in the 
phrenzy of fanaticism, some nfen injured the co-^ 
^louring, thus rendering sketches still more slight. 
These pictures have also sustained the extraordi- 
nary removal from wood to canvas, and have been 
repaired after the damage sustained in this opera- 
tion; Little^ therefore^ remains from the hand of 
Le Suclur. 

151 Dr. Raymond pi'eaching — SL Bruno is in 
blue 

152 D4-. Raymond dies — the Devil is over hi$ 
head 

153 Resurrection of the Doctor — every body is 
frightenedy and they all seem to be near re^ 
laHonSy for they are much alike, 

1 54 St. Bruno, much astonished, reflects before the 
Crucifix. 

17 
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155 SU Bruno becomes a Theologist. 

1 56 He endeavouri to prevail with people to follow 
his example in retiring to a cloister. 

157 Three Angels come to instruct him. 

)58 St. Bruno and his Companions give their Ef« 
fects to the Poor. 

1 59 Arrived at Grenoble, he informs the Bishop 
that God has ordered him to build a Temple 
at the Village of Chartreuse. 

1 60 Journey to Chartreuse — well painiedm 

161 St. Bruno examines a Plan for the Temple. 

162 He and his Friends receive a White Dret»s. 
.163 Pope Victor III. confirms the Establishment. 

164 St. Bruno receives Brethren into the Char- 
treuse. 

165 Pope Urban II. invites him, by message, to 
come to Rome. Some of the Brethren think 
it augurs ill. 

.166 He is well received by the Pope. 
1 67 He refuses a Mitre. 

.168 St. Bruno prays that a new Establishment he 
is about to form, may prosper. 

1 69 The Count of Sicily grants him some Lands. 

170 St. Bruno appearing to the Count in his Sleep, 
warns him of Treachery. 

171 Death of St. Bruno ^impressive. 

1 72 He is carried to heaven. 

Having heard much of this collection, I endea* 
Youred to feel pleased, and to be inspired with a 
high veneration for the subjects. But I could not 
succeed. Neither pleasure nor awe came over 
me ; now and then (pardon me, Saint Bruno) I 
pould not repress a smile. 
189 The tribute money. M.Falentvu 
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190 St. Mathew-^a (hrkj but broad and grand 
style, M, Valentinm 

194 A Concert. M. Valentin* 

This broad manner reminds the spectator of 
Velasquet^ There is a freedom^ a noble air 
and living expression in the figures thatmak^ 
the beholder fancy himself one of the company* 
It would be well for the French artists tocatck 
a degree of the spirit of their predecessors ; 
and if by 'a study of Valentin^ now that their 
superior instructors have eluded their grafp^ 
they cannot acquire accuracy in drawings or 
elegance of composition, they may attain thai^ 
in which they are grossly deficient:^ grandeur 
of light and shade^ and the unbridled touch 
that produces a sharp and true effect. 

195 The Concert. M. Volutin. 
The following Pictures compgsed the gallery of 

Vernet at the Luxembourg. — ^The enchanting man- 
lier of this artist is well known throughout Europe. 
In this collection are some performigices in his best 
ftjle, in which are numerous figures, charmingly 
touched, full of spirit ^nd character, and variously 
engaged. 

198 The Sea near Antibes, 

199 The New Port of Toulon, 

200 The Country and the Sea near Toulon, 

201 The Old Harbour of Toulon. 

2(te The Gulf of Bandol. Tunny Fishing. 
303 The Port of Marseilles, Vernet it seen 

drawing, and his family near him point out a 

man^aged 110. 

204 Another View of Marseilles. 

205 Tht.Port of Cette, in Languedoc, 

u 2 
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£06 The City apd Port of Bayonne* 
207 Another View of Bayonne. 
408 T\}e Port and Cjty of Bourdeau:?. 
^9 Another View of Bourdefiu^^ 

210 ThePortofRochelle, 

211 The Port of Rochefort. 

212 The City and Port of Dieppe. 

j^l5 Moonlight. An exqumie perfarmanoe. 

C. Fernet^ 



230 The presentation of Jesps i(^ the temple, 

D. Vouet, 

2S2 Portraits of Artist^, Ditto, 

^etezeau the architect has a pair of cam- 
passes in his hand. Some persons aj^pn that 
Peter Comeille the poet is the man crowned 
with laureL The artist with a portefeuille 
is Vovtet^ who painted the picture. The /r* 
piits of this work will admit btU vpry, general 
and Slight remarks on the pointers who raised 
the French Schools to celebrity during the 
last two centuries, but in addition to the 
above^ J cannot avoid mentioning Nofil Ca^ 
pel^ as a master of his art; harmonious^ 
expressive and hold, Charles^ Vanlqo^ soft 
and pleasing I Peter Mignardj delicate in 
touchy mellow in colourings resembling our 
Howard^ buf lesf forcible and varying mart 
in expression. These^ tpith PfUel^ Raoux^ 
two other Vanlpo'^s^ and ai)Ove all^ W^Uau^ 
who is our old acqimintance in English col- 
lections, attract regard wherever they art 
found ; and France is justly proud of l^^fiH 
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FLEMISH, DUTCH, IND 6SRHAN gCHOOLiB, 

244 Datch Vessels. L. Backhuysen^ 

253 Laadiicape, Cattle, and Figures — a chef* 

Numerous and exquisite as are the works of 
this artist in Englan^^ there are nows £u-> 
periOTj perhaps none equal^ to this. 

N, Berghem. 
268 View in Italy — one of the best specimens of 
this admirable painter. J. Both. 

289 Shepherds and their flocks. Paul Brii.^ 

291 ' Portrait of the Artist — beautifully executed;: 
full of force P. de dhampaigne^ 

234 Portrait of D'Andilly—jline. 

P, de Champaigne^' 
296 The Daughter of the Artist. P.de Champaigne^ 
298 The Lord^s Sapper — admirable, 

P.deChampaigne^ 

X 301 A Fanatic at the Burial of St. Gervais and 

St. Protais, whiph is s^ttended by St. Ambrose^ 

^ P. de Champaigne, 
Extremely large^ fdl of force^ variety of 
expression and nature ; affording^ upon the 
wholcy a ^igh gratification. 
306 Craetsbeke paiiKing his master Brawer. 

jr. Fan Craesbekcm - 
312 A Herdsman playing on his pipe^—jfine. 

A. Cuyp. 
SIS, A Cavalier and his Servants — very fine. 

A. Cuyp* 
3|4 A Cavalier and three Servants— ;^/ie. 

A. Cwypt 

u d 
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333 Charles I. of England — excellent, Vandyck. 

334 Portrait of Charles of Bay^uria* A* Fcmd^k. 

335 Isabella, Sovereign of the Low Countries. 

A, Vandyck, 

336 Portrait of a Lady and her Daughter. 

Ditto, 

337 Pprtrftit of a Man and his Daughter. 

-4. Vandyck. 

338 Portrait of a General. A, VandycL 
340 Portrait of Count de Luc. A. Fandyck, 
S42 Portrait of a Man with his Hand on his 

Sword. A. Vandyck. 

348 The Virgin and Child — admirable indeed! 

A. Vandyck* 

349 Ye?iU9 ^siring Arms from Vulcan. 

A. Fandyckm 

352 Anp preset^ts h^r Son to Elias — not a plea" 

sant piece (?• Vanden Eegkhout, 

363 Angels aanouncing the Me^iah. G. Flinch 

A faint, resejnhlance to the manner of Rem j 

brandt, 

371 Village ^^d Fish^xva^n-^ratherf^i hut of 

some epirif, J, Fan Goyen, 

376 Portrait of Ren6 Descs^rt^fr — very hard* 

F.Hals. 
380 Tobit apd bis 5pn — q, sp-ange picture. 

J. Fan Hemmiseiu 

394 Pilot washing his hands. G, Honthorst. 

395 A female Servant saying, ^^ He was also with 

*' Jesus."— Dar/:,Aarc?, disagreeable style. 

G, Monthofst. 
41 6 TheFour Evangelists. J.Jordaens. 

One of his lea^l successful imitations of 
J^uhens. 
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418 The K jog drinks-— v^ odd,, btU clever^ 

J, Jardaens^ 

^19 A Faipily Concert. J. dordaens* 

428 The Visitetipn of the Virgin — colouring not 

natural J, Lievens^ 

444* Lewis ^IV. before Arras. VanderMei I r,' 

446 Lewis XIV* before Maestricht — very pleas' 

ing. ^. Fander Meulen. 

467 SquirrelS) Fish, Flowers, &c. — but little 

effect. ji, Mignon. 

473 Cl^rist mournecl by his Friends — well painted^ 

P. FanmoL 
493 Su Charley l^orrom^^ Relieving the Sick. 

^. Fan Oost* 
5 1 4 The Lord's Supper. JF, Porbus. 

t(15 St. Francis d^ Assize stigmatized F, Porbus^ 
525 Portrait of a Woman in a Full Dress. 

RembrandL 
^30 The good Samaritan. Rembrandt. 

532 St. Mathew. Rembrandt. 

533 Venus and Loye. A most curious Fenus I 

Rembrandt. 
541 The Rainbow— one of his best landscapes. 

P. Rtdmis. 
544 Jesus mourned by his Friends. P. Rubens, 
|i4p Toj^yris with the Head of Cyrusu 

P. Rubens. 
547 Diogenes looking (or an Honest Man. ditto 
The following pictures are called Rubens' Poem 
and very justly ; for they are full of allegory, 
clrawn from his own fertile imagination and exe- 
cuted with the boldest pencil yet known. Mary 
de Medici, Queen of Henry IV. employed himt 
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to £11 a giOerj with the hkrtoiy of fcer life, an^ 
he has here played the part oi an adroit coqrtier,^ 
as well as that of a great artist. Tliis aeries ought 
to he thoroughly compreheDded, as being one of 
the most interesting the world has produced. It 
proTes the fire of his genius and the truth of his, 
colouriugy whilst it forms a volume of history. 

548 The Destiny of Mary de Medici woven hy 

Lachesis, Atropos and Clotho^ under the aus-. 
pices of Jupiter and Juno. 

549 The Birth of Mary. Lucina confides her to 

Florence, which city is repi^esented by a lion^ 
on the river Amo. — ^The Destinies strew 
flowers oyer her. Her tutelary genius pre^ 
sages her future greatness. 
{150 Education ot Mary. Minerva, Mercury^ 
Apollo and the Graces assist 

Notwithstanding Rubens^ passion for, 
large women, the Graces are here truly 
graceful. 

551 The portrait of Mary sent to Henry IV.— 

Hymen and Cupid are present, and JFrance, 
engages him to contract this alliance. 

552 Henry IV. by proxy marries Mary. "Hymen 

attends. 

553 Disembarkation of Mary at Marseilles. Fame 

announces her arrival ; Neptune supports 
the vessel ; Sirens and Tritons sound peal^ 
of joy. ; 

The splendid draperies are throughout 
painted with a broad effect and large Jold^ 
\ ' Study them Artists I 

554 The marriage concluded at Lyons, 9th Dec' 
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1 600* The genius of Lyons seated.in a car, 
congratulates Henry and Mary, who are 
represented as Jupiter and Juno* Hymen 
and the loves hover round. 

555 Birth of Lewis XIII. Mary supports her- 

self on the arm of Fortune. Justice confides 
the child to the Genius of Health. 

556 Henry IV. departing for war with Germany, 

nominated Mary, Regent. Fidelity and 
Prudence are her attendants. 

557 Mary is crowned at St. Denis. 

558 Apotheosis of Henry IV. Time carries him 

to the gods ; Bellona tears her hair ; Vic- 
tory partakes her grief; Rebellion, though 
wounded, raises her head ; Mary weeping is 
Accompanied by Mi nerva ; Prudence receives 
the government for her from prostrate 
France. 
$59 The government of Mary* Jupiter and Juno 
lengage Peace in her fayour. Apollo, Mi- 
nerva, and Mars vainly held by Venus, drive 
away Discord, Envy, Hatred and Fraud.— 
This is impressive beyond all conception ! 

560 Voyage of Mary to Pont de C^, in Anjou.— 

Mary on a charger, and followed by a lion, 
comes to quell Rebellion. Victory crowns 
her, and Fame publishes her success. 

561 An exchange of Princesses takes place^ Isa- 

bella to marry Philip I V. of Spain, and Ana 
of Austria, Lewis XIII. 
ji62 Felicity of the Regency. Mary is seated oi^ 
the Throne, Prudence distributes rewards to 
the ArtS| who trample on Ignorance, Envy, 
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and Malice. Time conducts Fiance to the 
golden age, 

|I63 Majority of Lewis XIII, l^ary relinquiahet 
the gQvernment, which is represented as a 
yei^sel. Fortitude, Religion, «Fustice, and 
Faith, give it motion and security, 

1164 Mary escapes from the castle of Blpii.*^ 
Minerva confides the Qneen to the Duke 
D'Epernon. Aurora disperses the shades 
of night. 

$65 Overtures of reconciliation between Mary and 
her Son. Mercury presents the oliye branchy 
which Cardinal de la Yalette endeavours to 
keep. back. Prudence urge^ Mary to be on 
her guard. 

The figures are partiptdarly fine^ the ar* 
chiteeture of a grand description, 

566 Xhe confirmation of peace — The Goddess of 
peace extinguishes the torch of War, whilst 
Mercury and Innocence introduce Mary into 
the Temple, maugre the efforts of Fury, 
Eri7y» and Deceit.— Striking masses of 
tight and shade and contrast of expression 
in the good atid evil Geniuses, 

J67 Interview of Mary and her son.— To shew 
the sincerity of their re-union, their asseve- 
rations are made in the Heavens^-rfChariiy 
presses affectiontvtely one of her infants.— »' 
The government of France, preceded by 
. Courage, ei^pels the hydra I^beliion. 

568 Truth sustained by Time flies towards thd 
Heavens, where Mary and Lewis appear 
happy in each others society. — The' land' 
4cave is brilliant^ the figuxe of Truth is, 
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SO ipirited it teemt detached from the can" 
vas^ but I do not like the heart in the united 
hands ; this spoils the otherwise simple and 
keautiful allegory. 

Extremes they say meet, and in several 
parts of these original and masterly pieces, 
Rubens displaying a fine fancy, approaching 
the sublime (perhaps he may be thought by 
many to have attained it) steps on the verge 
of the ridiculous. This series, each picture 
of an uncommon size, is a stupendous work ; 
and, calling in as he did the aid of poetical 
imagery, Rubens encreased his difficulties; 
ten fold. This unique history has developed 
the vastness of his capacity to conceive and 
execute, and he has succeeded in a manner 
that is precisely calculated to correct the 
puerilities of the present French artists, if 
he have faults, from the excessive freedom 
of his pencil they must be diametrically op-> 
posed to those of the painters who have now 
constantly the opportunity of studying his 
works. Attached as they are to their forma- 
lity and petitness, it is not likely that their 
familiarity with him would seduce them to 
adopt his errors. I am sensible of no other, 
than a want of elegance in the greater part 
of his figures, and a few exuberant ebulli" 
tions of fancy. 

Notwithstanding the disgust that must ari»}e 
in the mind of every one at the excessive 
vanity ^f Mary de Medici in fixing the pic* 
tures in her own palace (the Luxembourg) 
conscious as she must have been of the dit- 
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like to h^r that Henry iV^ manifested, and 
of the unworthiness of her own political con- 
duct, it is impossible to refrain from a deep 
sense of commisseration at the manner in 
which her latter days w ere passed. The last 
of these pictures becomes particularly affect- 
ing when the subsequent events are recol- 
lected. 

569 Portrait of Francis Duke of Tuscany, father 

of Mary de Medici. P. Rubens. 

570 Portraix of Jane of Austria, Mary*s Mother. 

Ditto 
This is q, very disagreeable piece alto- 
gether. 

571 Mary de Medici, as Bellona— 5eau^(/u//^ 

painted. ditto 

572 Portrait of John Richardot. P. Rubens^ 

573 Portrait of a Lady. P. P. Ruhens. 

574 Portrait of Elizabeth de Bourbon. 

P. Ruhens. 
581 A Forest and Water — the figures and ani- 
mals^ Berghem ; the tandseape, Ruysdael. . 
The Louvre never possessed a finer picture 
of the kind. 
583 A Tempest — very fine. J. RuysdaeL 

585 The Holy Family. G. Scalken. 

591 St. Francis d^ Assize and the Angek — inter- 
esting ; style somewhat like Rembrandt. 

G. Seghers. 

604 Fruit, Vegetables, a Squirrel, &c. — in his 

noble broad style F. Snyders. 

610 Venus and Cupid- -Mars in the back ground. 

— An unpleasant manner. J. Zustris,. 

623 A'Heron Chase. D.-Teniers 
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628 The Leason of Music. terburg. 

€48 Turkish Corsairs disembark and are re* 

fuUtdr^^a frte timwHner and much harmony* 

J. Weenix the elder* 
654 Angels announce thfe birth of Christ. 

-4. Vandtr Wtrf. 

ITALIAN AND SPANISH SCHOOLS. 

709 Venus attired by the Loves and the Graces — 

very fine F, Albano* 

710 Whilst Vulcan reposes himself at the feet of 
Venus, the Loves form bows and arrows,, 
and Diana regards them with a jealous eye. 

F. AlhanOm 

711 The Nymphs of Diana disarm the sleeping 
Loves. F* Alhano. 

712 The Loves conduct Adonis to Venus. 

F. AWano* 
720 Dalila delivering Sampson to the Philis- 
tines. A. Veronese* 
726 The Virgin and Child— acfwwraft/e / 

A, del Sarto* 
728 Charity. A. delSarto. 

740 The Wedding at Cana^ G. Bassano* 

741 Jesus bearing the Cross. G.Bassano* 

742 Jesus mourned by Holy Women and Joseph 
of Arimathea — a singular ^ but bold style. 

G. Bassano 

743 Harvest Time. 6r. Bassano. 

765 St. Paul, St. Anthony, and the Raven. 

M. Pretu 

766 The Virgin weeping over Christ — o fine 
picture B* Campu 
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771 Adolphas de Vignacourt^ Gnad Master o( 
Malta. Qnravaggio, 

772 The Virgin lamented. Carravagpo. 

797 The Pleasures of Fishing* A. Cdracci. 

798 The Pleasures of the Chace. A. Caraccu 
805 Melchisedech offers Bread and Wine to 

Abraham. G. Cdstiglione. 

809 St. Cecilia — a charming style. J. Cavedone, 
816 Antiope, and Jupiter as a Satyr — an enchant' 
ing picture! A, Corregio, 

820 Portrait of a Man. in a Robe. BonifaeuK 
824 David with his Harp Domimchino» 

829 Saint Cecilia. Dominu^ino* 

830 £nea8 carrying his Father on his Shoulders. 

Dominichino. 
849 The Adoration of the Shepherds — ver^fine 

&. Spagnoletu 

852 St. Paul meditating O. Ferraru 

853 The Emperor Nero. D. Feii. 

854 The Guardian Angel. D. FetL 

855 Melancholy. Ditto* 
869 The Holy Family-;^nc GentUeschi. 
882 The raising of Lazarus. G. Guercino* 
690 The Reconciliation of the Romans and the 

Sabines. Chiercino. 

Amazing fordt and depth, grace and ex* 

pressionl A picture on which the eye de^ 

lights to dwelL 
891 Circe. G, Chiercino* 

893 David with the Head of Goliath. Guido R, 

911 Hercules fights with Achelous. Dttto^ 

A fine lesson of light and shade, 

912 Hercules kills the Centaur Nessus. DUton 

A ^tyle equally grand. 
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914 Paris carrying off Helen — elegant, express 
me and harmonious. It appears but just 
finished^ and is in a modem style, G. Reni. 
918 The Adoration of the Shepherds. 

Julio /{onzano. 
921 Vi^ory crowns Vespasian and Titus. 

J, Romano^ 
926 St. Augustin and St. William G.Lanfrane^ 

932 The Virgin, Christ, and gt. Ann. 

Jj, da Finci^ 

933 The Infant Jesus gives his Benediction to St, 

John. Jj.da Vinci^ 

942 Magdalen yislted hy Angels. ff. Lutti^ 

946 The Virgin with Ch^-ist and others. 

Ji. Metegna^^ 

948 Parnassus 

949 Wisdom expels the Vices. 

964 The Infant Jesus, the Virgin, St. John, and 
St. Elizabeth. A Murillo^ 

969 Lazarus restored to Life« G, Sfuziano^ 

972 The Chevalier Bayard. J. Palma^ 

978 The Virgin, Child, and others— ;j^?i^. 

J* paltna^ 
988 A Woman protects a child from a Dog, 

Paul Veronese^ 
996 The Virgin, Jesus, St. George, and others, 

P. Veronese* 
1004 The Sacrifice by Jacob and Esau— ^j^ne 

P. da Cartona^ 

1007 ^esus, the Virgin, and St, Martin— o der 

Hghiful picture P.daCortona^ 

1009 Faustus brings Romulus and Remus to hi^ 

Wife. P. da Cartonai^ 

The suhjeetheautifidly treated^ ' 
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797 p . *?. Primaticciu, 



79S •: -^ -^"^/^ 

gQ5 ^- Proeaccinu 

'-^r 1 Demon. 

80i^ . Raphael 

g|}> — — "^- /i-v, colouring 

Raphael (TUrbino. 

3.; Salvator Rosa» 

g* -;i«* xu A Sea Fight — arf- 

g." -.-*-• - - r-»t:t tne siiffiiest of 

-Hmm ->;M^/i. S. Rosa. 

< "m.-^ ?s T-'jinas. F.SalviatL 

iu. iciiiug a Cap. 

J* Tinioret. 
.r*— Iw T::ii » Black Robe 

J. Tintoret. 

^,^-. ^ t^- TintoreL 

-.-^ -itft.* 1 King of France. 

r. Titian. 

:m *: >3«c 3 1 Scarf. Ditto. 

,. ^ - iii;^ :4a*i 13 black. XWto. 

. m-^ • ^A^** -•* H»iad on a Sword. 

^ ^«.^ liirf x-:c:fl« a Glove. Ditto 

,^^ . '^ «:viMttttic«it ii C2irat — oii« of tie 

^ -^ . ^ -'?«^^* jifefanw of F. Titian. 
J^"^.'n£!•-i^ t iawaaas. F. Titian. 

4; W *-*i»^ ^^ Titian. 

^^ *^^ .«NM«*» t :r« C^iinal of Treqf, in 

Titian. 
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! .. The 0)ntinenceofScipio. F, Primaticciom^ 
■ ' T Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine of Alex-. 

aiulria A. Veronese. 

J 142 An allegorical picture — presented to the. 

French Academy of Painting,, at Paris^ by. 

the artist^ in 1718. ^ p. Rici» 

J ] 20 Jesus pointing to Heaven. L. Sahbatini* 

Thus you may perceive the touvre, gtill merits, 
a very high character. The first artists that the. 
world has produqed, may still be understood by the. 
visitor to Paris, their respective styles traced, and 
a few of their best productions examined. If there 
are yet remaining some trash and some copies, 
by far the greater part is original ; and there are 
ebout one hundred pictures, of the beauty of which 
you can have no conception without viewing them. 
Persons used to take a journey to a town in Flan-; 
ders to see a single picture. This collection would 
justify the travellers visit to Paris, were it stripped, 
of all its other charms. — The limits of this work 
oblige me to be exceedingly concise in my re- 
marks upon these pictures; sometimes by a single 
if^rord I have conveyed my idea of their quality. 
Perhaps you, who are deeply versed in the knowr 
ledge of your art, might express an opposite opi- 
nion on some of these subjects ; I have, however, 
seen much of painting, and trust I have not fre- 
quently been erroneous m my decision. 

In die spacious room and the two or three first 
fli visions of the gallery, the present French artists, 
annually, or sometimes but triennially, exhibit their, 
performances ; but how they could ever have re« 
conciled to themselves the idea of the comparisonii, 

x3 
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tbat they thos compelled spectators to make he^ 
tween their pieces and those which the most pro- 
found judges have considered perfect as homan 
efforts in the art, I am at a loss to conceive. 
Many artists must, I think, have been pained at 
the compulsion exercised by the directors, which 
. latter, were protected from a feeling of shame, by 
inordinate vanity and pride* 

It may lessen the regret of those who can no 
longer vvitness the collection in its superb i^ 
mensity, that they will be spared the pain of ob- 
serving that Raphael, Correggio, and other fa- 
vorites of the world, have b^en insulted by the re« 
touching of their works by the French artists, 
who, however, have been accused of carrying their 
vanity and presumption much farther than is the 
fact; they have almost confined their repairs to 
drapery and clouds, and small touches in some of 
the faces and limbs, with the exception of ^^ the 
' destruction of two or three fine pictures, by paring 
the pannel on which they were painted to a very 
tbin substance, and then fixing it on canvas.^ 
^^ Canova, with the wisdom and modesty that usu- 
ally attend exalted merit, refused to replace the 
mutilated limbs of ancient statues,^' though he had 
superior pretentions to make the attempt* 

The manner in which the light is admitted in 
the Louvre is generally very unfavourable for the 
exhibition of pictures, large windows being placed 
on each side, by which means the varnish . only is 
percepible in many directions. 

The list I have given of the pictures, though 
perhaps, through the late alteration of a few, not 
ia every instance correct, will prevent the gene* 
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rality of visiters from being obliged to purchase 
a catalogue. 

The principal statues that were in the Louvre 
are restored to their homes, but a very extensive 
collection of fine originals and casts from the 
antique, admirably disposed, occupy their places ; 
and, together with eleven hundred paintings, form 
an assemblage singularly imposing and valuable* 
Mortified as I feel at being deprived of viewing 
the antique sculpture for the future, I must own 
myself not bufficiently the a<*t}st or amateur to 
regret the loss of it so keenly as of the paintings* 

Although the Venus, the Apollo, the Laocoon^ 
and many others received from me almost a daily 
visit for the first month, the gallery detained me 
much longer* 

Painting is susceptible of more variety ; land?' 
scape, architecture and colouring are its provinces 
#» well as the human figure and animals; fre- 
quently the whole of these are to be found in an "" 
historical subject, and each executed in a manner 
to secure admiration. But the superiority of a 
picture chiefly consists in the natural effect that co- 
lour enables the artist to throw into the noblest part 
of man — his face. 

The sculptor has undoubtedly the advantage of 
embodying his figure and consequently of gaining 
(if he be perfect in his arf) light and shade that can 
have no distortion of form or unnatural depth — 
he has other advantages; but I consider the merit 
of the painter superior, and the result more satis- 
factory where relief is gained, light and shade ju- 
diciously managed, and the true mode of cplouifiog 
adopted. ' 
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The Luxbmrodro Palaci. 

The Luxembourg is another magnificent palaee« 
Mary de Medici caused it to be built after the 
designs of James Desbrosses, on the model of the 
Italian palace Pitti, in 1516. It is not much more 
than half the size of Somerset House ; is light and 
elegant except in the interior court, ^rhich, though 
not devoid of stateliness, is dull ; as are indeed mpst 
buildings where they surround a Court. Thitt 
should be ornamented, though not crouded, by sta- 
tues, groups, vases, or noble (not petty) fountains, 
to relieve it from the dull uniformity it exhibits 
from the numerous apartments, at the windows of 
which, sits many an indolent inhabitant bent on va- 
cancy. I am an admirer of a low shrubbery in 
such places, added to the above-named ornaments, 
where without formality a great quantity of flowers 
'should be planted. The Luxembourg is far more 
pure in construction than the Tuileries. Its fa- 
cade towards a good street is deficient in grandeur 
as a principal entrance, but it is graceful ; and there 
if a small, light dome in the middle, a portico, 
arches, pavilions^ and a beautiful terrace with 
marble balustrades. There is a large garden, on 
the stiff French plan, but with walks that arc 
pleasant, at the back of the Luxembotirg, where 
the Palace is seen to the greatest advantage. The 
fountain in the garden, a grotto from the bbttom 
of which the water issues, is decorated with four 
Tuscan pillars, a naiad and a river goddess* Many 
other statues grace the open and the sombre 
plantations. 
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A fine staircase in the palace, lined ^^ith statues 
of General Klebar and other distinguished officers, 
and of the Legislators, Miraheau, Beauharnois, 
&c« leads to the Hall, where the Peers of France 
bold their deliberations This room is small but 
splendid, and ancient Roman and Grecian ora- 
tors stand ready to give inspiration to the present 
race of senators, if their expressive countenances 
and a recollection of their virtues and talent^ 
can produce such an effect. Large pictures re- 
presenting the military successes of Napoleon and 
placed in this palace, are now covered ; and his 
statue is placed in an obscure room which I saw 
at a distance* It turned its back on the visitors, 
And preserves its resemblance even in this respect* 
in St. Helena, he very naturally refuses to b^ 
made a shew in his disgrace. 

In the Luxembourg there remain a few pictures 
by French Artists. The Hermit asleep — a good 
picture, rather too brown a colouring, by Josepf^' 
Fien. 

This man was the father of the modern French 
school. Most of the principal artists (a few of the 
younger excepted) benefitted by his instructions 
^T studied his pictures, before the Louvre was 
opened as Tutor to the World. His colouring is 
warmer, his pencil more free than those who are 
now in fashion ; tlie latter are, however, better 
draughtsmen, and are more attached to the an« 
tique. 

Brutus returned home after having condemned 
his Sons to death. James Lewis J)avid* 

This boast of France is not without m^ny faults^ 
which appeared the more conspicuous by the late 
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eoiltiguSty of the work? of Rubens in the satqe gal- 
lery. Unaccoontable infatuation ! in order to pa^ 
David a compliment, the directors injured the effedt 
of his performance. Instead of fixing it in th6 
midst of pictures 9till more hard, cold, and stiff, (of 
which they have a sufficient stock) where it might 
have appeared to son^e advantage, it stood near all 
that is warm, broad, and free, and, tfaoQgh bold, 
fu>ft in effect. 

The women in this picture appear like statues 
faintly coloured ; and they are devoid of the piquant 
expression of grief that is expected. The group- 
ing of three figures together, is fine. Bratos tits 
in the dark, and how it is so contrived, ist beyond 
my con^prehension, as full daylight illumines the 
rest of the chambert The very sombre mass forms 
much too strong a contrast with the brilliant light 
pn the wofl^en, and the$e lights and shades become 
the more hard from the uncongeniality of the cor 
louring — there is no keeping, no l^armony. The 
back ground, particularly behind the women, is of 
a petrifying coldness. This is intended to produce 
relief, but it is by means out of nature. The dra- 
pery is laboured and in narrow fold^. The farnir 
ture is more bold, and every part of the picture 
drawn with the nicest care^ Few English artists 
are such perfect draughtsmen, as to justness of 
form. But if David^s outline^ were somewhat more 
free in touch and mqre square, they would still be 
improved. The females are rather too smalt, the 
little that is seen of the dead bo4y9 U gigantic The 
tiles of the floor are painted with too much preci- 
sion. In short, there is so evident a pains-tij^ing, 
0Tery things separaf^ly viewed, i^ so decidedly after 
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rule, and SQch a bigotry to the antique ih the draw-* 

ipg, without a reference to Nature in the colouring 

and diaposition, that a ray of genius cannot break 

dirouph a single part.— -I ha^e particularly dwelt 

on this performance of David, although it is much 

the worst of his that I have seen, because it eui* 

braces most of the errors of the French school. — ' 

Many who cannot reach his merits, follow this god 

of their adoration through all his faults* I am 

happy to observe that the former, 1 shall chiefly 

have to point out in the rest of his pictures. 

The Oath of the Horatii. J. Davi(b 

This is superior. Here is some spirit ; 

some warmth in the figures. He is much 

too fond of throwing his faces into shade^ 

Does he doubt his powers of expression ?«-* 

The stubborn resoluteness of the attitudes is 

fine* The women are beatUiful and elegant f 

hut seem in a happy close on this portentous 

occasion^ although their positions are those 

of despair. T%e attitudes have little variety • 

The drapery is frittered — there is a little 

more harmony and still excellent drawing* — - 

The father"* sf axe is fine. 

(Edipus on Mount Citherom 

M. Lethiers — landscape by 31* Bidaut% 
The shepherdesses are very smart ladies. 
Ruins at Rome — well painted^ by Robert. 

M. Naigeony sen, executed the has reliefs 
over the doors. The one, the bust of Rubens, 
crowned by Immortality ; the other, that of 
Le Sueur, crowned by Minerva. 

In the Rotunda it a Nymph going lo 
Bathf , by Julian^ 
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IVIr. Haquin discovered the method of re« 
moving painting irom one substance to ano- 
ther. Mr. Naigeon, his successor, is equally 
adroit, and among other of these restored 
pictures, is 

l&l Apollo, Phffiton desiring to drive his Chariot, 
and the Hours in attendance. Aurora, the 
Seasons, Eolus, a Genius presenting the 
Globe of the Earth to Apollo, and Children 
with Fruit and Flowers, compleat this agree* 
able composition. 

Thus far the splendid Luxembourg. 

TWo of David^s pictures, exhibited in aft an- 
cient chapel in the square of the Sorbonne, deserve 
particular notice. The Rape of the Sabines ppove» 
that it is in his power to describe varied and- fine 
expressions in the female countenance; a very 
aged woman who is entreating a Roman to stay 
his threatened blow, causes the spectator of the 
picture to turn to him with hope that her suit may 
foe granted. We sympathize in all their suffer- 
ings. David is not happy in his portraiture of 
children ; they are not sufficiently infantine.— ^His 
frigid style accompanies him here, but the compo- 
sition shews much knowledge of the art. A^ia 
the women are very small. The Venus He Me» 
dici has introduced this fashion; and it is not 
surprising that the first of the Beauties entering 
a country highly susceptible of female charms^ 
should set the ton. In the picture of Leonidas, 
David has entered upon a new field. Numerous 
figures of ws^rriors, who scarcely knew the use of 
c\on,th8^ and very bparingly -decorate themselves 
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with mtlitaiy trappings, afforded him the bppor- 
tanitjr of dtscoTeriDg his perfect acquaintance with 
the human figure, and hig conquest of the diffi- 
culties of fore-shortening. I hesitate not to assert 
that this piece does honor to the present era of 
painting in Europe, although it is not entirely 
diTested of mannerism. 

He seems to have found out, at length, that 
human creatures possess flesh and blood; and 
having made the discovery, shews that he is master 
of his pencil, and can clearly announce his novel 
impression to the world. Effort is still too con» 
spicnous ; but if fine grouping, natural colourings 
force and expression, with variety of manly beauty 
^nd a grand landscape, can constitute a fine pic- 
ture, here is the accomplishment. We must n'ot 
look for the sublimity of Raphael, the depth of 
Titian, the richness of Rubens, or the grace of 
Guido. But there is in it that which says to us^ 
^^ I have endeavoured to combine them," — and 
his aim is not wholly unsuccessful* 

To conclude my account of French artists, I 
ought to state to you that the errors of which I 
have complained, are avoided by a few. Some 
think the rising genius, Guerin^ promises to attain 
a high rank. Ha has more spirit than David, but 
does not draw so well. His colouring is warmer 
and more natural. 

• Gerard is by many thought to excel. I prefer 
him to David in general. He has breadth and 
more keeping. His conception is grander. 

Girordet, (graceful and classical) Gros, Le« 
£6vre, and Madame Lebrun^ avoid some of tiie 
Iftttlts.of Dandi but possess not all his merU8» . 
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The kndsciapes of Demarne, of Valencii^B^Sf 
and of Robert, are very pIcAsing, as are the 
flowers of VfLodtiel, VanspeDdonck^ and iK^me bj 
ladies* The interior of churches by Mademoitelle 
X<esiot are i^ell painted. In sculpture the names 
Roland Clodion, Bosio, Houdeti^ Boutaliet^ CHr^ 
tillier, Le Sueur, and Lorta hare acquired some 
eminence, and most of them are free from the 
stiffness of the painters in their figures; but 
their drapery, iti general, is too much laboured^ 
-"—Bosio has lately finished a fine model for a 
statue of the DuC d'£nghien« — Of the state of 
miniature painting in Frande, it would be unfail* 
to decide by the numerous specimens in the 
Palais Royal; but even there, four or fire^ 
wherein a smooth style of fitiishing has not des^ 
troyed expression, are to be found, containing 
great merit. Animation, clear and warm colour-* 
ing, and, independent of the back grounds, much 
harmony. — ^The remainder are black, cold, hard, 
or ill drawn. In some few, the artists who haT« 
mistaken delicftcy of touch for high finishing, 
make their females look like china. The ladies' 
appear brittle, and the passenger is afraid of 
breaking them to pieces by his arm, as peoplO 
crowd against him. The truly fine miniatures 
are those of Augustin, Isabey, and Sicardi, which 
can only be seen at their own houses; and> 
Mademoiselle Erminard, a most exemplary clia* 
racter, also paints miniatures with great ability. 
In this department of painting the French are 
our superiors. Throughout their pictures, large 
and small, the hair is deficient in boldness, and 
all their outlines are too much rounded off. 
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These are the effects of an injudicious applica^ 
tion of theiir ]Lnow ledge of statues, to pictures. 
The antique is absolutely worshipped bj them^^ 
and perrades all their ornameuti from the palace 
to the most petty trait^nrs. Something Roman or 
Grecian in the house is as indispensible as a chair 
or a table : ^^ and a h^ir dresser, if you desire to 
hare a wig, will send you a classic wig, after 
deciding by your face that a composition from 
the heads of Brutus, Homer, and Caracalla, 
will exactly puft you.'' Tutors in time, I sup* 
pose, will agree with parents to render the inside 
furniture of as thick a skull as may be, a compound 
of Hprace, Arch'.medes, and ^ulius Caesar «—X 
like this hunting after the antique ; for, I think, 
when the inania has subsided, nature will assert 
her claims to attention, and there will be just a^ 
much of the passion remaining, as will assist her 
io her appeal to taste. 

Some of the aftists in France are furnished with 
apartments in the Palace of the Fine Arts and 
the Sorbonne, as a reward, or encouragement; 
others are entirely inaintained by gofemmeat,, 
and there ar^ school^ of inatractijon. If indica^ 
tioits of ^nius pnJy were fostered, if masters in 
the act of communicating rules would keep the 
minds of their pupils constantly in emulation of 
that which is truly great, the support their 
country afford^ theih, would tend to produce ^ 
new race of Claudes and Poussins^ but I un-* 
derstand that if rank and money possess no influ- 
ence, assiduity, and inclination, are mistaken for 
genittS| and t^at a boy is sometimes negligently 

y 2 
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admitted in the Lycenm* merely because mamma 
thinks he has a pretty taste for drawing. 

There is an artist, Le Thi^re, who was born 
in France, and to whom the French are anxious to 
lay claim, as he surpasses all the professors at Pkris 
in grandeur of design and in expression. But 
as he bears the exalted title of President df the 
Academy at Rome, and entirely resides in that 
city, it comes not within my plan to dwell upon 
his merits. 

The custom of decorating every church with a 
'large number of pictures, greatly encourages the 
historical department of painting, and those at 
Paris present evidences that the French artists of 
former times, were far more numerous and re- 
spectable than we had imegined. Some of their 
pieces are undoubtedly a disgrace. '' The French 
artists," observes a recent and admirable Mrriter, 
'^ are men of considerable information and of no 
^professional co^xcombry. 

It may, in general terms, be fairly stated, that 
in drawing every kind of object, and in know- 
ledge of the antique, the modern French surpass 
the English ; and that our artists are far superior 
jn colouring and in expression. 
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LETTERS. 
To AN Economist. 



fTie Imst expensive mode of travelling in France^^ 
and of residing ir^ Paris, 

Brot^^r Economist ! 

As you are desirous pf learning 
l^hat is the smallest sum with which you may Ten^ 
ture to commence your journey to Paris, I am 
happy to be able to assure you^ keeping in yieMT 
your intention of remaining in that city four 
weeks, as well as your return to London, that I 
have dtscoyered it is possible to contriye the 
whole with £W, including one Tisit to each placo 
where fees are required, and of course as many 
Tisits as you please, ^here the exhibition of your 
passport is all that is necessary to procure ad- 
mission. Not that I, with all my attention to 
frugality, effected the journey without expending 
half as much more ; but you do not intend to write 
a bonk upon the subject, and you may dispense 
with letters of introduction, from which little else 
frequently results than a compulsion to make some 
appearance^ that you may not be thought to dis- 
grace the friends who introduce you. But I was 
f cry inquisitiTe as to the lowest prices of tao>t 
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necessary articles, that I might discover if the sun^ 
secreted at the bottom of the coffers of some of my 
young acquaintances in London, whilst they cast 
an oblique look towards Pkris, would prove su£El- 
cient for the purpose to which they desire to de- 
dicate it. Unless you plunge into the River Styx 
before you set off, I advise you to add a c€ d. note 
to the sum I mentioned, for accidents may befal 
you, or the winds may not obey your commands 
as to the point to which they should blow, and the 
innkeepers will have no particular compassion for 
you on the presentation of their bills, l^fore I 
lay down my rules for your conduct, I feel a con- 
fidence that you will be guided by tliem ; but the 
extreme severity of the forbearance they impose 
;^ill suit no other person, except it be him who, 
)ike you, is utterly careless as to hia food and 
lodging, provided the one be whplesopf^e and the 
other cleanly. Have I not seen you in the ardour 
of your studies content yourself with cggs^ i^ 
piece of bread and some water for your dinner ?-^ 
Such is the man who will need but £20, in hi^ 
purse on setting off for Paris. Oh I that Elwes 
were alive to enjoy the beauties of this letter V 
llaving obtained your passport gratis from the 
French Ambassador in London, fix yourself on 
the top of the Dover coach, with a supply of foo4 
in your pocket; you arrive in three hours fit the 
inn wheie breakfast is prepared. Do you take 
finy ? certainly not, you have already breakfaated. 
you proceed to Canterbury. The roast beef has 
no temptations for you, it is too late to dine, but 
you ean take a walk to view the cathedral^ and no 
pfie will prevent you fropA eating youi^ luncheon 
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'on tlie way, and some beer is easily obtaiaed, or 
Twater from a pastry cook^s, where I allow you a 
icouple of tartlets. DoTer appears, and you de- 
scend with your little portmauteau— (take but 
Tery few clothes) and suffer no one else to carry 
it. You enquire on the quay for a vessel bound 
for Calais. You find se/eral captains offering 
their ser?ices ; you desire their cards and disre* 
gard all their importunities to make your election^ 
You enquire for the Packet Boat Inn, where yoa 
take a regular meal. (I am not in a conspiracy 
to starve you). Presenting the cards to the 
landlord, ask him which £^re captains that ipsiy be 
depended upon ; you return to the quay, and if 
the tide be favorable^ agree to be wafted over imv 
mediately ; or if you must wait tiMmorninj^, desire 
.to be s^ewn to your birth, and there repose your, 
self for the night. You will pay but the half 
^uine^ for the passage a^nd save the expence of .an 
inn. This I experienced twice. Arrived at Ca- 
lais you give the sailors two shillings amongst 
them ; this is considered sufficient when you have 
.|io parcels except what you carrj , as was sixpence 
to each coachman on the road. You will of 
course remain in your birth if it be night; if 
other vyise, you enquire of your captain where you 
pan take a place for Paris in the coach that travels 
during the night, and you will find yourself in 
Paris in forty-six hours. The coach stops but for 
two meals each day, which if you take at the inns 
lire not expensive ; but you may easily take but 
one, if you make purchases at the lar^e towns 
where they stop. One penny each postillion, who 
is changed every six or seven itiiles, ipd -six 
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francs for the Conductear, are the customary do- 
nations. — If you are obliged to remain at Calais 
for a day or night, the Hotel de Kingston will 
not alarm you by its charges. J^ive pounds ten 
shillings is the extent of your ^xpence, which will 
pe laid out nearly thus. 

The Doyer Coach ^1. Expences 8s. . .18 

The Vessel and Men 13 

J.i obliged to remain at Calais one \ n tt r\ 

Night ../ ^ ^ ^ 

Coach to Paris 40 Franks. Men\- ^ « ^ 

12Fr .................J 284 

Four Meals at 4s. each, including 1 /> , j. /v 

Waiter 7.S ^ ^^ ^ 

Sundries •.•••••,.•••.•••• 3 8 

£.5 10 

There is a bare possibility pf reducing this to 
<£ 4. 12s. but in that case you would be accompa* 
nied by unpleasant feelings at all the Inns, and in 
many other instances. If you could join some 
person at Dover who was desirous of proceeding 
at as cheap a rate^ you could hire cabriolets from 
one large town to another, and sleep two nights 
on the road from Boulogne, to which, instead of 
Calais you should then bend yonr course from 
Dover, and still pay but 10s. 6d. You need ex- 
pend but £b. each, without being conspicuously 
penurious^ and enjoy the road in the most agree- 
able of all public carriages for travelling^ uncouth 
as is its appearance. Examine its security and 
be particular in your enquiries about the horse 
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l»efore you yenture with it. I neyer found theqi 

otherwise than safe, but report speaks not weli of 

. them. Do not give the sum that is first demanded* 

, Pour teen-pence per league is the fair price for this 

.kind of yehicle, and a franc to the boy. The first 

cabriolet will take you above fifty miles, from 

, Boulogne to AbbeTiUe ; you hire a second, which 

conveys you to Amiens, and then you may find a. 

cheap diligence to Paris, or should you npt, hire 

another cabriolet ^to Clermont, apd a fourth to 

^Paris. Breakfasts and suppers must b^ your only 

.meals, and is the common mode with the French 

in travelling. ^ 

In Paris yoii take a room in the Hotel de Clery, 
rue de Clery, or f^ome such resp<^ctable and rea- 
sonable house, and you pay six or seven shillings 
per week (thirty franks per month) for your apart- 
ment, in which is a dressing room and some to- 
lerable furniture. Allowing £b. 10s. for your 
return, and <£l. 10s. for your lodging, there re» 
main five shillings per day for your expences. 
If you breakfast every other day on a pound of 
grapes and two of the light cakes that you will 
find in all parts of the town, and a pint of milk, 
your expence will be but sixpence, and if you dine 
at some of the moderate restaureteurs for Is. Sd. 
your cash will enable you to breakfast sometimes 
at the coffee houses in the Palais Royal, where 
you may see a variety of newspapers. Upon the 
average you need not devote more than ^. 6d* 
daily for your support, sixpence for sundries, and 
the remaining two shillings will enable you to 
▼ifttt the eight theatres twice in the pit^ to pay a 
frank at each of the very few exhibitions, where 
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Vails are expected, as at the interior of £he Thuib 
leries, the Catacoml^s, &c. and to visit YersailleS) 
St. Cloud, St, Germain, St. Denis, and all the 
environs that possess curiosities. I e^irpect ypu to 
iiraik to most of them and tG ride back. To ride 
to Versailles you must not give more than thirty 
sols, and at seyen in the morning, will find the 
pabriolets ready on the quay, near the Pont Rojral* 
If, when yoii leave Paris, you present the ser* 
Tant four francs for his services, it will double the 
9um a Frenchman would bestow, t shall not for^ 
get the look of astonished sfitisfaction with which 
the man regarded the six francs that I put into hit 
hands after remaining three months in the house, 
and yet he had acted in the triple capacity of 
porter^ shoe^black^ and cl^&mbermaid. 
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Li^TT£R XL 

To G* K. Eaqi 

^e ptesent French. Authors — The Lan^uaget^ 
The Royal Academy — The JoumaU — RelU 
gion — The Royal Libraryi 

My drab, FaiENDi 

I SHALL certainly but ill accomplish 
the task I have undertaken^ if I do not dwell 
more particalarly on the present state of liter&turcf 
in France, and cannot introduce it without assufr- 
ing you that, although it has undoubtedly bden on 
the decline for the last twenty years, thos^ tra- 
vellers who have stated that there exists not an 
author who possesses powers beyond the composi- 
tion of a tolerable journal^ must have forgotten 
that the following remain to rescue France from 
this disgraceful imputation. 
Lebrun, the faithful and elegant Translator pf 

Homer and Tasso. 
Count de Fontanes, a fine Poet. 
Bi^oar Lormain, Translator of Ojs.'M) and several 

fine original Poems. 
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Luce de Lance val, Writer of Poetry in general 

NLichaud, ditto 

Murville, ditto. 

Grandmaison, ditto* 

Duminel, ditto. 

Andrieux, ditto. 

Madame Dupresnoy, ditto. 

Chazet, ditto. 

Parnet, ditto. 

Le Gouve, ditto. 

Dupaty, ditto* 

Gu'tigeD^e, on the History of Literature. 

Mefcier, on the Belies Lettres. 

Vig^e, ditto. 

Count Chataubriand, on the Genius of Christia- 
nity, Travels, and fine Romances. 

Lacretelle, the Historian. 

Jouy, Author of L'Hermite de la Chauss^ d^An- 
tin, and an excellent Critic. 

Connt Carnot, on Politics. 

Count Lacepede, Natural History. 

Cuvier, ditto. An admirable Lecturer* 

Hauy, Mineralogy. 

I^enoir* Antiquity, 

Biot, Natural Philosophy. 

lyantier, Author of Le Voyage d^Antenor. 

(^unt Le Mcrcier, the first Tragic Poet. 

Reynouard, Tragic Poet. 

Arnault, ditto. 

Lava, Poet in generaf. 

Biillevoye, ditto. 

r prion, ditto. 

Count de Voluey, Author of the celebrated "Ruius" 

De Lolme, Politics. 
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• Count Dt Segur, Historian and Poet. 
Baron Denon, Author of Voyage to Bgypt, &c. 
Count de LaHy Tolendal, Politics. 
Mejan, Jurisprudence. 
Coffinieres, ditto. 
Berthelot, ditto. 
Coukit Merlin; ditto. 
Dureau Delamall^, excellent. Translation of Ta^^ 

eitus. 
Rochefoudault Liancour^ Voyages. 
Countess de Qenlis, an admirable Writer on Edii-[ 

cation, Works of Fant^y, and Memoirs. 
Sylvestre de Sacy, Philologyv 
Langlds, ditto, profound Orientalist. 
Salgues, Journalist and Critic. 
Dugas Montbel, Tranidator of Homer's Iliad. 
Count Choiseul Gouffier, fine Travels in Asia, &c» 
Fiev^, a good Novelist, 
Chevalier, fine Tracts on Greece. 

In the above list are a few names that we are 
Accustomed in England to revere ; and there are 
two others, the Baroness de Stael and Helen Maria 
Williams, who, although the one was a native of 
Switzerland and the other of Scotland, have passed 
the greater part of their lives in France ; the former 
has written many'volumes in the language of that 
country, and the latter confined her subjects to its 
history and to occasional criticism in Eoglish. 

Buonaparte having little taste for literature, 
few of the above devoted themselves to that art 
during his reign. No writer could venture an 
honest freedom of language; adulation was ex- 
pected in each work that appeared, and it was not 
till the first return of Lewis, that Carnot, the moat 
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spirited of political charaeterSf reai^med a bold pep. 
Journals were suppressed if they cpntiuaed uot aii 
immoderate sh^re of flfittery, or ii tbey relatod 
facts wbich the policy of Buonaparte hi^d consigned 
to oblivion. 

A corapleat emancipation of the press is far 
from having taken place under the Bourbons; ^nd 
4t is a question not yet solved^ whether. the genii{» 
of the people will ever admit an unbounded li- 
cence without hazarding the repose of .France* 
.A i^rther relaxation of the zone that stiil binds the 
press in, that kingdom, would, perhaps, endanger 
the security of the ruling power ; but it is to be 
hoped, and I. think may be expected from a man 
who is attached to the Art, that literature in gene^ 
ral will not only be allowed to range at large, but 
, receive incitements and a cordial welcoqie from 
the quarter that can nourish and augment its 
growth. I cannot but anticipate a renewal of t|^ 
. glorious eras of French learning and informationy 
. when Lewis shall for some time have been extri* 
Gated from the difficulties by wliicfa he is no^ 
surrounaeo. 

The French language is not considered iavorih 
ble to the boldest flights of poetry ; the utrnpift 
force that it can attain, Corneille apd Voltaire 
have displayed ; but it is susceptible of all this 
grace and delicacy of the Italian, v^'ith more nervie 
•rid decision of character. It is incapable of sus^ 
taining the proud frame of Uank verse, and poe» 
VM|inly endeavour to exhibit the w^orkings of Ni^- 
tUre tbroi^igh the confinement of rhyme; but for 
ei'.tici^m, satire, lively sallies, and picturesque 
ilejiciliptions, nX) language is more successful. J*V 
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geaerm] eolloqu^ it is pleasiirg to the anditoi*, fa* 
vorabie to animated representation, and particu- ' 
larly to repartee* The French observe thai the 
£ngiifih language is like the chirrupjping of birds, 
And we return their compliioent by comparing ■ 
theirs to the hissing of serpents and the gurgling 
of vrater. A Briton Remarks that there is no com* ' 
fert lu France, and no word to express that of 
which they have no idea : neither have they an 
exact term for ^^ rude, nice, snug, convenient, oi' 
t© like;" the latter is always with them " love,'*' 
from their cup of coffee to their affection for the^ 
mistress ; and a long list of words, pregnant with 
meaning, find no parallel in their tongue. On the 
other hand, we have no term for their ** morgue^' 
xfonihaience, ennui, veulliez, vieiller, naivete, 
lioargeois, &c. &Cn 

The English are accustomed to accept or to re* 
ject by a decided affirmative or negative. The 
French in refusing what is offered say ^^ Je voui 
remercie" I thank you, or " bien oblig^ ;"— 
-When consenting " avec plaisir — volontiers." 

The French are attached to adjectives, exclaJ 
Illations, and superlatives. They are i^rangely 
inconsistent in elevatin'g by their epithets things 
that are mean, and in depressing those that ar» 
truly grand ; whilst they declare a favourite dish,' 
magnificent! exquisite! they praise a friend Or 
a great actor by exclaiming ^^ ie brave gar^on i 
1« joly gar^on ; le bon enfent^ " the brave boy ^ 
the pretty boy; the good chiW though he may 
be sixty years of age ; and this in their serious 
moments. When a Frenchman is angry, h» 
often cries ont •* C'est egal,-'' like the Tragedy 
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Heroines, who, when they say ^S rfitj well*' mean 
'*. it is very bad," They imagine every English 
person they meet h rich, and the lower classes 
atyle him " JMy Lord." When they are going to 
a dramatic representation or a lecture they al- 
ways gay ^^ } am going to ashist at such a lecture 
<&c.'^ thisi appears to us a term full of vanity. 
The Frei^ch tone of speaking as well as the com-' 
position of each speech may he railed epigrain- 
Biatip* The most insigni^cant sentepcc h fre? 
quently conveyed in » tune that might be .«et to 
music, and that ends in a sharp key with « rest, 
Peasants generally qse thee and thou to their inti- 
mates ; and during the Revolution, many offices 
liad ^^ Ici on ^e tutoit,'' 

The Decree of the National Assembly, that 
their ordonnances should be translated into all 
the idioms of the provinces, prove? that the 
Trench Patois (the country mpde of speaking) 
Ibears much less resemblance to the langu^ige in it« 
purity, than our dialects to good English. 

No country holds out such advantages for the 
cultivation of literature as France ; almost evf ry 
l^Yge establishmept has it^ library, each of them 
is apcessibl^, and the public seminaries for learn- 
ing present equal facilities Thp man who justly 
(claims applause as an t^uthor ^lay rely upon re- 
ceivi^ig it. He is in fe^it the deity of all the com- 
panies in which he movee; ; vvith Lewis 3jLI V. ori- 
ginated much of this veneration for professors of 
the Fine Arts, and it has. doubtless, been one of 
the chief causes that the men of eminence of (bat 
and of a subsequent period h^ve bocn so num^ 
reus amoiig our ri^^ls. ^n ,9vil, however^ ac^ 
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companied the benefit; shoais of worthless au- 
thors sprang up, and you may still perceive the' 
garreteer drawing upon his lack wit brain for some 
production, the labour of which ha expects will be 
paid by the declaration of his country, that a se* 
cond Boileau, a Montesquieu, or a Racine has aC- 
length appeared. When a French author has ex- 
hausted his purse and his credit, his vanity sup- 
ports him ; for he does not suffer the smallest doubt 
^o enter his head that he shall shortly reach the 
Temple of Fame. Already he fancies his patched' 
coat changed for a court dress, with a cross of ho« 
Bour, he descends to the first floor and hires' 
at least a cabriolet. Satisfied that he is on the 
ppint of enjoying all these luxuries, he awaitd 
Uiem in cheerfulness to the day of his death. In 
£ngUnd we begin to sigh at forty, when these 
prospects are not realized, and at fifty we despair. 
A poor author and a poor devil are synonimoua 
terms in France as with us. 

The trifling encouragement learned men found 
at the Court of Buonaparte, and the subsequent 
banishment of some of these, has certainly much 
diminished their number, but that unrivalled es- 
tablishment, the Institute, now restored to its' 
former name, the Royal Academy^ has maintain- 
ed its ground in Paris, and continues the admira- 
tion of Europe; the respect with which it is 
viewed, arises chiefly from the character of rigi- 
dity UuBt it has acquired in the observance of its 
admirable rules. This independence was in some 
degree relaxed under Buonaparte; influence and 
wealth could for a short period purchase its 
honors ; and, had his reign continued, the lasti- 
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tute would probably bave sunk in the estiina^ 
tion of the \yorld ; l)ut it has resumed its noble 
pertinacity^ of which a striking proof has recently 
been afforded in the rejection of a map of the. 
first rank and ppvvcr who became a candidate for 
admission. The sittings of the Academy take 
place in the beautiful Theatre at the Palais des 
Arts. Cardinal Richelieu, to forward his corrupt 
views, was the founder of this Academy, his 
selection having been first made from some literary 
characters whom he feared. 

The species of writing that was principally- 
filiackled by Buonaparte, was the journals. Tbc^ 
Moniteur was well known as the vehicle for com- 
municating to the public the grossest falsehoods, 
the meanest subterfuges, the most vain-gloriouii 
exaggerations. It is still offensive to an English- 
man, to perceiye the want of freedom and energy 
"with which the daily prints are conducted ; but it 
should be mentioned at the same time, that the trash 
that is introdiiced to fill the English papers, which 
are tvyice as large, finds no place in those of Paris. 
There are separate papers, styled Les Jour- 
naux des Affiches, for Advertisements ; the other 
principal journals ar^ 

Gazette de France, celebrated for the general 
criticism of Jouy« formerly styled THermite de la 
Chau8S(5e d^Antin. 

Journal de Paris usually contains some keen 
strictures on the drajiiaand the performers; to this, 
the Bulletin du Commerce is added. 

Mercure de France, a Sunday paper, distin- 
guitiheU for the spinl of its remarks upon cf ery 
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subject; was suppressed foratime^ but is likely to 
be resumed. 

There is an English paper called the Paris and 
London Chronicle; the value of which is some-^ 
timet* enhanced by the elegant writing of Miss 
Helen Maria Wiliiams. 

Oalliani^s Journal; also English. 

There are no critical reviews or magazines ; but 
en the subjects of commerce, bibliography, medi* 
cine, jurisprudence^ music, and thea«ts and sci* 
ences in general, there is an abundance of periodi- 
cal journals, a list of which you will find in most 
of the libraries. 

I intended to have devoted one letter to the sub- 
ject of the various sects of the established religion 
in Paris; but, to my astonishment, (and you will 
perhaps observe that 1 betray no small portion of 
ignorance in expressing surprise) I find that there 
are none. The Roman Catholic church admits of no 
division ; there are slight differences uf opinio^ 
among some of the leading members, but they pro- 
duce no sensible variation. There are up longer 
the church orators that astonished by their elo- 
quence, and drew foreigners as well as natives in 
crowds within their temples. No Bossuets, no 
l^aurins, not even a Fauchet. The forms of the 
service of this church are so well known in London, 
and sp easily viewed by any persons who chuse to 
enter the chapels in Lincoln^s Inn, in Warwick 
Street, dl:c. that I need not describe them. Suffice 
it to remark, that in Paris these are far exceeded ia 
j^oint of magnificence ; and that processions in the 
5treet, although their number is much reduced, are 
fitiii to be seen. The little bell still tinkles to an<* 
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Qounca tbe host, which is carried under a canopy; 
prieBts and choristers sing, and a few pious person^ 
quit their houses to kneel in the streets, and some- 
Itimes, produce candles^ The carnival, which is 
celebrated the week before Lent, is still a gay 
scene ; masks, and the most grotesque figures parade 
the boulevards, and a successioii of entertainments 
/enliven the Champ? £lis^« The court is exceed- 
ingly, and, I believe, most sincerely devout ; the 
pobles and gentry are somewhat less attentive to 
iheir religious duties; although, compared with 
Buonaparte^s Grandees, they might be considered 
bigotSt The middle classes are divided in this 
respect ; about one third is pious, one third deis? 
tical, and the rest wavering as to how they shall 
piake their election, Many of the lower ranks, on 
the subject of religion, imitate the court, as they 
do on that of politeness. The churches are mostly 
filled with this description of persons, whom I beg 
you will have the goodness to understand are my 
particular favorites. The Roman Catholics in 
Paris are of a tolerant disposition, permitting the 
Protestants unmolested enjoyment of the churches 
pf rOratoire, Rue St. Honor^, la Visitation, Rue 
St Antoine, Panlhemont, Rue de Grenelle, and 
les Carmes Billettes, Rue de Billettes. The last 
is for Lutherans, of the confession of Ausbourg. — • 
The jews have six synagogues ; the principal in 
Rue St. Avoie, No« 47. In the three churches 
first mentioned, the service is in the French, and 
the ministers, frequently natives of Switzerland* — • 
The English ambassador. Lord Charles Stuart, Rue 
St. Honor6 (almost as far as the church of St. Philip 
du Roule^ has a public service in English on Sun* 
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flay, ^r* Marrpii i» the inost celebrs^ed Frend^. 
Protestant preacher in Paris, and yve^ stylpd bj 
Nappleop ^he Protestant Pope. 

l^ all descriptions, in \^e setectipn of curiosi- 
ties, as well as in chusing from a variety of dishes 
the French ^re fpnd pf re9erTi^g for the last, wha^ 
they style a bonne l|ouc|ie :" laterally, a " tit bit;^' 
a spmething superior to aUthe rest, the admirable, 
qualifies pf which shall not be lessened in their 
effect by any subsequent attraction, J^of' your 
^^ bonpe boucbe,^* I h&ve therefore reserved the. 
mention of ^^ La Bihljot^que Royale,^' in the Ruei 
Richelieu, the Royal Library, to visit which, many 
persons have traversed several hundred miles, and 
taken up their abode in Paris for ipany months, ab- 
sorbed in this objept alone. 

In a large and handsome quadrangular building, 
are placed nearly 400,00Q volumes, including 
80,0pQ manuscripts; considered the most perfect 
collection of knowledge and information that exists. 
A man might become acquainted with the world, 
and all that it contains, and has contained, of any 
importance; niight accomplish himself ip eyery art/ 
and science, and in most languages; and might 
gather around him a large circle pf friends, whp 
would deal out to him the best portion of their 
ideas, without once quitting these rooms; and if 
his existence exceeded the term of Mathuselah's^ 
he might s^till discoYer new and iaterestin^ matter. 
** Cbarfes Y. was the founder of this establishment ; 
which, frpm the 900 volumes of manuscripts with, 
whi^h he presented it, has grown to what it now 
is. Lewis Xlt. enriched it with the library of 
Petrarch; Fr^li^id f. with (ifeek nu^uscrip^s^ 
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Colbert with 60,<X)p volumes, Cardinal Fleary sent 
Itemed men to the East for some of its literary 
stores, and every sale of books has been since re- 
sorted to, for the selection of all that was valuable, 
to swell this extraordinary depot. Among the 
nianuscripts are those of Leonardo de Vinci, Let- 
ters of Henry IV. of Rousseau, Voltaire, Pope, 
Ac. The building was a palace belonging to Ma» 
zafin/^ Amazingly copious also is the collection' 
of engravings; and admirably arranged. Strangers 
a1pe permitted daily to view the innumerable speci- 
ihens of the first talent in this art, and will find the 
costumes of all ages and countries. Fifty thoiiitond 
pdrtraits, among which are those of all the cele- 
brated characters that have Nourished in Europe,, 
the noblest residences, the most magnificent re- 
mains of aiitfiqujty, valuable etchings, geography, 
plipresentations ' of coins, heraldry, tournaments; 
ih short, we might form a catalogue of what is nqt 
represented, in one page, but it would require ten 
volumes to give a faithful representation of what 
there is. The ladies must not fail to observe, 
amodg the costume of the ancient kings of France, 
Ithat in 1270, the gentlemen (tjien. as far removed 
from the appearance of fops, as are the fops of the 
present day from warriors) wore ridicules sus- 
pended to their girdles, and that some of the nobles 
resemble the present Blue Goat Boys of Christ 
Church, in Newgate Street. Engraving may here 
tie traced from its earliest date, and designs witli 
lihalk and pencil that preceded that inventiop. — 
Pelligrini painted the ceiling of the principal 8tair<^ 
^ase. 
fi Mount Parnassus, In bronze, stands in the 
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librarj, and the Freoiih poeto nod musicians are 
ascending. Lewis XiV. the. greatest contributor 
to this library, and the patron of many of those 
who chiefly ornament it, stands on the top, ay 
Apoljo." 

*^ Two globes, the largest extant, which are 
moved with facility, rise from one room through 
the floor of another. They are perfectly accurate^ 
and were constructed by Coronelli in 1 682. The 
circumference of each is 34 feet 6 inches (French 
measure.) There is also a model of the Pyramids 
of Egypt, with figures and trees, to denote their 
proportion. The remainder of the curiosities are 
a cabiitet of medals, in which are three fine pictures 
by Gbarles Vanloo, representing the inirentress of 
the flute. Psyche and Hymen, and tlie three patron^ 
oCthe Muses, and three other paintings by Natoire» 
representing Thalia, Calliope, and Terpsichore. / 

*^ On the third floor, the cabinet of antiquities 
collected by Cay I us. Etruscaa vases are the moK 
striking objects. 

^^ Among the manuscripts are 30,000 relating 
to the history of France, 25,000 in learned and 
foreign languages, several letters in the hand writ- 
ing of England's Henry VIII. and of France's 
Henry lY. and a collection of missals on the finest 
vellum, with borders and drawings of flowers, with 
their names in French and Latin; thus forming a 
collection of botany, as well as of scriptural his- 
tories." 

The printed volumes present all that is rare in 
French literary composition, with all that is com* 
inon, and a large collection in most other languages. 
The Mazarin bible of 1660, printed tvith cut metal 
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tyf eH, and the exquisite printing of Dldot, are ge- 
laefally enquired for. Do not scruple to desire the 
librarians to shew you all that is most interesting, 
for they are numerous, well paid, and obliging.— 
Among them are some men of profound learning, 
as Mr. Langl^s, whose time we should feel morti- 
fied to occupy ; but those who are appointed to 
attend company, are generally not of the first claes. 

This library is opened daily, except on the sab- 
bath, from 10 till 2 o^clock; and a vacation com- 
mences on the 1st September, and lasts six weeks, 
during which time you cannot be admitted without 
much trouble. 

There are six other public libraries which would 
be thought vast collections, did they not shrink into 
pigmies on the view of this Goliath. In eaeb, you 
must avoid offering money. There is every con- 
venience for writing. 

After feasting you with all these charms of Paris, 
I do not expect you will observe that I now wish 
you, my dear friend, an adieu. 
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LETTER XIL 
To J. O. Esq. 

The Defects of Paris. 



And must I, as a faithful historian 
of the state of Paris^ send you an account of its 
deficiencies ? I perceive that it is absolutely ne* 
cessary ; and proceed to crowd the black list into 
one short letter, which may be missed by those 
who, in the perusal of this work, desire to eryay 
Paris. 

If you are obliged to reside at a distance from 
the palaces, the gardens, and the boulevards, yet 
in the midst of the bustling streets, you will pro« 
nounce Paris to be a most vile place. The streets 
are narrow, dark, generally dirty, and the snuffing 
up Parisian gales is seldom grateful to the nasal 
powers. If a person who is tired of his existence, 
and has yet a just horror of suicide, will take a 
journey to Paris, he will encounter many chances 
of getting rid of his burthen ; for should he fail to 
slip into the sea, in stepping from a tottering little 
boat to the larger vessel ; should no propitious 
storm arise to drive him on the Goodwin sands ; 
should the frail cabriolet he hires with the hope of 

A a 
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an opportanity to break his neck, obstinately remain 
erect, let him have patience ; he will find, by walk- 
ing fast in the streets of Paris, his object may 
easily be attained. As there is no footway, the 
numerous coaches, horses, carts, and people, enter 
into a most familiar acquaintance, coming in con« 
tact every two minutes, and presenting each /)ther 
with a portion of the, m^:e«. The coachmen drive 
without ceremony up to th6 doors of the houses, 
and leave you no room to pass; the light cabriolets 
make no noise. a» thiey pass dofig, aOd their drivers 
have seldom the compassion to announce their ap- 
proach. Add to all these facilities for losing your 
life, that of slipping off the smalf pointed stones* 
on which it is difficult to stand when they are v^et^ 
and many a time, to save yourself from falling, yott 
will be extremely likely to- catch at one of the vetj 
many machines that are red hot for roasting chesM 
nutsy and that ^re. placed just, in yo^r way ; or a 
cart, by a sudden jerk, will throw you against them« 
. ^^ Nous serohs-^crass^ comme des puces^^^ ^* we 
fihall be crushed like fleas,^' exclaimed an eld wo^ 
man to me with as much vivacity of manner as if 
something exceedingly agreeable were occnrringi 
whilst we were jammed between a cart and a houses 
in a manner that left it a matter of doubt whether 
the great wheel would carry away a part of «$ 
when it should pass, or suffer us to wait for n second 
edition before we were abridged ; for there were 
other machines in its train. A friendly gate opened 
to preserve us. But without leaving your )odg^ 
ings, there are two accidents that may happen in 
Paris, to enable you to quit the world. The win^ 
^w^ are geAerally down to the floor^ nniiM>pe<^ia 
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itte taiiddle i if you happen to be thinkirtg of 'some- 
thing: more important than opening a window^ at 
the time that you are in the act, your foot with ease 
goes beyond the window, and being taken uniw 
wares, you fail to seize the iron bar that is placed 
fo far out as to admit a very stout person to slip . 
between it and the house, and precipitate yourself 
imto the street ; or in running down stairs you find* 
tbe edges rubbed to so admirabliB a polish, that yoii 
are pretty certain of felling and breaking youi*' 
back. Such were the buoyant spirits the air,' afld 
the liveliness of Paris afforded me, that I found I 
«6uld not restrain myself from jumpifig or runningf 
down stairs singing like a boy, and it v<ras only hy 
a few agile twists of the body that I saved my heck^ 
three w four times in the Hotel d^Angleterre, Rucf 
KHeB ^ St* Thomas ; where I Ibdg^d, «nd where 
jK)u will find pleasant accommodations withotit m, 
lieavy charge, if you have ho objection to a- fourthr 
or fifth story. -The house is handsome, and much^ 
frequented by the English, although the* attendahtif 
i^nd the mistress are ignorant of bur language. The 
htmer are rude, the lattfer obliging ; and if -yoqr 
desire her to order her servants to pliy you xtieai 
tlon, you will be better served, especially if they* 
*fer assured -that you if ill ihake thein no present al 
Jour departure unless they stndfy your comfort. 
• Now ibHow a few of the defpcts in Paris that d^f 
|!ot strike at your existence. ' 

' Servants will seldom bring all you required Uri-f 
fesB' yo«i ask fbr them, you ^i\\ not be furnished 
with snuffers, soap, or towels^ the sheets will hot 
l^e-ftifed, and your laundress, notwithstanding her 
4^uefiee| wUl -bring the linen home wet,* y«f 

Aa^ 
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will every where find knires that will act cut, and* 
forks so heavy -as to be troublesome. 

Almost every street has a stream ruDning down 
the middle, and if rain has fallen, this is so much 
encreased, that in crossing you must either take the 
best jump you have ever effected, or be splashed to 
the knees. The only method of transporting your< 
^ self from one part of the town to another with com- 
fort and safety in wet weather, is by i^ hackney 
coach or cabriolet, if you have narrow streets to. 
pass through* 

Greatly as we lament that our principal edifices 
are placed in the midst of mean streets and houses^ 
we have less cause than our neighbours. The 
School for Medicine, the Pantheon, St. Solpice^ 
and others, are in the meanest of npighbourkoodg»: 
The appearance of the Palais Royal is much in^ 
jnred by a pavilion at one end with yellow pillars 
and blinds with broad stripes. Another defect ii 
a want of depth in the piazzas, and they are dis- 
graced by a number of boards with large letters. 
The shops should have been regular, and the signi^ 
higher ; but the most offensive object in the Palais 
BoyaJ, is the covered way that divides the Dukft 
of Orleans* apartments from the remainder of the 
palace ; on the side that is most seen, it appears 
like the back of a booth in a fair, patched up in 
any manner ; and it seems curious to a stranger, 
that the Duke admits shops immediately under the 
chambers he inhabits. His Royal Highness thus 
appears to be a vender of prints, straw hats, walk-* 
ing ^icks, and br^es. 

It is astopishing that the French, whose polite? 
pesii to strangers had become proverbialf ahouici 
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now act in a manner so directly opposite as to ren« 
der it necessary that a party of English ladies, en* 
tering a box at the theatre, should summon all their 
fortitude to meet the hooting and pointing of the 
men in the pit without feeling mortification. ^^ Ha ! 
regardez les Anglaises; la petite Anglaise,^' look 
at the English women,— at that little English- 
woman ! they cry out aloud, and every body turns 
towards the box. If you do not take the smallest 
notice of them they will soon forget you, but should 
they perceive that you are agitated, they will not 
cease drawing the attention of the company upon 
you during the whole evening. They treat their 
own countrymen, whom they call the** Aspirants'* 
with the same public ridicule. These are the an* 
cienicmigrants returned (chiefly officers) who are 
at present aspiring to promotion, or to places ^u^ 
pensions, from tlie new gpvernment. 
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LETTER XIIL 
To J. O. Esq. 

Return to England — General Remarks on France; 
on Buonaparte ; on Lewis XV III. Sfc, Sfc». 



Returned to England in November^ 
by the way of Arras, Lille, and St. Omers, to 
spend a week with some esteemed irieiriii in . 
the latter city, I should have related to yoo the « 
slight adventures that befel me — the leave-takings^ ^ 
and a number of ideas that occurred to me ; (na 
hair-breadth escapes nor tender tales of love) but 
that the narration would have deprived me of the' 
power of styling this a pocket volume. I can only 
therefore inform you that the trees had not all lost 
their leaves; that a young friend who accompanied 
me was on the point of being taken before a magis* 
trate for stealing apples on the road, but was pre- 
served from this ignomy by a French gentleman, 
who represented that a foreigner could not be aware 
that these were not public property, as they grew 
for many miles along the sides of the highway. 
We had always heard (for 1 was also of this 
thieving party, having received a lesson in (he 
Place Lewis Quinze, one night in Paris) that all 
travellers were permitted to regale themselves in 
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llws oiann«r as they proceeded.— Senlis is a cheer*i> 
iul town; Arras large, and handsomer than any 
provincial city, Versailles excepted, that I have 
been ; Lille, four times the size, but not so clean 
Jior so elegant as I was informed ; the fortification, 
one of VauUan's happiest efforts, is magnificent as 
well as of a surprising strength. 

The mount on which the little town of Cassel 
is built preiHjnts a view, it is said, of above 100 
towns and villages — 'it is undoubtedly one of the 
most extensive. Gen, Vandamme has a fine seat 
here, but seems execrated by the inhabitants, at 
least we were so informed by the landlord of the 
inn, by the conductor, the postilibn, and some of 
the townVfolk. St. Omers is interesting from a 
varjlj^y of circumstances, particularly from the 
beautiful ruins of a large church. Calais had be* 
come dull, and Dover, which we reached after a 
passage of six hours. Tittle less so. 

I have now writtert upon every important sub^ 
ject relative to Paris, and trust that the general 
traveller, the amateur, the artist, the man of lite- 
rature, the natural historian, the antiquarian, the 
lover of the drama, the strict economist, and the 
politician, may discover through this Volume and 
its Supplement, the most agreeable methods of en« 
gaging their time whilst in that city. The Volume 
of Chronology and Biography (which may be ob-. 
tained singly or with this volume) will prove inr 
teresting. for references ; and as it contains the 
latest intelligence, as to historical facts, of any 
hook that has hitherto appeared on the subject 
of France, of which it forms a compleat, though 
coia'iae history,, the politician in particular, com- 
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birring these facts with the knowledge also af* 
forded him of the manners of the people, will feel 
himself ^^au fait^' on all points; may enter the 
lists in argument, in position, and in the art of pro* 
phesy, if he be so inclined ; as what politician is 
not? For this I can only furnish him with matter 
on which to ground his calculation, he must find 
talent for the erection of dis structure. But he may 
reasonably expect that to the information I have 
already given I should add a few words as to the 
political opinions of the French in the present stat^ 
of affairs. The friends of Lewis appear to me to 
be composed ot the principal part of the nobles and 
gentry, (the Ultra Royalists, who wish to place his 
brother on the throne with arbitrary principles, 
excepted,) about one-third of the middle claaies ; 
and two-thirds of the lower, if these may be allowed 
ihe credit of being sincerely attached to any one» 
A third of the middle and lower are still adherents 
of Buonaparte, and the remainder, either Repub- 
licans or wavering between the two Sovereigns. 
The Buonapartists, with whom I conversed, spoke 
of him with enthusiastic regard — ^he is indeed, 
not a man of whom it is possible to speak with 
moderation. Those who reflect on his vast genius 
and are not fastidious as to moral goodness, find 
so much to admire in the extraordinary power thai 
iiature has assigned him, they cannot but contem*' 
plate it with a kind of rapt wonder and irresistible 
feeling of regard; but such persons as have a 
horror of all warriors who quit their country with- 
out just provocation, to spread devastation among 
t^ieir neighbours, who commit wanton depredations 
aud secure plunder^ and who endeavpur to accom* 
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piish self-aggrandisement by means of treachery 
and a system of falsehood^ must feel a detestation 
of the conduct of Buonaparte. Those tvfo descrip- 
tions of persons are to be found in Pans, and maity 
of the latter confess, that whilst he was in power, 
nvhilst the splendid achievements of thejir armies 
shone through him as th€ fftand directpf pf the^ 
whole, whilst immense- territory accrued to theti 
through the success of his plans, whilst the wealth 
he had acquired for his people rendered taxation 
light, and whilst Paris became under his hand the 
depository of almost all that the world produced of 
what was valuable in art, there appeared a glory 
round him that dazzled the understanding and ere- 
ateii involuntary admiration. Throughout France, 
it wais admitted that whatever might be his errors, 
he seemed born to render • her the most poweffd, 
the most magnificent, the most envied £mpire*ia 
the world ; untii the conscription ancl the useless 
sacrifice of her sons in fruitless iiUnovatjons on the 
rights of other countries, led many to reflect that 
his career was more brilliant than it was just. His 
.genius was, however, peculiarly suited te the 
French character ; the very names of Buonaparte 
and Greatness were terms that long sounded syno- 
Dimous in their ears; and Lewis obtains more 
adherents from the utter hopelessness of the returti 
of the favorite, than from a voluntary desertion of 
bis -cause. Not but that there are some persons, 
friendly to him in the first instance, who felt and 
eJcpressed terror at. his reinstatement, from a con- 
viction that his ambition would depopulate their 
couQtry ; and they seemed to decide that if success- 
ful, Buonaparte, in time, would render France th^ 
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most beaatiful country in the world, and Park th^ 
finest city^ but that he would leave no French- 
men alive to enjoy them. They are now hum-^ 
bled and in poverty, and stripped of much of their 

frandeur ; but they exist, and do not risk anni- 
ilatioB at the nod of a sumptuous tyrant, they 
. bave still an abundance of the requisites for hap- 
piness, and the means of renewing (heir gloi^ 
will accrue to them at a period not very remote. 

An alarm is spread by a few persons that the 
worst of tyranny, the overbearing power of the 
nobles and the priests, a thousand petty tyrants 
instead of one grand despot, the situation of 
. France, in short, previous to the first revolution, is 
likely to be restored by the Bourbons; but many 
agree with me m opinion, that no person who is 
now in existence will witness that event* The 
priests may make the effort, but the lion that has 
been roused is not subdued, be is only slumbering, 
and will not admit such important encroachment 
on his liberty. 

Lewis XVIII. commences hi» reign under ciF- 
cumstauces widely differing from those which al» 
lended the early years of his brother^ Lewis 
XV I. had in his youth before bis eyes examples 
of the most arbitrary despotism. He heard con- 
tinually of the divine right of kifigs and oi his 
own future greatness. It would have been most 
astonishing if this cant of courts had made no 
impression on his mind ; yet he humbled himself 
. frequently, and the present King seems to partake 
inuch of his disposition, and has the additional ad- 
vantage of severe but wholesome experienoe* It 
JSf therefore, ferveptjy %q be hoped, that ifhould 
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serious innovation on the rightd of the people be 
attempted, some spirited individuals will lay their 
remonstrance at the foot of the throne, and that he 
may not be surrounded, as his brother was, by evil, 
counsellors, who may advise a proud rejection, to 
the destruction of themselves, of him, and of the 
peace of the country. 

I send you a list of the Regicides, that if yoti 
fAould happen to encounter them in your travels, 
you may know to what extent you may trust them 
in the cause of humanity. 



Albitte. 

Alquin* 

Alquire* 

Barras. 

Barrere. 

Berlien. 

Cambac6re8« 

Cambon. 

Carnot. 

Le Carpentiert 

Cavaignac* 

Cochon. 

La Combe* 

La Coste* 

David. 

Jean Debry. 

Drouet. 

Dubois. 

Ducos. 

Andr^ Dumont. 

Fauchet. 

Fouch^ 

Oarnier. 



Garos. 

Granet. 

Guyot. 

Guyton. 

Isabeau. 

Johannot. 

La Renat. 

Laignelot. 

Legot. 

Afallarme. 

La Marque. 

Merlin of Donay. 

Merlin of Thionvi lie. 

Milhaud. 

Pagaiiel. 

Panis. 

Peyre. 

Pons de Verdun. 

Prieur de la Marue. 

Quinette. 

La Revelliere. 

Richard. 

Romme. 
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Sergi^nt. Thibadeau. 

Sieyes. Thuhot* 

Tallien. 

The term Regicide, abstractedly considered, is 
far from conveying that enormity which we are apt 
involuntarily (I know not why) to attach to it. — 
The destruction of a tyrant by a legislative body 
may be an act of justice, and blame be attached to 
those only who are devoid of resolution to strike 
the blow. The sacrifice even of a virtuous man, 
may in ver^ rare instances, be deemed a duty. — 
Such I imagine was the permission of the citizens of 
Calais, that Eustace de St. Pierre and his friends 
should su£fer for the preservation of the remainder* 
The term Regicide mi^t possibly point out the 
man of inflexible integrity. — Not so, I conceive, 
when applied to the wretched exiles who must now 
wander about Europe to seek n power that will 
protect them. Those who were averse to Lewis 
XVI. and concluded that he was unfit to govern, 
might have promoted the limitation of his powers. 
— We must strain a point in their favor if we 
Admit it possible that Carnot and two or three of 
the least execrable of the regicides might have still 
thought his existence dangerous to the state, and 
considered themselves Brutuses in slaying their 
Caesar. I am far from exonerating them on this 
plea, but it may afford some palliation. Their con* 
duct on other points should undergo a strict in- 
vestigation, in order to judge the general tenor of 
their motives. What can be urged in &vor of the 
murderers of the noble-minded Elizabeth ? Vor 
ihem the grossest partiality can invent no plausi- 
ble excuse ; and men must shrink from them with 
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horror as they pass. Tallien and a few others who 
have embraed theiV hands in the blood of hundreds 
of their fellow men, should have received some 
indelible mark before they were sent forth in search 
of an asylum. Society would then, probably, have 
discarded them, and left them to herd in woods or 
deserts with the ferocious animals whom they re- 
semble. 

Truly provoking is it, that what appears passa« 
ble in manuscript to the Author*s eye, exhibits 
glaring defects when reduced to print, and the 
pathetic injunction that sometimes accompanies the 
proof-sheets that he should alter as little as possi- 
ble, as time presses, and as the trouble and expence 
are thereby doubled, compleats the poor Author^s 
miseries. He perceives his faults ; many of them 
must go before the public to ** set him down aa 
ass^* for the remainder of his life, and many a sigh 
escapes him at the retrospection of the happy days 
before he was induced to compose a book. In this 
Edition many of the faults are rectified ; others, are 
irremediable by me. 

It is fortunate for me that / shall not be obliged 
to sit in judgment on this work as a public critic^ 
for conscience would compel me to attack it on 
several points. As we can preach what we cannot 
practice, so we perceive errors which it is not in 
our power to correct. I leave the task of correc- 
tion to the many ; like the painter, who desired all 
persons who could find a fault in his picture to 
mark it. It was soon covered with marks, and I 
expect the same fate, but console myself with re- 
flecting that crude as is this publication in various 
parts, it is valuable, because it contains mui'h.infpf; 
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mation tbat has not before appeared ; on whicli fevr, 
if any points, ^ill be found incorrect; and I have 
reason to conclude that my promise of shewing you 
^^ how to enjoy Paris'' is fulfilled, since those who 
have perused what has preceded this, ietter, hare 
frequently exclaimed, ^^ I should much like to go 
to Paris." 

I found myself much puzzled in my enumeration 
of a variety of objects in those letters- which treat 
of general subjects. A work that is intendefi as a 
guide, must, in many parts, bear some resemblance 
to a catalogue, independent of the direct lists that 
may be introduced; yet, in familiar letters, it can- 
not have the advantage of formal heads, which in 
catalogues are admissible. The style, therefore, 
must appear disjointed, and the sentences, in many 
instances, too short and harsh. The French have 
a saying, ^^ Apropos de bottes parlous de raves,'^ 
** Now that we are on the subject of boots, let us 
speak of radishes.'* Such is the style to which I 
allude, and into which I have sometimes been be- 
trayed ; nor do I know that it would be possible 
in relating twenty circumstances which have na re* 
ation whatsoever to each other, to give them an 
easy flow, as if they were connected. 

After all I have said in favor of Paris, the 
frrandest spectacle within the reach of Englishmen 
in general, I by no means wish to be understood 
as recommending a permanent residence in that 
eity^ or in any part of France. I cannot think that 
the French and English character sufficiently assi*^ 
mulate, to render a close and prolonged connection 
agreeable to either. Although there exist French 
persons aa estimable to the full as any that, our^ 
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country can produce, yet the chances are much 
against us that we shall discover them. It is posm 
sible to find among them the best of wives, the best 
of friends, the most exalted ef characters ; but it is 
not in France that I should chuse to seek them ; as 
agreeable temporary acquaintances they have no 
equal ; and I consider that an Englishman is likely 
Co gain much improvement, and to discover new 
gratifications daily springing up around him, dur« 
ing a visit of a few. months v if he prolong it to as 
many years, he will find them fade before him with 
equal rapidity, and turn a longing eye towards the 
substantial enjoyments that may be found beyond 
the white cli% that border the country he has so 
long deserted^ 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



Q^NERA^ REMARKS ON PARIS, A^D ON TH£ 
FRENCH, PARTLY ORIGINAL, PARTLY 3£L£CTED 
fROM MODERN TRAVELLERS. 

Such is the versatility of many of the French, 
that the number is not few of those who were per* 
formers in the Notables, constUutionalists in the 
States General, republicans in the Convention, 
spectators in the Directory, abject slaves under 
Buonaparte, and now boast of attachment to the 
Bourbons. Some, when emigrating, lamented the 
loss of property which they never possessed,^ and 
became counts ^nd barons from the moment of their 
exile. 

There are gypsies in France. On the Continent 
these people are styled Bohemians, and are re« 
garded as descendants of those unfortunate exiles, 
who were driven out of that kingdom in the reli- 
gious wars. 

The jack-boots which postilions wear, have been 
compart to two portmanteaus with the tops off. — 
They are enormous^ and not very portable. The 
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horses are so well trained, that the postilioiis fre^ 
quently walk behind the carriages* 

The floors pf most rooma in Paris, even ihe bed'^ 
chambers, are of liles, have no covering, and are 
daily rubbed by men, who have brushes fixed to 
their feel. 

Houses of almost every kind are called hotels, in 
France. 

Eggs are often stained with a purple colour* 

The Parisians find but little pleasure in excur«> 
etons on the water in decorated boats. 

The French sometimes cover the collars of theijr 
horses with a sheep skin, which gives them the 
appearance of a different kind of animal. The carta 
are much longer than ours, more neatly built, ai^d 
nearly as strong. 

in Paris, the poorest student, the most ragged 
philosopher, has a view of the treasures of princes 
• at his command, and enjoys the libraries, the cabi? 
.nets, and the museums. 

The roads near Paris are not bustling, like those 
.near London, neither is there such an extent of 
crowded streets. 

Repairs to a house almost invariably follow the 
original style of building. The remains of anti* 
quity are therefore more perfect than elsewhere. 

Houses are strong enough to last ten genera* 
tions. 

Several of the nobility who emigrated, are now 
obliged to content themselves with a third part of 
.the mansions they once wholly occupied. 

The ** nouveaux-enrich^s," (people lately raided 
to rank and fortune) who have been successful in 
fuonaparte^s wars, absorb the wealth of the nation^ 

Bb3 
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M^hen of lovr descent, they are called ** Ics par-< 
▼enus," 

The number of private carriages ;s but small.— 
. They are gaudy and slightly built. The king has 
^veral, to accommodate the peers in grand procei^• 
sions, which are far more splendid than ours. — 
When the king rides, he is always followed by an 
empty carriage. 

Those whose reside in the Palais Royal need 
never quit it to purchase the necessaries of life, its 
elegances, or amusements. There is a suficient 
supply of each, and of good and bad society. 

The royal almanack announces about 100 bank- 
ers, but there are more than ten times this number 
who write over their doors that the bank is open 
from 9 till 2, and whom it is not very safe to trust. 

There is an old French proverb, that a Parisian 
will make his fortune where every other man would 
starve ; and it is correct. His ingenuity, his pep- 
severance, and the narrow compass of his wants, 
generally enable him to accomplish his aim. 

It is high fashion to have all things in the Eng- 
lish style. An English carriage; an English 
jockey ; roast beef or a beaf steak, at every great 
table; an English garden; and a little English 
melancholy. 

The word faubourg does not in Paris signiiy 
simply a suburb, as is generally imagined, but that 
proportion of the city which is situated between 
the boulevards of the interior (the ancient bounda- 
ries) and those of the exterior. The faubourg St. 
Germain is called the land of Latin, beine the seat 
oJ learning. 

From the king^ table, a number o£ nobleii. and 
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gentry, who are reduced to poverty, are fed. The 
word bourgeois is misunderstood in England. It 
is not considered degrading or used as a term of 
ridicule*. Most of the middle rank» of people 
come under this description, and a shopman thinks 
he pays his master respect when he speaks of him 
thus : '^ The Bourgeois is coming,'* or of his mis- 
tress, ^^ La Bourgeoise.*' It is inapplicable to 
people of good fortune, and the petit-maitre Bour- 
geois is certainly considered a most ridiculous and 
inconsistent personage. 

The Members of the Corps Legislatlf, generally 
read their own speeches (sometimes lasting each 
five hours) and frequently odes and light publica- 
tions. 

The French have a great share of sensibility 
and benevolence. Of the latter their noble cha- 
rities afford many proofs. 

Foreigners are seldom aware of the difference 
in the words Hopital and Hospice ; the former is 
for the sick, the latter for the poor* 

There is more appearance of devotion and so- 
lemnity in the French churches than in the Eng- 
lish. The people do not regard the entrance of a 
stranger nor fall asleep; 

The married ladies have a sanctum nanctorum, 
a boudoir, into which the husband i* not always 
admitted. It is generally more consistently ele- 
gant than any other room in the house. Meaa 
furniture is seldom placed by the side of that 
which is rich ; couches, pictures, statues, busts, 
&c. ornament it. , 

Mothers pique themselves on contriving advan- 
tageous matches, and the arts resorud to l>y 
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French women on this occasion are worthy of 
Machiavel. Parents speak too freely before their 
daughters. » 

In Paris there was hjit one circulating library ; 
now they are abundant. ^^ Abonnement de Lec- 
ture*' is written in almost every street. 

There are classic signs and descriptions in every 
irtreet, even in the lowest. 

Parents frequently shew off their daughters^ for 
a season in a fine hotel, and when the young ladies 
marry* the parents if not riph, retire to a second 
or tliird floor. This is considered no disgrace. — 
Girls are too strictly kept before, not sufhcientl 
80 after marriage. 

In great houses there is little comfort ; all is 
sacrificed to shew. Every thing has an aim at 
taste, art. and literature. 

The French credit all manner of absurdities. 

The lower classes know little of the state of 
public aifairs. All classes are full of boasting* 

There are stalls where you may have any kind 
■ of letter written for you, from the commonest 
compliment to a declaration of love, and ofier of 
marriage. 

In the Palais Royal in one of the " Caves'* ss 
they call them, \» a man imitating a wild Indian, 
with a variety of instruments, on each of which 
he plays v^ith wonderful skill and rapidity, and as 
if seized with a sudden fervor. 

The lamps in the streets, hung over the middle, 
are very large and give a strong light. 

At all festivals, theatres, and public places, 
pushing and ofiensive crowding are not permit tfd ; 
the National Qnardb prevent every irregularity. 
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If the Frenoh banish comfort from their homes 
they are determined to enjoy it abroad. 

The Tast variety and ingenuity of their attrac- 
lions and entertainments strongly mark the genius 
of the people; in the boulevards, besides the 
amusements already described, you will some- 
times find little lotteries and raffles ; jugglers ; per- 
sons who expose a hundred articles for sale, every 
one of which i;r' charged Id pence; blind people 
playing at picquet and whist, on piano fortes and 
on bells and musical glasses, and every other in- 
strument ; another plays on five at once ; women 
Teiled ask alms and sing; another promises to 
make you handsome with a powder that she sells 
for a penny : a girl offers 50 toothpicks for the 
sftme sum. Mountebanks with health for you m 
a little box, for twopence ; merry andrews ; a man 
in a corner opens for you the book of fate, and 
with extraordinary volubility mentions all that 
has happened and will happen to you.' As 20 or 
30 persons are addressed at once by him, though 
his language appears intended but for one, each of 
the compapy take^ to himself any thing that is 
applicable, aqd thus he satisfies them all. He pre« 
serves a perfect self-possession. No complaints 
disturb him, he never hesitates or repeats, is too 
much the Artist to look at the money laid dowa 
for him, and forms in himself^^ unconsciously, am 
epitome of French manners. Another professes 
to fill a box with gold, and replenish it as fa^t as 
you can take out the pieces, and he says, ^^ You 
ask why, with this wonderful power, I do not 
make myself the richest and the happiest man in 
the world ? I am so alreadyjand only do this to 
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: hare the honoar of amusing joo." He does not 
prevent people from patting money into hi» box 
-mt his side. 

' An exhibition of fleas is Bear the Jtalian bouIe« 

• vards ; they draw coaches, drag along an elephant, 
. and jump with a gilt cannon ball, all of diminu- 
.tiTe size, and they take their dinner daily at 

twelve o'clock on the arm of the person who is 

• their valet de chambre. 

In the houses of persons of large fortune, dio« 

• ner is served at seven ; the butler announces it by 
this expression, '^ Madame is served." The arti- 
cles that form the courses, come in the same rota* 
tion as in England, but are differently prepared. 
The deserts are far more superb ; the painter, the 
florist, the decorator, and even the sculptor being 
engaged to complete them. Formerly a desert 
at a splendid fete in a private house has cost a 
thousand pounds, exclusive of plate and glass«* 

Breakfasts apiong the rich consist of poultry, 
pies, kidneys with champagne, sausages, salads, 
oysters, beer and wine. They ask you to tea in 
the evening, yet frequently produce no such bere^ 

• rage ; it is in fact a regular supper, wherein strong 
eolfee and ices never fail of being introduced. All 
these fetes are much reduced, but when given, are 
Still of this nature. If Englishpersons are pra- 
sent, tea is called for ; they ipiagine we (:annot 

• live without it. 

The Little Bridge behind Notre Dame, is ih^ 
'only spot in Paris where the footpath is paved 
exactly in the same as the streets in London. 
The houses throughout Paris are curiousljr 
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numbered^— all th6 erea numbers on one side of 
tlie way and all the odd ones on the other. 
. Each Frenchman consumes nearly three times 
as much bread as an Englishman. 
. The police of Paris is the admiration of all 
foreigners, and enables you to perambulate the 
streets (not the Champs Elis^es) at night ia 
safety. 

The houses of many of the bankers as well as 
those of the nobility and persons of independent^ 
fortune are large and sumptuous, have garden^ 
and court yards, as haye also many lodging houses 
and some repositories of linen, stuif!;, c&c. 

Many adycrtisements, besides all those to which 
we are accustomed, are truly ridicalous ; some 
are on subjects of gallantry, others on loyal ty^ 
and others on the tuition of graceful deportment. 

There are shops in almost every street, and ia 
some places reside many of the same trade, as 
booksellers, watchmakers, goldsmiths, aud uphol* 
sterers. At a house in la Rue Tonnellerie, now 
inhabited by one of the latter, lived Moliere, and 
his bust is placed against the front. 

The portraits of Murat and Ney are no longer 
to be seen in the hall of the Marshals in the Tui- 
leries. Those which remain, prove the state of 
portrait painting to be of a mediocre stamp. 

The elegant Etruscan vases which ornament 
most houses, are filtering machines. 

The people who keep horses for their carriages, 
&c. fill the lofts of their dwellings with hay. At 
the top of an elegant mansion is to be seen a pro« 
jectiiig crane, raising loads of hay. 
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' Mothers of all ranks suckle their children; 
Rousseau's Emile brought this into fashion. 

Lewis XVI. introduced Spanish sheep into 
France, by which cloth was much improved. 

Those who are styled the citizens of Paris sel- 
dom take a journey beyond Versailles or St. Ger- 
main. They think M. beyond inferior and be- 
neath notice. They hare lately become very de- 
sirous of seeing London, but are alarmed at the 
«xpence, and consider that they would be ruined 
by the dearnes of proyisions. 
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FORMAL DESCRIPTION 

OF 

PARIS, 

CHIEFLY SELECTED FROM THE WORKS OF 
MODERN TRAVELLERS. 

% 

Rrftrences are given to those places which have been 
described in the former part of this work» 



Paris is 22 miles round, and contains hhikt 
700,000 people, including foreigners, and is divide4 
bj the river Seine, which is about a third of the 
width of the Thames. There are 12 mayors, each 
of whom exercises his authority over a district, 
callad an Arondisement, and as it may be accep- 
table to persons who intend to remain but a short 
time, to learn what places that are .worthy of at* 
tcntionf lie contiguous to each other, a pka of 1^ 
divisions of the city js presj&nted. 

c c 
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FIRST DIVISION. 

The Palace and Gardens of the Tuileries. 
The Triumphal Arch in the Place Carrousel. 
The Palace and Gallery of the Louvre, and the 

Royal Library. 
The Theatre of the Vaudeville. Rue de Chartre. 
The Church of St. Roch. Rue St.. Honor^, 
The Church of the Assumption. Ditto. 
Franconi's Cirque Olympique. Ditto. 
The Palace of the Garde Meuble. ' 
The Place Louis Quinze. 
The Pont (Bridge) de Louis Seize. 
The Champs Elis^es, in which is the Palace EUs& 

£onrbon. 
The Carpet Manufacture and the Fire Pump in 

.the Quay d6 Billy. 
Le Pont de Jena. The foundation of the Palace 
of the King of Rome, of which there is very 
little vestage. 
The Barriere de Passy and that of Neiiilly, near 
which is the unfinished Arc de TEtoile and its 
curious frame. The Church St. Philip du Roule. 
The remains of the Church de la Madelainc, 
, [ Hitended by Buonaparte, to be finished as a 
, Temple of Glory. 

The Place Vendome audits noBle fcbltiinri. 
The neat marliet of the Jacobins, where dtootl the 
, famous Hall and Church of that sect; 
The picturesque and mechanical Theatre of Jlr. 
. Pierre. Rue Port Mahon, No. 4. 

SECOND DIVISION. 

The Palais Roj-dl. 

The Theatre Fraujais. Riie Richelieu. 
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The Pp^era Hpuse, .ciJle^ VAc^^mi^ de JMlux 

si que. Rue Richelieu. 
The Exchange (La Bourse), unfinished, appears 

{is if it will be very hai^dsopd^, and stan:d8 ia 

rue Filles de St. Thomas. 
The Comic Opera, called Feydeau. 
fh^e PaQoraflo^ Interestijng, )i)ut very inferior to 

Barker^s, in Leicester-square, London* Boa* 

levard Montmartre. 
The Theatre of Varieties. Ditto. 
Tbe Chinese Baths. Boulevard Xtalien. 
The Hotel MontholoD* Rue de Provence. Has 

a £ne extexior. 

T£[.IRD DIVI3I0|r. 

Tb.e Rue Mont Blanc, in \vhjch ar^ several 
sumptuous houses, leads to the fip^ gartjiens of 
Tivoli. The Caa^erne, juMe barxfickp. The 
Park of Mou9eau, which can be entered only 
by obtaining a ticket at the Duke of Orleans^, 
in. the Palais Royal. It is usually granted. ' 

Tlie Abattoir Montmartce is worthy a slight re* 
gard, in going to the Hill of Montmartre to 
.View Paris and the adjacent country ; and to see 
the remains of the fortifications constructed whea 
ithe Allies advanced. 

FOURTH mVI£|ION. 

7!be jGpJifi 0^ St. Denis. The Establishment of 
St. Lazarus, where woman .who are imprisoned 
for various offences, execute some fine pieced 
of needlework. Rue Faubourg St. Denis, 

The Church of St. Laurent. Rue Faubourg 
St. Martin, 

ccZ 
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The Barriere de St. Martin. The Barriere de 
]a Villette. The Basin of the Canal de 

' rOurcq, 

The Fountain of St. Martin. Boulevard de SU 
Martin. 

The Gate and the Theatre of St. Martin. 

The Conservatory of Arts and Trades. Rue St. 
Martin. 

FIFTQ DIVISION. 

The Bank of France, neiir the Place des Vic* 
toires. The Halle aux Bl^s (for Corn). 

The Church of St. Eustace. Rue Trainee. 

The Fountain des Innocents should not be missed, 
although in the midst of a dirty market. 

The Tovrer of Su Jacques de la Boucherie. An 
f antique relic. 

The Church of St. Merry. Bue St. Martin. 

I^IXTH DIVISION. 

The very curious (and generally clean) Cloth 
• and Linen Market of the Temple, and the Ron" 
' tunda. 
The Hotel of the Ecclesiastical C!ourt (Minitl^ 

des Cultes), formerly the Temple. 
The Theatre TAmbigu Comique. Boulevard da 

Temple. 
The Theatre de la Gaiet^. Ditto. 
The Caf6 Apollon, where there is a theatre y^Uck 

may be entered gratis. Ditto. "• * : 
The Garden of Princes. Ditto. 
The Garden of Turks. Ditto. 
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SEVENTH DIVISION. 

The Royal Er^itiiig Office. Vieille Rue da 

Temple. 
The Hotel de Soub^se. Rue de Paradis. 
The Mont de Pi^^. Ditto. 
The Place Royale. 
The Hotel .Beaumarchals. Bqqlevard St Aiv- 

toine. The garden small, but yery curious. 
The Hospital for the Blind. (Quinze Vingts). 

No. 18, Rue de Charei^ton. 
The House of Orphans. No. 124, Rue Jfau- 

bourg St. Antoine. 
The Hospital of St. Antoine, Nos. 206 and 208, 

ditto, may be overlooked if time presses. 
Tjie Manufacture of Mirrors. Rue de Reuilly^ 
The Barrier e du Trone and Vincennes. 
The Grand Cepa^tery of Pere Lachaise, near th,e 

Barriere d'Aunay. 

B|GHiI|l PIVISIQN, 

The Model of the Elephant (intended as a foun- 
tain). Place St. Antoine. 

TJie Church of 5t. Paul. Rue St. Antoine. 

Lyceum of Charlemagne. Ditto; 

The Pont Notre Dame. 

The .Cathedral of Notfe Dame. 

The Archiepiscopal Palace. 

The ^Potel Dieu, an immense Hospital for the 
Sick, and altogether an excellent establish- 
ment^ though of no striking appearance on the 
exterior. 

cc 3 
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NINTH DIVISION. 

The Hotel de Ville (the Town Hall) in the Place 
de Greve, celebrated for c:![ec.utioqs. 

The Church' of St. Gervais/ Rue du Mongean. 

The A rsenal and i ts Li brary. Quay des Celestins. 

Tne Foundation of a General Granary. Ditto* 

The Park and Chateau of Bercy. Enquire at the 
prinpipal cqffee houses or reading rooms, if 
tickets are any longer necessary to enter it. It 
is, however, extremely inferior to the Park of 
Mou9eau« 

* • • . 

TENTH DIVISflON. 

The Poult]:y Market and Didot^s Sterioty pes. Rue 
Voni, de Lpdi. 

The Hotel des Monnaies (the Mint) and its Mu- 
seum of Minerals, near the Pont Weiif. 

The Palace of Arts, the Library of the Institute, 
the Mazarin Library, and the Exhibition of 
Pictures i^i^d of Architectural Plans and Draw- 
ings, within the Palace, opposite the Pont des 
Arts. 

Held Denon, Quai Voltaire. Filled with cu- 
riosities, pictures, and drawings. Private In- 
troduction is required. 

The Church of St. Germain de Pr^s. Hue % 
Germain. 

The Museum of Monuments and its beautiful 
Garden. Rue des Petits Augustins/ 

The Fountain <^ Grenellie. 

The Hospital de la Charite, near the Qilay Voltaire* 
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The Palace o! the Legion of Hoiibr. Rue de^ 

liille, and on the Banks of the Soiue* 
The Palace Bourbon, or Le Corps Legislatif, 
The Hotel des Invalifies. The Military School id 
^ the Champ de Mars. 
The Church of St. Thomas d^Aquin, near Rue du 

Bac 

» ■ ■ • . . 

ELRITENTil DIVISIOK. 

The Palace of Justice, the Prison of thc^ Concier- 

geifie, and the Holy Chapel, near the Pont au 

Change, 
^he remains of the Pj^Iace of Thermse. Rue de la 

Harpe. 
The Sorboun^ and it^ Church. 
The School of Medicine. Rue de r£cole de Me* 

decme. 

* 

The The^itre of the Odeon, near the Luxembourg* 
The Palace of the Luxembourg. 
T{ie Church o( St. Sulpice, near Ditto. 

TWELFTH D](YI8I0N. 

The Church of St Severin. Rue de St« Severin. 
Cabinet of Natural Histor;^. Rue du Paon, Rue 

St. Victor. 
The Halle aux Veaux (Calf Market). Quay des 

Miramiones. 
The Halle aux Vins (Wines\ Quay St. Bernard. 
The Bridge of Austerlitz. 
The Garden of Plants and the Museum of I^atural 

History near the Bridge. 



J!|ie Hospi^^l S|klpetn«re, 4ieBf> the Garden of 

Plants. 
The »Ho^fil Manufacture of the Gobelins* Rjq^ 

The Observatory. Rue du Faubourg St. J^ques, 

No. 26. 
The Catacombs, near the Barriere St. Jacques. 
The Maternilv, or Foundling Hospital. Rue de 

la Bourbe. 
The Military Hospital, and Church of Yal de 

Grace. Rue Faubourg St. Jacques. 
The Deaf |ind Dumb Asylum. Ditto. 
The Pantheon, or New St. Genevieve, and its 

Library. Ditto. 
The 'Church of St. Etienne du Mont (the ancient 

St. Genevieve). Ditto. 
Tbe (lyceum Napoleon. Interesting, as being the 

ancient Abbey of St. Genevieve. 
The Royal Lyceum. Rue $t. Jacques, No. 123. 

PALACES AN© SPLENDID HOTELS. 

[For the situations of all Buildings vide Divi- 
sions from page 292 to 296.] 

The Tuileries(vide page 48 and 61) consists, in 
front, of five pavilions and four ranges of build- 
ings that connect them. The Corinthian, Ionic, 
and Composite columns are of brown and red mar 
ble. In niches by the side of the principal entrance, 
are Apollo and a Faun.--r-Oa the side towards the 
garden, are three pavilions. The figured that de- 
.£orate the vestibule, «re Mars and Minerva.Tr- 
The garden is the wcH'k of Lenotre. The apart- 
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i^enU are tnpst sumptuously furnished, and when 
the King rides out, which, if he be in Ireakh, oc-? 
curs at four o^cIock, on application to the domestics, 
a foreigner can generally gain admittance. Three 
francs is a sufficient fee. 

The Louvre (vide page 49 and 60) on its an<« 
dent side, facing theTuileriei;, is composed of three 
projecting buildings, ornamented with some good 
sculpture; Minerva, Plenty, and two Oepii to the 
left," are by Gougeon. To the rieht, are Peace^ 
Victory, Fame, and History writing the name of 
Napoleon. Between the pilasters are Egyptian 
divinities, and Numa, Moses, and a representa- 
tion of various events in the reign of Napoleon^ 
On the colonade side of the building, is Victory 
distributing crowns. The Muses with Minerva 
and Cupid, are on each side. Over the door of 
the Northern front, is the Genius of the Govern* 
ment receiving homage of the provinces ; farther 
on, is Mercury, and in an opposite direction, are 
several warriors. 

The Southern facade represents Minerva with 
the Arts and Sciences. The interior court is still 
incomplete; it presents an immense number, of 
emblematical and other figures. Among them ar^ 
four colossal statues of slaves, and in a niche the 
beautiful JFupiter Hermes, from Versailles. The 
vestibule of the pavilion, where the clock is placed,, 
is greatly admired. The. gallery, the length and 
splendor of which excites the astonishment of 
every beholder, may always be seen by foreigners, 
as may the no less sumptoous halls in the lower 
nart of the b\iiIdiBg. No vails are ej;ppected^ 
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Ip &fi gallery are ab0ve 1000 p^jetures^ pf t^epriai 
cip^l ofxvhig^ « c«Jt^log.u^ IS given (vide p»ge^l3» 
to 233.) 

The Lttzemboijrg.-r-This p^iface i^ fuUy de«. 
scribed, page 236 to 240. 

The Sittings of the Pee^ hece tak^ place, ^d 
a ticket pf entrance i»ay be procured by re^ecta^ 
14e peraoiis, o^ application to any one of th^m| 
^4 ^metiove? jtjirough the princ^p^l atteadants. 

jhe Palace BourboQ, or jCorps Legislatif^ 
(vid^ page 50,) was built in 1722, by Gir^r- 
dini, aod does ^nor to hl» ps^. It is a^ the foot 
9f the Pont Louis Se^ze, an4 faceA the Placa 
Louis Quii^ze. The cploQftde ffi jjt9 j^miral^le 
portico, is Corinthian. SiiUy, Colbeft^ FHopitaly 
^nd d^^guegsQau gJf^ce its sides. A^t the bottom^ 
cjf a flight 9f st^ps, are Minervi^ aod th,e Opnius 
0^ Fr^^\ce• Tojiv^ds the Place Bourbon, a trin 
i^phai ajrch lea^ds into ^, court, at the si^es of 
vh^ch the building is relievied by a coL^nafjl!^* 

The Commons hold their sittings in ft ^ae hall^, 
^d entr^a^e is effected v^ithout a tick^et. Tlie 
b^il is the h^lf of an oval, and contains tijie statues 
o^ Lycurgus, $olon, Demosthenes^ Brujtus. Cat0| 
^n4 Cicero. History and Ffune a^e ttii4er the 
President's chair. The dress of the Deputies re* 
aepibles a footman's livery ; it is a blue coat, and 
tli^e collar and cuffs are studded ^ith silver 8t^ur9* 
f*his may ^ound magnificent^ but is far from ap« 
p^aring so. T^iey tjave cocked hats trimmed witl^ 
feat|]ier8, tbe^t form a mere fringe. Thore are 
i^qme handsopode rooms which may also be view.edj 
f^^ a fevK gqqd pictures will be found intern. 

Palais Royal (vide page 55) built by Cardinal 
Richelieu, in 1636. Ann of A-ustria afterwards 
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htbabit^d it, and the Dake of Ofleaiff^ liltimately 
b^me the proprietor. On tiie aide Of thcf rue St. 
Hotior^ are two |)4viIiond, with cbluttins of ihk 
Doric and Ionic orders ; and the pfesetit Dtike of 
Orleahd retains apartth^ritd at this erid.. The ^x- 
thange is tetiiporarily held on the opposite side. 

Palace of Justice and Judicature (vide page 
101. — ^There are five tribunals Of justice. 

1st. The Court bf Cassation (hM in a Very 
fine hall)^ to i/Vhich persons may appeal from th^ 
dedsion of any of the others. It ton^i^ts bf a 
President and fifty Membeirs, and is an e^tpeiisivfe 
Gburt. A Proeureut General attends it, besides 
six Attorneys Genieral. 

2d. The Roydl Tribunal. Appeal is made tb 
this Court from those of the Civil and CommercidU 
There are fbur Stection^, bf five Members eilich, 
And a Pre«id(^nt, a Clerk^ and an Attoimey General, 
c 3d. The Criminal Cbttrt. 

4th. The Civil Cotirt. 

Sth. The Commercial Conrt. Held in ihb 
cloisters of St. M^i-y. Rne St Martin. 
• There are besides, twelve Jul^tices of the Peab^, 
who receive salaries from Goviernm^nt, to whbih 
l^erson^ tau^t apply befor)^ Xh!&y submit their causes 
to the Civil Court, tiii^e Justiceii decide mim>r 
•c^tksed, and order iteprisbnment f6r ft short dtHra* 
tion of time. 

The Department of the Seine ^s governed by a 
Pi-efect, whose oflRce is at the Town Hall, and 
*he city is under the direction of twelve Mayors. 

Crimes punished by death, are 

Hi^ trea^n, maMer, tomfif^ and letting fere 
to a dwelling. 
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For fiirgerj, roUng ob ^ M glH ^ aft *Bi Inh^ 
gbnr, penoDs are rwlff d to liw gaffin fior 
twemj-foiir jears, where tbcy kbov im chaiaa at 
the oar, dig, Ac 

For minor thefts, agan ltB, aad other oft« c f8» 
imprisonmeBt from three BOBtha fta twdve years ii 
the paaisbmeot. 

Triab take place hefore Jories. 

Palace of the Fine Arts (tonctiBes styled Fdais 
des Quatres Nations). — This bnildiDg, which n 
on a seni^circnlar phm, has a anall doaie and twa 
pavilions* The (aLT-hmed Institute, now the 
Royal Academy, holds its sittings in this palace, 
in a ball that contains the husts of Fontaine, Cor* 
neille, Racine, Moliere, Boemiet, Ago^aeas, 
Rollin, Sally, Mole, THopital, Pascal, Descvtes^ 
F^n^lon, and Montesquieu. — ^The Libraries of the 
Inititute and of Cardinal Maiarin, as well m 
SchooU of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, 
are within the spacious courts, and seme fine 
models of Palmyra, the Parthenon, &c. in their 
supposed original state, may be seen on enquiry* 
The ikigenious Mr. Casas, of the Gobelins, formed 
them at his own expence. 

Palace £lis^Bourbon, is one of the most ele* 

gant; its architecture is chaste, its furniture it 

fine taste ; and its garden retired and agreeable^ 

It requires some interest to obtain entrance. : 

' Hotel des Motinais (the Mint, vide page 104.) 

Hotel du Garde Meuble (the Wardrobe), forms 
one side uf the unique square Louis Quinze, and 
is divided by the rue Royale. It is relieved by 
galleries and Corinthian pillars, and is surmounted 
by balustrades. After the Louvrci it bai the mo4 
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ni^ifioent front of any of the palaces. Many 
of its treasures were destroyed and stolen ; some 
were transferred to the Royal Library ; but there 
remain the battles of Scipio, the hunting pieces by 
pndry» the history of Don Quixote^ the armour 
of Francis I. the fine hangings, and a few other 
curiosities. It is entered at any time, by appli- 
cation at the place* 

Palais de la Legion d'Honneur, formerly (he 
residence of the Prince de Salm, and now filled 
with military^ is one of the greatest ornaments of 
the rirer. The entrance is by a triumphal arch 
and a colonade of the Ionic order, with tmo 
lodges. At the end of a court yard stands the 
principal fronts which consists of a fine portico 
(Corinthian) and on each side a colonade (Ionic). 
A grand saloon, in the form of a rotunda, has a 
cupola richly painted. The side towards the 
Seine is particularly light and tasteful. 

Hotel de Ville, (Town Hall, vide page 101.) 

The Temple, or Hotel du Minist^re des Cultes 
(Ecclesiastical C^urt). Little more than the 
wall of this modern building can be seen in the 
street. The entrance is ornamented with pillars, 
and within a large court is a plain but handsome 
mansion. There are but small remains of that of 
the Knights Templars, where Lewis XVI. and 
his family were confined. The garden is still pre* 
serred. - 

The Arsenal. — Of this there is little more than 
the library and the apartments of the GovernoK 

The Observatory .T~There is neither wood nor 
iron in the construction of this curious piece of 
architecture, which is yaulted throughout. Its 

Bd 



foiin is rectangular, and AlthdugTi a small hfAA" 
fng, it has an air of gfandeiir; Perktittlt Was lh6 
Urchitoct. A meridional line runs thtotigh the 
i^reat hall, and there is a circulsir tiniversal chUt 
bpon the [mvcment of one of the large chatti- 
bers. The trarcUer should particularly notice ft 
geometrical staircase, which leaves a yacuitj, !?() 
feet decp^ at the bottom of which the heavenly 
bodies are visible at noon. A whispering cham- 
ber and subterranean cavities, in bne of which, 
Ivatcr petrifies in filtering through the rock abov^^ 
(complete the curiosities* 

The Churches.o^AU that merit notice are de 

4 

luu'ibed from page 92, to page 101. 

Antiqixities. — (Vide page 82, to page 106,) 

CHARITIES AND HOSPITALS. 

Hotel des Intalides. — (Vide page 102.) 

Hotel Dieu, f6r Sick Persotts.-^-^Near the en- 
trance are two monuments to the memory of De- 
^ult iind Bichat. 

Hopital de la Charit6 accommodates 330 men, 
iwho ak-e attacked with kcute diseases. Mary de 
Medici was its foundress, in 1602. A clinical 
School is here established. The baths are inge- 
niously disposed. 
• Hopital St. Antoiiie. 

Hopital Neckar. Rue de Sevres, No. 5, owes 
Its formation to the beneficent Madame Neckar^ 
and makes up 128 beds for the sick, 

Hopital Cochin. Rue Faubourg St. Jacquc^ 
No. 45.— Mr. Cochin, a curatd, sold his furniture 
%od his library to «ndow this place. Ninety- 
eight persons are received. 
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Hopital St. liouiis, founded. \)j QJenry IV. fer 
€tt6se afflicted with the scurry.— rTlus is an inw 
iDeoSe establishmeat. Four thousand patieqts arf9 
annually receiTed^ and m^ny are attended a^ their 
own lodgings. 

Hopital des Enfans Malades. Rue de S^rreSf 
fot 200 sick children. 

Hopital des Enfans TrouT.^s (the Foundliog), 
-r-The first floor is occupied by tl^e Infirmary an4 
by Cribs. There are 150 iron cradles, with lineii 
of a dazzling whiteuiess, ai^d immense magaziiye^ 
of cloaths and linen. The children a;nnually of- 
fered and receiied are frqiji 5 if> 6000 ; durifig 
the revolution, the numbers greatly diminishied. 
The chapel, of a noble simplicity, has a fine statuf 
of the founder, St. Vincent de Paul, by StouiF.T-f 
Another part of the building is for Lying-in w^t 
9ien. It U altogether admirably regulated. 

Establishment for Maid Servants and We^ 
Nurses. Rye St^ Appolme, rue St. Denis.-— Iji^ 
this singular institMiJon are to be found a numlp»f 
of nurses who can be depended upon, and to wbofil 
their salaries are guaranteed. They have each % 
b^ed placed between two cradles. One fpr the 
^)6ve and the other for their own c}iild« 

Hospital for VacclpiatioQ. Rue du Batt^oir) 
No. 1. 

The Bicetre is tjbe most curious of all the ch^t 
ratable establishments. It is situated about tw9 
miles from Paris, on the road to Fontainbleau.*wp 
li has the appear^-nce of a fortified town at some 
di^tance^ and ^serves much atten^on. Its p»;f>% 
. extent^ its Aedjioation to the three oJbyects, vi;E.^h# 
maiote^QiA^e of depayf d old fnpjB| 9^ 9^J§9f^ Ml 

Dd2 
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»reiy stage of insanitT', and of a lai^ number ef 
prisoners ; its kitchens^ ^nd culinary vessels and 
preparations, cleani j as a drawing room ; its liQf 
gerie (linen warehouse) wherein the linen is ar- 
range4 in a curious manner, and ornamented with 
flowers, its well, 207 feet deep and 15 in diamet 
ter, which i$ made tp supply an immense resenroir 
by the exertions of inen who turn a machine with 
ease ; its galleries filled with men occupied in 
▼arious trades, and its cleanly well-aired Infir- 
mary, are interesting objects. 
' The Salpetri6re, a similar institution for wor 
men, also worthy of examination* 
' Hospice de Menages ; of Economists, I^ue dela 
Chaise; and the Maison de St. Perrlne, grande 
Rue dc Chaillot, are establii^hn^ents much wanted 
in London. They are assigned to respectable 
persons in old age, who have acquired a right to 
enter, by a trifling annual subscription, or by a 
sum deposited. They are here rendered comfortr 
able, hafe good beds and separate rooms. The 
latter institution is particularly interesting, whei^ 
explained by the steward. 

Hospice des Orphelins, Rue St. Antoine, No^ 
1^4. — Orphans who receive instruction of yarioos 
descriptions to serve as apprentices. 

Maison de Montrouge, Barriere de L'Enferf— « 
Receives gratuitously, aged persons who have been 
attendants in hospitals, and 129 reduced persons, 
who pay about £S. pier i^nnum* 

Hospice des Quinze Vingts Ayeugles. — St. 
Lewis founded this hospital for 300 blind persons, 
in ] 260. There are now 420. The fame of this 
fstablishment has long been fpread thiTQiigluNit 
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^r^ppp MawfT fit its pienibers wej:e Jbvmerlj 
giudes ip siniDgers in Paris, and the junior par^ 
performed plays daily at a theatre io'the Rue St* 
tllexiis. Mr. Hauy, with benevolent zeal, reste4 
X^ot Ainiil he had xender^jd this institution perieot 
i>f jtj^Jund* The blind are uaw made to excel i^ 
4i8e{ul and delicate work^^ and there are days .oa 
y^hnrh they display tjbem in a peculiar manner. 
Und a performance tajces place before a crowdea 
ass!^mbjy,pf the moat intesesUqg nature. Music^ 
^ii^ing, and sometimes a drama xoraposed by 
A-^isse, one of their companions, who is decea^e^a 
cratifies the compaay • These public days inay bfd 
known by .applying .at the hospital. There is 4 
library for the use of , the blind students. 

Soci^te Martenelle^ Rue des SaussfMe39 {o;r 
lying-in-women. — One thousand iadies ipi Frjince^ 
subscribed 500 francs for its support. 

Maison d'Orphelines, Rue Barbette, No. ^, for 
100 orphan daughters of soldiers. 

Hopital Militaire du Yal de Grace, (vide page 

Hopital Beanjon. Rue FaQbctKrg 4t. Houl^ 
jKo. 54.-^'Dhe;architepture of this,boi|pital.tS;i|iiich 
admired. It was built by the ;6naQcier Beaujpn, 
in 1784. 

Maison de &ini^. Rup Faubourg ^. Martio^ 
•^-Tbis is a house wherf^inyalids are received for 
it[W.^lTe or .eighteen shillings per ^eek, and ^» 
treated accordingly. There are mf^ny houses ncoir 
Paris, where patients aiere^iifed at one, two, or 
.three pounds per week, .and whei?e :ft^y r^CQire 
every proper attention. $ome are the residences 
of |ihysicianfi« 

pd3 
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Institntioii des Sourds €t Mo^ts. The Dea! 
and Damb Asylum. The Abf^ de L'Spfe^foand- 
ed this truly gratifying establishment ; and the 
Abb6 Sicard has contributed greatly to its present 
degree of excellence, by his <|dmirable lectures 
and instruction. The pupils read, write, and are 
•even brought to understand intricate rules of 
(Grammar, mathematics and metaphysics. One 
hundred and twenty children are receired, and 
there are few objects in Pftris.that better repay 
attention than an ex^imination of their progress. 
Every Thursday, from eleven to one o'clock, this 
school is open to the public, and by making a re« 
quest in writing, admittance may be gained on 
-axiy day. The Abba's lectures occur frequently, 
and by timely notice to the porter, strangers will 
find seats reserved for them. 



MUSEUMS. 

Museum of Natural History and the Garden of 
Plants (vide 66 to 76 ) 

Museum of Mineralogy at the Mint (vide page 
104) chiefly collected by the celebrated chemist 
M. Sage, to which he dedicated 43 years. His 
bust is placed on the stair-case. Perfect as is the 
collection of minerals, and valuable are most of 
the additions, the few drawings that are suspended 
on the walls, disgrace them. 
-Museum of Monuments (vide page 82 to 90.) 

Conservatory of Arts and Trades (vide page 78 
to 81.) 

Cabinet of Natural History^ Rue de Paon.«« 
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A fery fine priraie collection. The agates, cor- 
nelians and jaspers, are particularly beaaUful, and 
voLUj of the shells rare. There are also some sta- 
tues, medallions, vases, and other antique pieces. 
One franc is the admis^toi;in 

A collection of paintinj^s of the 12th, 13th, and 
14th centuries may be seen by a written applicaT 
tton to the gentleman who possesses them at No. 
17, Rue de Lille, 

WTERARY SOCIETIES, 

The Institute or Hoyat Academy (Tvide page^ 
257, «nd 300) is divided into four classes.— Ist^ 
A Society that corresponds with 100 foreign lite^ 
rary institutions and savans ^learned men.^-r-^d,^ 
Society for French literature.--3d, Society far 
history and ancieijt literature. — 4tb, Society of 
artists. Philosophy and literature in general are 
under high obligations to this ei^ciinent establish- 
ment, which is composed of distinguished charac- 
ters of every civilized nation, and the correspona- 
ing society embraces chemistry, mathematics, na-. 
tural philosophy, logic, mora^ls and politics. The 
Academy consists of 144 members in Paris, 12^ 
jn the provinces, 24 foreigners, three librarians,^ 
and five secretaries. The artists travel to Rom^,, 
where the French have an academy, of which Il^r* 
Le Thiere is the president. The dist]fj(bution of- 
prizes in Paris from each society is. a TCyy impres- 
sive ceremony, held quarterly. Persons intro- 
duced by any one of the smallest literary or scien- 
tific knowledge may be present at all the sittings. 
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Bureau des Longitudes. Socie^ of A:9ti!ttUK 
mers and Navigatori, at the Observatory* 

Athenaeum ci Arts (at the Oratory, Rue Si» Ho- 
nor^,) This society is occupied in literature aod 
political economy on Tueschty ; the fine carts oft 
Wednesday ; and the mathematics and natoral phi- 
losophy on Thursday. A very high reputadon is 
attached to this Institution, and the presentationiif 
medals and crowns is numerously attended, and 
with facility. 

The Athenaeum of Paris near the Palais RoyaL 
La Harpe here first read his admired lectures on 
'general literature; and eminent men of science 
eagerly attached themselves to thi^ institution ; the 
subscription to which, is four guineas annually^for 
which lectures and concerts are given. 

A valuable library and fine cabinets cff minera- 
logy, chemistry, and natural history are provided, 
and handsome apartments for company^ with news- 
papers and French and foreign journals. 

Athenaeum of Strangers. Rue du Hazard 
Richelieu, No. 14. 

Sixty francs per annum, or a louis for three 
months, introduce the stranger to lectures in seve- 
ral languages, on every literary and scientific subr 
ject, by the most eminent professors* Original 
works are read by the authors and commented upon* 
Concerts are given, and in the winter, three balls 
monthly. Periodical publications of all Unds, 
French and foreign. It is an establishment tb^ 
is truly fascinating and valuable. 

Society for the encouragfjjuent of industry. Ilac 
(lu Bac, 
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A GaWanic and Philotecnic Society at the Ora- 
tory. 

In .addition to these there are about twenty 
minor societies for the promotion of the Arts and 
'[Sciences. A list of them ynll be found at the Read- 
ing Rooms. One of these bodies has this singular 
name — Society of Observers of Men. ' ■ 



PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

The University consists of five colleges, viz* 
theology^ law, medicine, mathematics and belks 
lettres. That of medicine is the only one partice- 
Jarly striking, as a building. It is truly elegant ; 
^as begar by Lewis XY. and compleated by bit 
9Ucces^«K)r, after Goudoujn. A perystile of the Ionic 
order (antique) with a quadruple range of columns^ 
jsupporta the library, and a fine cabinet of anatomy. 
Above the perystile is a has relief, 31 feet long, 
^he government is accompj^nied by Minerva and 
Generosity, and oiffers the plan of the surgical 
^school to Hygeia, followed by Prudence and Vigf-> 
l^nce. Over the Amphitheatre are Theory and 
Practice joining hands over an altar. Between 
columns are medalions of Petit, Marechal, Pitard, 
Lapeyroni^, and Pare. The Amphitheatre holds 
1 200 people. The paintings in the interior are 
by Gribelin^ Cuvier is the principal professor 
^nd is the most fascinating lecturer in Parisb 
There are lesser establishments of the same kind^ 
One of them (Rue de la Bucherie) bears the dat» 
\ilZf and the Ampbitl^e^itr^.iiB Qtill standingi tsaf^ 
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p«Ked tiy eight doric piiiars, termiiiatidg wift^ 
CBpola. 

School of Pharmacy (Riie d^Arbaieta, Rae 
Mouffetard.) Foreigners are admitted aa Members^ 
and there is a public and gratuitous course of 
chemistry, pharmacy, botany, and natural hiatoiy^ 
There is also a botanical garden open daily. 

Military School, Champs de Mars, (vide page 
105). In the council chamber are pictures re- 
presenting the battles of Laufelt and Fontenoy, and 
the sieges of Tournay, Fribourg, Menii^ Ypres, 
and Fumes. The two pediments painted in i^esQO 
by Gribelin, are extremely well executed. Ai| 
bydrauiic machine conveys every bour forty hogs- 
beads of water, which is distributed throughout Ae 
building. 

The Polytechnic School, near 8t. Cenevieve^ is 
for the reception of scholars who have distinguished 
themselves in other establishments. The matlert 
are «f the tirst eminence. There are 300 pupili^ 
who study three years, and who receive WO francs 
per knmim. An excellent philosophical «nd cheoii* 
cal apparatus, and a select library are provided for 
tbeni4 l#ewis XY III. it ts said, intends changing 
the name of this sdiool. A hall, containing pteitti 
machines, and models, is worthy of attention. 

Veterinary School. 

There is a valuable cabinet of natural history^ 
and of compared anatomy. Veterinary professors 
deliver lectures, and every departaient in francil 
sends three pupils, and each regiment of cavalij 
one* They are boarded by Government. 

Aoyal Cqllege of France, Place Cambray, No.L 



Francis I. vraa the founder* Several languages 
and sciences are here taught gratuitously. 

School of Oriental Languages, Rue Richelieu. 
The Persic, Arabic, Turkish, and the language of 
Crimean Tartary are taught» 

School of roads and bridges with models. Rue 
de I'Universite, jS^o. 120. A fine building from 
the antique. 

School of Mosaic Work. Rue de P£co1e de 
Medocine. 

^ School of Ichnography, at the Museum of Natu- 
ral Hist(H*y. Jardin des plants. 
School of Botany, ditto. 

School of Drawing* Rue de TEcole de Mede- 
cine, No. 20. No less than 1500 pupils learA 
practical geometry, perspective, figures, animals^ 
flowers, ornameats, &c 

G>nservatory of Music (vide page202.) Rue 
Bergere, No. 2. Four hundred pupils are initi- 
ated in the art of music, on which there are public 
lectures, and the distribution of prizes is preceded 
by a concert, of which there are many annually, at* 
tended by the first company. They afford a high treat. 
There are many public schools and lyceums, and 
upon tlie whole, there is a greater mass of instruc- 
tion and of variety of knowledge diffused in Paris, 
than in any other city that the world contains ; but 
for magnificence in the exterior of these semina- 
ries, there is nothing comparable in any degree 
with Oxford and Cambridge. In the essential 
point, the acquirement of the Arts and Scieilces, 
scholars have, generally speaking, far greater ad- 
vantages in Paris, particidarly with regard to dis« 
cipline. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

(OPEN FROM TEN TILL TWO.) 

The Royal Library, at the Louvre. (Vide 
page 261.) 

The Mazarin Library, Palais des Beaux Arts, 
founded by the Cardinal in J 661, contains above 
90,000 volumes, collected by the celebrated Ga. 
briel Naudet. Open from ten till two daily^ 
Thursday and Sunday excepted. There is a good 
fltatue of Voltaire. 

Library of the Royal Academy, ditto. Open 
en Tuesday and Thursday. 

Library of the Pantheon. — ^The ancient abbey 
of St. Genevieve. Rue Clovis. Eighty thousand 
volumes. Its cupola painted by Restaut, the busts 
by Coysevox, and a plan of Rome in relief, are 
interesting objects* 

The City Library, Rue de Sully, is rich in 
volumes on botany, with beautiful drawings. 

The Library of the Arsenal, is possessed of a 
large stock of novels. Cabalistic and Italian works. 
It contains 75,000 books, and 6000 MSS. Some 
of the missals are particularly brilliant. The apart- 
ment of the great Sully, where Henry IV. used to 
consult bim, is here shewn with its original furni* 
ture* The building was erected in 1584. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

The gobelin tapestry, Rue Mouffetard, so 
named from Gobelin, a dyer, in 1450, and orga- 
nized by Colbert Considering the manner in. 
which the tapestry is manufactured, and that per- 
sons chiefly employed are common artisans, it is 
astonishing what effects are produced. A singu- 
larity that much strikes the visitor, is the closeness 
of these copies to the originals, although the effect 
is not within the view of the workman, who sits' 
behind, and thus executes his pictures. Some 
parts are entrusted to children. The antient 
tapestry was generally offensive to good taste, but. 
in the present there is a great improvement. 

It is still exceedingly inferior to the performance, 
of Miss Linwood. There are generally some fine, 
pieces here to be seen, from which copies are 
begun. One of the most interesting modern his- 
torical pictures, was in the hall, by Megass^, and, 
another by Vien, full of iorce and expression ; a 
third by Regnault, that wanted breadth, but wa^ 
otherwise well painted ; and a fourth by Vincent, 
tolerable in some respects, but gaudy. They may 
still remain, together with good portraits of Lewis 
XVI. and a picture of figures representing Africa 
and America, surrounded by the arms, initials, and 
other emblems of Napoleon. Mr. Casas. the 
superintendant' has made many fine drawings in 
Greece and Palestine, but these are not publicly 
exhibited. The manubcture is x>pen daily, from 
ten tiU one. 
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Manufacture of plate glass. Rue de Reuilly, 
No. 24, Eight hundred workmen are here occu- 
pied in compleating the immense mirrors that are 
formed at. St. Gobin and Cherbourg. Some are 
IJ2 inches high^ and cost 6000 francs. 

Manufacture of carpets. A procedure similar 
to the Gobelins, except that the workman has here 
the advantage of seeing the effect of his performance 
as he proceeds. 

Royal Printing Office. In these immense 
diambers are shewn the characters of all the dead 
and living languages. 

Didot*s Stereotypes. Rue du Port de Lpdi. 
Grands Augustins. This renowned printer exe- 
cuted the fine work of Racine, one copy of which 
sold for nearly 30,000 francs. 

Manufacture of Porcelaine, by Messrs. Gaya- 
rardt and Dilt, Rue du Temple, No. Ij37. In 
tliis fine collection, will be found porcelaine^ the 
colours of which are imperishable by fire. 

Manufacture of printed Porcelaine, Rue du 
Cadranbleu, No. 9. 

Manufacture of painted Paper. — ^The French 
excel greatly in this art, and the best specimens 
may here be viewed. Above 200 workmen are 
employed. 



THEATRES. 

(Vide from page 153, to page204.) To those 
already mentioned, the newly-formed Theatre of 
Mr. Compte, Rue Grenelle, should be added ; as 
his feats of Legerdemain, which are in the highest 
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esdmation, and have been performed before the 
Court, cannot b,e sprpassed. 



HALLS AND MARK£TSL 

Halle aux Bl^d^, (Corn Hall), Rue de Yi- 
arraes. The construction of this hall attracts the 
attention of strangers It is circular, and its cu- 
pola, covered with copper, is particularly ad* 
inired* 

Halle aux Draps, (Cloth Hall), Rue de la Po* 
terie, is large and well built. 

Halles aux Vins, (Wine Halls), Quay St. Ber- 
nard, consists of fourteen, and altogether form im- 
medse and handsome magazines. 

The Flower Market, (Quay Dosaix) is gay and 
V/e\\ supplied on Wednesday and iSaturday. 

The Poultry Market, (Quay des Augustins.) 
(Vide page 64.) 

The Linen Market, at the Temple, is one of 
the most singular objects in Paru. A vast space 
is covered with sloping toofs so lofty and ex- 
tensive, that you Would imagine the place built 
for an assembly of giants. These roofs are sup* 
ported on piles of wood that appear like an enor- 
mous well-constructed scaffold. It is said there 
are 1800 stalls of linen, cloth, rags, and hard 
ware. It is generally clean, and the articles are 
arranged in the nicest order. A rotunda, with a 
piazza, that stands centiguous, has a good effect. 

At 4he ktrge Market of Innocents, Rue St, 
Denis, the women sit under umbrellas, wbicb 
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they hire,* and which are as large as the ceiling of 
a small room. 

The Abattoirs at the out-skirts of the city are 
very neatly constructed, and though used as 
slaughter houses, to prevent cattle from entering 
Paris, they are frequently so clean as to appear 
intended for«superior purposes. 

SQUARES. 

There is but one Square* that which is styled 
Place Royale, that resembles those in Liondon, 
and this is very inferior to the greater part of them. 

The Place Vendome is circular and is fzur 
more elegant. In the centre is a column in imi- 
tation of that of Trajan at Rome, covered with 
brass from the Artilery taken from the Austrian^. 
Figures representing the transactions of the cam- 
paigns with Austria, and well executed, wind up 
to the top, on which the statue of Napoleon once 
ptQod. 

Pl^ce Louis Quinze. Vide page ^9 and 50: 

Place de Qr^ve, facing the Town Hall, ha 
been tjie theatre of some of the most sanguine 
scenes in Paris; The guillotine is still exercised 
in this place when persoas are condemned to die. 

Place Beauveau, in the sl^pe of a horse-shoe^ 
is opposite the charming avenije of lAarigny. 

PRISONS; 

The Prison of La Force, near Rue St. An- 
toine, is large, and t{ie entrance considered i^ 
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good spectinei^ of architecture. Tbey have an in- 
firmary, a store house, and reflectors kept burning 
all night. 

*rhe Concier^erie (vide page 1020 is chiefly 
jinder the Palace of Justice ; and in the time of 
the Republic, its dungeons received some ^ of the 
most exalted characters in Frapce« Among tl^em, 
Marie Antoinette, Malherbes, and Lavoisier. ' . 

The Abbaye, Rue St. Marguerite, has wit- 
nessed the most atrocious acts of the Revolution. , 



FOUNTAINS. 

' « 

Fountain of the Innocents, in the market of 
|[hat name, consists of a large square b^^sin, raised 
on several steps, and under a kind of temple ; it 
is truly elegant, and merits a place in the court? 
yard of a palace. 

Fountain de Crenelle, Kue de Crenelle, is 
admired for the justness of its proportions and the 
precision of its details ; is ornamented with three 
statues, and is.throughout the work of the renowned 
Bouchardon, in 178Sf. 

Fountain du Chatelet in the square of that name. 
A column surmounted by Victory, and surrounded 
by Justice, Vigilance, Fortitude, and Prudence, 
(specimens of good sculpture) stands in the midst 
of a basin. 

Fountain de PEcole de Medecine, in the street 
of that name is singular, being a grotto with four 
doric pillars. 

Fountain of La Rue de Pfichelle. An elegant 

is e 3 
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little monument that reminds us of Ae obeliskai 
Tvbich were the taste of the ancients. 
. Fountain of St. Martin, Boulevard St. Margin. 
This noble erection is guarded by two figures of 
lions that emit water from their mouths, and it 
descends from one basin to another in a more 
massy quantity than in most of the other fountains; 
consequently it is the most picturesque. 

Fountain of the Elephant, Boulevard St.An- 
toine, is on the spot where the Bastile stood. 
There is as yet but the model of this grand work 
of Buonaparte,' which is sufficient to shew its stu« 
pendous design. Th? bronze elephant of 72 feet 
\fi height is to have t^ tower on his back, and is to. 
-void the water through his trui[ik« The colossal 
dimensions of this animal may be judged from the. 
stair-case to the tower that is contained in one of 
its legs. 

Almost every fountain in Paris merits some re- 
gard from the lightness, the fancy, and the grace, 
with which it is designed and executed ; the re^ 
jnainder of note are 

The Fountain St. Michael, Rue de la Harpe. 

Fountain St. Eustace,^ near the Market of tha 
Innocents.' 

Fount^i^ of the Military Hospital of Qros Caik 
Jou. . 

Fountain of St. Sulpice, near the Church* 

Fountain of the R^e Vaugirard. 

Fountain de Popincourt. 

Fountain de Notre Dame, <&c. 

Factitious mineral waters. i^ue'St* Laa^re^ 
!^^o• 384, in imitation of aU mineral waters. 
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CEMETERIES. 

The Parisians have adopted the wise method of 
burying their dead beyond the biarriers of the. city. 
There are four extensive enclosures for this pur- 
pose: that of Pere Lachaise near the Barriere 
d^Aulnay, is the only one worthy of observation. 

The Catacombs. — Beyond, the barrier of St. 
Jacques, these curious receptacles for the dead arc 
to be found. By eighty steps you descend to these 
excavations^ which undermine great part of Paris, 
and are foryied into long and narrow passages, 
with numerous cavities at the sides, extending, it 
is said, fo^ two o^ilea and a half. The Parisiana» 
finding the Cem^eries become tck) crowded, trans- 
ported the bones of their ancestors to this place, 
where the sculls and others remains, perfjectly 
cleansed, are ranged in a manner that may almost 
be styled ornamental; and appropriate inscriptions, 
altars in antique forms, and the sombre hue of the 
deep caverns, render this a most awful spectacle* 
The number of sculls is S, 400,000, and there i^ a 
cabinet of the bones of pefsOns who have met with 
accidents which have injured them. In fine weather 
there is generally a party between the hours of one 
and two daily, who visit the Catacombs, and if you 
descend with them, half a franc is the suip expected 
from each. 

PARKS, GARDENS, AND PUBLIC 

WALKS. 

The Champs. Elysj^es (EJysifui Fields) ftre planiei 
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with lofty trees ii> rows a mile long, and half a 
mile broad They form nhady and agreeable walks, 
which are checkered by a few private houses and 
vpublic gardens, scattered on each side of the prin- 
cipal avenues. 

Boulevards (vide page 51 to 55.) 
, Bois de Boulogne at the end of the Champs Ely- 
z6es (a wood.) This is the 'ppot where the fashion- 
able equestrians appear daily. Tt has been much 
injured by the English and 3elgic troops. 

Bois de Vipcennes, at the extremity of the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, consists of fine walj^s which are 
IJttle frequented. 

Pr^s St. Gcrvais, near the Barriere du Tempki 
are plea6a^t fields, where the lower plasses asseni- 
ible to walk and to drink lemonade, &c, at the ya- 
):ious gardens on Sunday. 

The Park of Mouceaux, Rue de Mantou, is one 
pf the most agreeable in France, being laid out 
with much taste, and devoid of formality. 
. TivoJi, Rue de Clichi, 19, is the Yauxhall of 
Paris ; is superior as a garden, during the day, 
and very inferior by night in point of decoration. 
%t is rendered attractive on gala days, by men 
learned in legerdemain, by grimaciers, as well as 
.t)y musicians and singers. In solitary and gloomy 
walks, are grave and pompous ior tune- tellers in 
jthe Persian or Turkish dresses, who whisper all 
kinds of charn^ing predictions to those who are fond 
pf being deluded. The fire-works are excellent. 
The admission by day is one franc, by night, three 
francs. 

Hameau de Chantilly is a pleasant garden in the 
iphamps Elyz^es; the admission is -24 sole (one 
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sliilling) for which dancing and refreshmehtd, hnd 
iometimes a concert, are giyen. 

Jardin Marboeuf, Champs £ljz6es, is an English 
garden, lively and picturesque. 
' La Muette, near the Bois de Boulogne; lie 
Jardin de Biron, Rue de Varennes Faubourg St. 
Germain, and Jardin de I'Arsenal, are interesting, 
and possess each a peculiar character of beauty ; the 
Jardin de Biron is frequented by the most elegant 
of the Parisians* 

Jardin des Turcs, Boulevard du Temple, is a 
collection of splendid temples and walks, illuminated 
at night, and affording pleasant accommodation for 
breakfasts. 

Jardin des Princes is contiguous, and though 
somewhat less sumptuous is not less frequented. — 
Strangers seldom fail to visit these gardens, but they 
are more attended by the upper ranks of the middle 
classes of Parisians than by the people of fashion, 
who express great contempt for the beautiful Boule- 
vard of the Temple, and for all the line objects it 
contains. 

CAFJ^S (Cpffee-.Houses,) 

Cafi& de Milles Colonnes (of 1000 columns) vide 
page 57. 

' Caf6 d*Apollon (of ApoUo) is fitted up as a 
'theatre, and the performances are gratuitous* Per^ 
'8ons are expected {o take a cup of coffee. The 
pieces represented are in one act, and introduce 
tinging and music. Travellers, even of the first 
rank, generally make a point of viewing this sii^; 
gular place. 
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Caf^ 2k)ppi, Rue St. GernaiB des Pres, Where 
there is a sumptuous reading room, a good litNTiuy 
Md journals, which are examined at a triflipg ex- 
pence. 

Caf6de Foi, and Cafa de Pais. Palais RcyaU 

Caf^ des EtrangerH, ditto, where there is fre^ 
4C^uentIy good music and singing* 

Gaf6 Valois, ditto, where blind persons perfi)nii 
fKoncerts in a good style. 

Cafe de Londres, Rue Jacob, fficing Roe SC» 
Benoit, near Palais des Arts. — ^The mistress is an 
jECnglishwpman, and most obligingly answer^ ques- 
tions. Breakfasts are reasonable here. 
N Miss Dixon's Coffee House, Bouleyard Italiei!, 
where every accommodation ibr sleeping, j&c. may 
be found with all the advantages of the above, e Jr 
pepf low charges. 

%• • 

BARRIERS iNp TRIUMPHAL ARCHE& 

The Gate of St Denis. — Boulevard St. PeoiS| 
built by Lewis XIV. in commemoration of his 
victories, is superb and carefully finished, and is 
a perfect i^quare. Pyramids in has relief, with 
colossal figures pf Hollaujd and the Rhine, the 
talcing' <'f Maestricht and the passage of the Rhine 
At Tolhuys, find tv^ o lyona, are iis chief ornaments, 
^he Gate of St. Martin, Boulevard St. Martiii^ 
}ess elegant iii fornL, is considered little inferior to 
jthat of Severus at Rome, which it resembles. The 
taking of Basan9on and of Limbnurg, the rupture 
of the triple alliance, and the defeat of the G«!w 
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imi^i by Lewis XIV. ad Hercules, are jthe events 
iiere recorded in bas relief. 

Barrier of the 'Throne, or of Vincennes, ii^ 
th^ most majestic of all the tasteful buildings that 
be4r thid name, aiid surround the city. It presents 
two lodges of an elegant structure,, and in thd 
centre are two dorid columns, each 75 feet high ^ 
jildeeid on a i^quare building, which serves for a 
pedestaj. This imposidg efntrance to Paris is a9 
singular iit its appearance as it is noble. 

Barrier of St. Martin is also original in it^' 
construction, and consists of four pavilions and 
a circular gallery composed of forty pillars, support- 
ing cornices, and the edifice has also a cornice 
of the doric drd^r aiih6 first floor. 

The Barriers of Fontainbleau, Chaillot, Neuilly^ 
and Passi, are very striking ; and there are about 
20 others that engage the attention of the passenger; 
I'he whole number of them is 56 ; no two ol 
which are alike. 



EXHIBITIONS AND ASSEMBLY ROOMs. 

The Panoramas^ Boulevard Montmartre, scarce** 
}y merit attention, so great is their inferiority 
to those of Barker in Leicester Square, Lon* 
cbti. — Admittance to each two francs 30 cents^ 

The Pantheon of the Muses, Rue Nicaisej 
No 12. Balls twice a week fashionably attended* 

Olympic Society. — Concerts weekly in spring, 
and at other times. 

Ombres Chinoises (Chinese Shades) Palais 
Royal No. 121, arc ingenious^ the motion of 
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humatt beings and of animals in general, are well 
described. v 

Panster6)rania, Boulevard d'Autin. Cities in 
relief are here represented with accuracy. 

Phantasmagoria, Rue des Capucins. The in-' 
visible girl, a ventriloquist, and the music of the 
harmonica contribute to the amusements. 

Cosmorama, Palais Royal, No. 29.^-iScenes and 
curious monuments in relief. 

Exposition en relief, Cour^des Fontaines, No. I. 
The Lake of Geneva, the Ferney of Voltaire, &c. 
finely executed. 

Bal a l'Op^ra,held only during the Carnival, 

Bal de Prado, at the. ancient theatre of the city. 

Winter Tivoli, Rue de Crenelle, St. Honor^ 
No. 43. 

Ball of the Athenasum, Rue d^Antin, No. lOs. 

The Bastringues and Guidgettes, gardens for 
the lower classes, surround Paris, and are crowded 
with company on Sundays. 

THE BANK OF FRANCE. 

The National Bank is a handsome, but plain, 
building near the. Place des Yictoires ; it has esta^ 
blinhed houses in various towns, for discounting. 

The discounting days in Paris are Mon&ys, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays ; and the discount is four 
per cent.— Those who desire to keep a running ac^ 
count, write to the governor, with a certificate 
s ig^ned by three well kno^n persons. 



PRINCIPAL BANKERS, 

Perfegam, Lafitte, i»d CcPi 9^ Ruie Moiil Blanc. 
PIrier* Fr^ca^ ^'7^ Rao Nea^e du Lttxem- 
bourg. 

Henri Spr^afico, 21, Rue PoiHiatoMre;. 
TourUm, Ravel, and Caw S, Hue St. Georges. 



PRINCIPAL PHYSICIANS. 

Le Baron CorsivarC^ST, Rua de Dominique, St 
Germain. 

Le Baron Dcs Gennettes, 8, Rue Tournom 

Le Baron Dnbois (man midwife) 1,. Rue da 
rObservance. 

Le Chevidier Haii^« 10, Rue Pierre Skrazin. 

Le Chevalier Keraudren, >,Rae de la Place 
Louis le Grand. 

Le Chevalier Pinel, at the Saltpeth^re. 

Dr. Montaigne. 

Dr. De la Sarthe. L^Ecole de Medicine. 



PRINCIPAL 9UROEON9. 

Boyer, > Their addreniee may be learnt at 
Richeraut, ^ qiiy chemists. 

PRINCIPAL APOTHECARIES. 

Cadet de Gassicour, ? .. 
Virey, ^ i o. 
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AGENT 

FOR HOUSES, FIRMS, MONRY, AND PROPERTY OF 
ANT KIND, FOR REGlSTERINe AND ADMINISTER- 
ING, AND FOR SUPERINTIINDING LAW-SUITS. 

Dauchez H^mar, 15, Rue-St. Dominique, Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, a most respectable man, who 
has given security, to the amount of 50,000 francs, 
for his just administration of the Tontine of Or- 
leans 

COINAGE. 

THE COIN CHIEFLY IN CIRCULATION. 

£• 9, d. Francs. 
The Louis d'Or, worth .... 1 or 24 

The Napoleon 16 8—20 

The Franc — .... 10 

The Sol.. 0| . 

A piece of copper money/ 

with a little silver inter- >- 1^ 

mi xeu ....... #..... T 

The Liard, half a farthing, or a quarter of a 
sol. 

There are pieces also of 5 franc?, 3 frai»»t, 2 sols, 
3 IJards, <&c. and a piece seldom seen, called a Cen- 
time, the hundredth part of a franc. 

* 

RESTAURATEURS.--Eating Houses. (Vide 

page 133.) 

Very, S3, Palais Royal and Garden' of the Tui- 
Icres. Very dear. 

4 't 
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Legaque, ditto. Less expensive. 

NicoUe, Boulevard Italien. Dear. 

Naudet, Palais Royal. Ditto. 

Canus, Rue des Filles de St. Thomas. Mode* 
r*tc. ' : . 

Le Meridien« Boulevard du Tempi?. Ditto. 

Andr6, Rue Faubourg Montmartre. Yery low 
charges aad much civility.. , 



A GUIDE. 

Engages for six francs per day and his board, 
to conduct the stranger to all that is curious in 
Paris, and to explain each object. He speaks 
English so as to be understood. Mr. Baillet, fils, 
(junior), No. 3, ru^ d^Abouktr, near la Place des 
Victoires. 



HACKNEY COACHES, 

Thirty sols (fifteen-pence) for the shortest jour- 
ney, and two sols more to the coachman ; for this 
you may ride two miles. Complaints are redressed 
at the police offices. 



CABRIOLETS.— (Chaises on two Wheels.) 
One franc five sols per hour* 



I. f2 
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POST Of FICE.— (Rue CoQuerou.) 

Letter to Oreat Britain and Ireland must be 
paid to the coast, and put in this office before 
twelf e oVh>ck on Tuesday and Friday. 

Money mntt not be enclosed, but paid at tlie 
office, with five per cent. <^maiid8ioii. 

There are post offices in.various parts of the town 
for Paris and the departments of France. The 
former pay three sols each letter. 



PUBUC BATPS. 

GeneriJly thirty ^Is eaah time. Tfaaiof jt j^«« 
near the Pont Royal, and the Chinese Batb^ boui^ 
Tard Montmartre, are the handsomest. 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS and REMARKS 



ON THE 



ROAD TO PARIS. 



The distance from London to Paris by Dover, 
Calais, and Amiens, is 28d| miles* 

At Calais, Quillac^s Hotel (late Dessien) is the 
best, but expensive. L' Hotel de Kingston, is; 
comfortable and cheap, as is L^Hotel du Roi d*An- 
glaterre, at Dieppe, L^Hotel de la Tete de Boeuf, 
al Abbeville, and PHotel de TEurope, at Rouen. 

A diligence is much cheaper than posting — 151b, 
is allowed for luggage. 

Five pounds is paid for a good cabriolet (chaise) 
from Cahiis to Paris; take care it be weather- 
proof. The carriage remains at your command 
for fifteen days; therefore, if your stay be very 
short, you may return in it without additional ex- 
pense. — For your own carriage you must leave 
the value on landing at the Custom House, which, 

Ff3 
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deducting the duty, will be returned (o you on re- 
embarking. If at another port, write to (he first, 
and your money will be paid where you embark.— 
It is cheapest to bring your own carriage. 

A traveller having a saddle horse, must be ac- 
companied by a postillion. 

tiie post booses ^here you %iiU8t haTe fresh 
horses, occur every five or six miles. 

For two horses, three francs and a half. For 
three, five francs and five sols. Postillions fifteen 
sols each post. Persons generally give a franc — 
All tumpikel( and du«^ oti tke rofeUl (of Ivhich there 
are very few) to be paid by the traveller. 

Desire to have a bed without vermin. Many 
persons carry balls of camphor, which, by putting 
(generally six) between the mattrass and sheets, 
will banish them.— Draw the bed from the wall. 

Travellers <4)du1d ^td^ «ny tOlnpM^tb relative 
to their carriage, driVtfS) or hOt%e6, in A b6Cik *t 
the post^hdu^ ^ In future, errlM will lie rec- 
tified. 

Th6 fyrtce of fMin^ is ttlvj^i^ p«id m iidtttitt«. 

Three or four days Mor^ petnotm 4{)iit 'Pf^th^ 
they jgen^raily take thdr pfeft^iort t6 the MkniKer 
hr I^reigii Affairs^ rue ^ BiiCi nidi ft^tlttMrfoft to 
depart will be added to it fat 4eii fra^«b. Odl^m 
atoid thi^ expenc^, HdA ihe Oiiitsi^ '^ttetdly 
passes unnoticed by this goai^d vAio at eiM^ t«Wi 
examine your pto^oft. ft ^s Mt eUfti^d^Fed riifdid- 
pfensiUe. 

Oft yotrr netum to Ettg!and, you llii«sl hn^^ti 
permit at the sea-port, wSicb your landlord •'♦viil 
procure you. It costs thirty sols. 
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The French are generally very honest; but o 
the road, neglect not at each inn to lock your door« 
day and night. Shew your parcels to your landlord, 
tell him you ^ely on his care, and give him, or the 
chambermaid, your key, when you go out In Paris 
leave it with the porter. 
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GENERAL ADVICE 

TO THE 

VISITORS OF PARIS, 

IN ADDITION TO THAT WHICH THE PRECEDING 

PAGES OFFER. 



Previous to setting off, it is desirable thst you 
should revive the knov> ledge you may have acquired 
of the French language. There are two masters, 
among others, in London, whose methods of teach- 
ing are admirable, viz. 

Mr. Pybus, 52, Great Marlborough street, who 
w as educated near Paris, and has lately published 
an excellent work, entitled, An Easy, Natural, and 
Rational Mode of acquiring the French Language, 
deduced from the Philosophy of the Language, and 
an Analysis of the Human Mind, published by 
Baldwin and Co. 

Mr. Henri, a native of France, No. 55^ Berwick 
Street, Oxford Street. He has spent the chief part 
of his life at Paris. 

Keep your passport always in your pocket. 

When you arrive in Paris, enquire of your Con- 
ducteur if the porter to whom you confide your par 
eels be an honest man* 
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If yon are not recommended to any particul&r 
Hotel, order him to shew you the way to one of 
these. 

Hotel d' Angleterre, rue det fillet de St. Thomas, 
reasonable ; Hotel du Prince de Galles, rue du fau- 
liourgSt* HonoFt^v more splendid and dearer; Hotel 
de Boston^ tue Ttrieiffie. ditto ; Hotel de Clery, 
rue de Cleiy, cheap. 

Beware of the imposition of the Parisian trades- 
meni they ask much more than ihey will take. 

Bargam for eVery thing tiefore fiand. 

Waiter* are well paid by their employers, an4 
do not e&peet more than two or three tsohj except 
at the iirM hoofies. Where fiix^r twelve sols, or » 
fnttie at most^ are -given. 

Avoid pktying at all the -gitming houKes, pnbKc 
and private. In wm of tbeibrmer and many of 
the latter, sharpers, under the most homrrable ap« 
pMmneeA, and who contrive that you ^uld win 
in Uie fiMlitmtance, mix with the bestdrrssod* and 
(Hften «^iih tilled company. Mtidame ia Marquis 
knows noi always the persons who fret)uent her 
hotise; flom^mes nhe h Inn t6d\Vfi^H acquainted 
With th«rtii. 



r 
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ENVIRONS OF PARIS. 

The Palaces and Villages which are prineipally 
worth notice in the lutgkbowrhood €if this City^ 
are as follow • 

Arcueil, three miles from Parigw— The aque- 
duct, built by Mary de Medici, after tlie designs 
•f Desbrosses, is of a noble arcbiteetare. The 
ruins of another, erected, it is said, in the time of 
the Emperoi; Julian, are at some distapce* 

Bagatelle, a most elegant structure, four miles 
from Paris, the property of Monsieur* 

Belleville, a village delightfully situate near 
Pr^ St. Gervais. 

Belief ue, a park, gardens, and noble mannon, 
once the residence of Mad. de Pompadour ; the 
winter saloon is particularly admired. Six miles- 
from Paris. 

Saint Cloud. — >This palace, so celebrated as the 
residence of Buonaparte, is less magnificent in its 
exterior than are its extensive park and gardens, 
which afford a splendid variety of cascades, and 
views of Paris, the winding Seine, bridges, and 
woods. The apartments are, however, sump- 
tuously decorated, and many of them in excellent 
taste. The traveller should endeavour to be pre« 
sent when all the cascades are in full play, which 
happens on the three first Sundays in September. 
The largest is on a scale and of astyle far surpass* 
ing the expectation of strangers in general. It 
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is composed of statues, numerous vases, and or* 
uamented basins. 

Saint Denis is a small town, five miles from 
Paris. Its ancient cathedral is continually the 
resort of strangers ; much of its original gran* 
deur, which the revolutions had destroyed, being 
restored. 

Saint Germain en Laye, twelve miles from 
Paris. James H. died here, after having abdi- 
cated the English throne. Although the palace is 
in a state of decay, this place is one of the most 
interesting in France, from the highly picturesque 
scenery that its park exhibits. ' 

Issy, one mile from Paris, is celebrated through 
the conferences of Cardinal Noailles, Fenelon, 
Tronson, and Bossuet. 

Luciennes, where the fine house and grounds 
of Madame du Barry remain neglected, is a beau- 
tiful spot, ten miles from Pftris. 

Malmaison.-^This ill-built, heavy mansion was 
the favorite retreat of Buonapai^e, and here Jo- 
sephine ended her days. Except its gardens, the 
place is no longer worth viewing, being despoiled 
of all its interior decorations. 

Marly, ten miles from Paris, displays a curious 
machine to supply Versailles and its own noble 
park with water, which is raised to the extraor- 
dinary height of 600 feet. The place is demo- 
lished. 

Saint Maur, two miles and half from Paris, 
consists of a fine palace, park, and gardens. 

Meudon, six miles from Pajris, admits of a si- 
milar description. 
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MoutiiMHmfcj, UttttHeisfhiM Afif^ ir Tfiked 
merely because it was the resideire« ^ J< J. Routi* 
seau. The ehnreh is cotisWIei^d'ptfreiy'gotfcfe. 

Moulin Joli» are gtrdeitft'on th^e- small islaudi 
on the Seine, macli frei^ented, Ire aailes from 

Neuilly has a beautiful bridge, some agreeable 
ga^deiiSi and ftive ? iew$ 4n Che rood:' to St. Grer- 
main. 

Passy, two mik>s from F&ris, ia^tihe pleasant 
tillage where Fratiklia resided. 

S«f re, a village six miles froin Pftrls, oti the 
road to Versailles, boasts of one of the noblest 
manufactures of porcelain in the world.. 

Versailles, twelve mHes from Phrls, requires 
a volume to be fully understood bf' thoie who 
cAnnot reach it, aod those who eao', should en* 
gage a lodging for a week, to do ' ju^tlee to* It^ 
beauties, which consist (to give at fiint oiitllne) 
of a most extensive palace^ the hiterior and the 
exterior of which vie With each othmr in magnifi* 
eenee; the theatre in the palaee mnnit htiTO ex- 
ceeded in grandeur every other structure im 
Europe, in the full brilliancy of the Court of 
Maria Antoinette; the chapel ; the vast ^nitifr of 
apartments, painted with the otmitst loxurianoe 
of fancy, chiefly by Lebrun ; the prangery , which 
viewed at a distance, appears an immense temple ; 
the iron grating of an incomparable richness that 
faces it ; and the park with its extentdfveterraces ; 
its cascades, vases, statues, and grottos fill the 
beholder with admiration ; and the two palaces 
of the Trianons, the- larger a ground ^oor, like 
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oae superb and continued temple, ^ith rich and 
t a stefn I apartments ; and the other a small but 
elegant retreat, the garden of which is free frono 
French formality and perfectly rural, with iia 
rustic baralet^ deUght itt^ torn* With a small 
select society^ a. good Ubmry, and the recollec- 
tions to which this spot gives rise as the seat of 
literary eminence, ul the time of Lewn IV. and 
the admirable Madame de Maintenon, how deli.«> 
ciously might a summer be passed in the vicinity 
of these sublime scenes ! The streets of Yersaii les 
are very superior to those of Paris, being wider, 
the houses, more regular, and the trees so nume- 
rous, that great part of the city appears like the* 
Boulevards^ which form the exterior of most 
other towns* < The churches, the convent of tift 
Charity, the wardrobe, the government house,, 
the library, the marine and military hotels, the 
armoury, and. the stables, complete the fine ofo* 
jects of this eaehaatiag town« There are babi* 
tatioBS fer above 80.000 pf ogJe, a good publu^ 
at well AS private theatre, a great number of 
chateajis, i^denSr ^^d a canaL The present 
inhabitaota do not exceed 30,000* 

Yincennetf, iicmr miiea from Paris, ^^ontains the 
castle where the Duke d'Enghien suffered death, 
after a mock trial ; where Henry Y. of England, 
Charles Y« of France, and Cardinal Mazarin, ex- 
pired, and where the great Cond^ amused himself 
by cultivating pinks during his confinement. This 
gipomy fabric cannot be viewed without an order 
which is difficult to procure. 
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PRICES OF VARIOUS ARTICLES, 
AND Of POSTING. 

Price of meat generallj about 14 sols per lb. 
or 7d. 

Batter, 36 sols per lb. or !«• 6i. 

Bread, 3 sols per lb. or If. 

Cheese, 20 sols per lb. or lOcf. 

Wine ;the best) 6 liyres per bottle, or lOd. the 
worst. 

A small hotel for a familj, handsome! j furnished 
100 Hvres per month, or £4. 3f • 4dL 

One room at a handsome house, 40 lirres per 
month, or £]. \Ss. Ad. 

One room in the immediate ricinitj of Paris, 
25 liTres per month, or £\. 0». lOef. 

A glass coach, 20 livres per daj, or 16#« &£. 

A valet de place, i IWres per week, or 4#. SdL 
for which he boards and lodges himself. Do. not 
take any that are not recommended by joar land- 
lord, or by some respectable person. 



J^apd^n, Pfmt$r, Bridget Strftt, Gnwiif Gmrden, 
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In the " Formal Description of Paris ' from 
page 289 to page 328, will foe found ^^ Paris 
4ivided into twelve Portions, for the convenience 
of Visiters, and an account of the principal Pa- 
laces and splendid Hotels, Chanties and Hospi- 
tals, Museums, Literary Societies, Public Semi* 
naries, Libraries, Manufactures, Theatres, Halls 
and Markets, Squares, Prisons, Fountains, Ce- 
meteries, Parks, Gardens and public Walks, 
Cofed Houses, Barriers, Exhibitions and Assem- 
bly Rooms, Bank and Bankers, Ph}sictans, Sur-> 
geons, Apothecaries, Agents, Coins, Restaura- 
teur^, Coaches, Post Office and Baths. ^' 

The following heads refer to the former j^art of 
the Work. 

Page. 

Abbeville 34 to 37 

A^abiljty particularly recommended 6, 7 

Agriculture •., ,..^ « 37 

Artists 205 to 211 

Authors ,.V.... 240 to 244 

Academy, Royal... ...188, 251, 252, 253, 267 

Antiquities, Cabinet of, at the Ro}'al Library 

82 to 106 

Aspirants ,,..;;., * . . . 269 

Apples^ stealing of . • '. t « ^ • * 270 

qg2 
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Page* 

A uthor of thi? Work, his trepidation 277 

Arraand, the Actor. 170 

Ambigu Coaiique Theatre 198 

Advertisements • • 287 

Breakfasts, French , 19,286 

Boulogne 26 to 33 

Ballad Singers 37 

Barrieres at Paris. ••.•.•..••-••.••••. «^ . 46 

Bou^vi;rd8 .51 ta55, 285 

Bear, particularly Agile ..«•.• 70 

Buonaparte « •*. 110 

—the check he gave to liiterature, 

253,251 
Bourbons, fAvorable to Xiiterature . .« • ZITS^ 25T 
Bonne bouche «...«.....(....««..^.«.« 261 

Baths 14T 

Bankers •. 282 

Baptism .....•«•...• ..«.• 131 

Ba^iiti&te, Junior, the Axtor ......••«...• 171 

Citizens 288 

Circus Olympique ^..««^.«.....«.^«..... 200 

Corps Legislatif 283 

Gonaection, the want of it in guides Il8 

Gash, French, where obtained in London^ •• • 12 
Ditto, where obtameil in Paris •...•.....••. 12 

Calais described . • • • « 13 to 24 

, Custom. house ofiBcers ••......• 17 

Column at Calais. ....•• .•..^. 23 

■ at Boulogne ..•• .•..^•.«.. 28 

Cabriolet « .. .^ .^« , .. •« , ^..^ .319 45 

Chateau^x : 37 

CarroiiDcl, Place de «. 50 
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Page. 
Caf6 de mi lies coloanes (Coffee house of 1000 

columns 57 

Coffee houses in general 57. 1 86 

Character of the Parisians easily penetrated, 

.185, 187 

Cookery • 145 

Court, French 141 

Carnival 260 

Churches at Calais. . . . • 2% 

at Boulogne ,.... 30 

— ^^. at Rouen , . . • 43 

at Paris 92 to JOl 

Protestant 260 

Conservatory of Arts and Trades 78 to 81 

ofMusic 193 

Departure for Dover 10, 11,12 

Dinners 33 

Devotees 22 

Diligence ,.«• 24 

Dieppe 38,39 

Defects of Paris 265 

David, the Artist • 240 

Drama, French . 236 

Dres»i of the women 1 20 

of the men • 123 

Duchesnos, Mademoiselle ., 1 69 

Damas, the Actor 1 70 

Devigiiy, the Actor 1 72 

Devotion 283 

Endeavour to render the book acceptable to 

travellers in general 3 

! ■ ■ ... rz, to 

persons remaining in England. i 
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Eu, town of, • 37 

Economist, letter to an ••••••••«••••••.• 225 

Expence of «n eoonomicaljomriiey to Paris • • 247 

EngraTings, cabinet of •«••••••• 262 

Elizabeth, Princess 276 

England ; its natives desire to retarn •#»••• 276 
Education ofb<^'sandgirl8««« «•««•;.•••« 128 

Elocution »»... ..«. «* 1^1 

English articles«^^-«« •«•«•«.•«« ••••,,, 2S% 
Vfanoe as it was**.....* •••«•«•••••«• • ~ IS 

Footpads »..*»... ]35 

Funerah and treaanent of the dead. ••«..•• i32 

Fleury, ike Actor .•••... 169 

F^vart Theatre,... ^.•. 194 

Fejdeau Theatre 195 

Faubourg explained •••.«•««••.• 282 

Gates of Calais •••.•••-«««. «^ «««..«« •«• 17 
Guides, persons acting as .^....^^^ •«•...• 18 
Guinea, discovered by the people af Dieppe. 39 

Garden of Plants 66 

Gypsies, French. •••^^.•«^«.« •«•• 100 

George, Mademoiselle •••.•...«•••»••••• 1 67 

Gaiety, theatre of ••..•.« «•• 197 

xTODelins » «. •• •• •«•..-.'• .« ••«».••••.«••• oZl 
Good-humour necessary to enjoyment ia vi- 

%iting France.. ...... ••«•••««•*«.. 6, 7 
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Games ..•. «••••••• 145 
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Hotel de Kingston ...^^ •«•« « 24 
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Hotel de Citi^; respectable and reasoaable, • 249 

Hotel d'An^leterre ,••.•.••*••«. 26^ 

Iiwis , 13,27^59,138 

Joan of Arc. ..« .••••••••••••••. 43 

Institute, ride Royal Academy : 

Jouraals ., ...*. 2M 

Jews ., , ...« 200 

Jackboots , ... 2^ 

Justice, the Palace of .» ...... • ]<>! 

Ifivalids, Hotel of. 102 

Jacobins 109, il3 

Lafond, the actor. .....r 164 

Lev^, Mademoiselle 174 

Lewis XVI. 276,278 

Letter of credit, where obtained 13 

Lower classes of people • 15, 16, 1 8, 136 

Louvre 49, 63, 6^ 

— the gallery of. 205, 23$ 

Literature 251,263 

Language 254,259 

Lewis XVIIJ, ........112,113,114 

Library of the King, or Royal 261 to 264 

Lodgings. .,i.... 249 

Lttxemfoonrg ••...... 236 

— gallery of the 237,240 

Massena, the richest aubject. « 143 

Marriage ......'. 131,149,283 

Moniteur • ••*...« • 258 

Missals 268 

Museum of monuments ••••. 82, 89 

Markets, poultry ••••••••••»«••.••, 64 
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Marie Antoinette ••.•••.•••• 141 

Manner? in-general •..;••••• ^ • 36, 150 
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Middle classes... ..w,...,.....^ 118, 141,260 

'Medab, cabinet of •...,••.•• 264 

Music , : 202 

Military School ....••..., 105 

NevvHpapers. * 258 

National Guards • . • • 284 

Ney, Marshal 4.,.*. 143 

Noblesse, country ••• .••.•• 35, 141 , 143 

1 Parisian .•.-. 141, 143 

Name inserted in a book •••••*,.,.«.,••. 36 

Orleans, Duke of. ..... . .- 268 

Orleans, Dowager Duchess of. .•••.*•.... • 37 

Olivier's Theatre. •....,• 1 99 

Odeon, Theatre , .*.... 193 

Officers...., 125 to 128 

Opera ^ . ; • • • 1 90 

Pictures in the Royal Library 264 

— ^ ^ — Louvre. ....*..•..... 213 to 28^ 

^-.^ . , . Luxembourg •• ^ • ^ • • • .236 to 244 

Pyramids of Kgypt^ model of 264 

Parnassus, Mount, at the Royal Library. . . • 264 

Plan of the workw • 2 and 3 

Parcels, retain them in your own hands • • • . 17 

Pavement •.•^. .••••••«..•••. 21 

iPierre's Theatre 1 99 

Paris in general ••••••.. t *•••.• • 46^ 90, 92 
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a permanent residence not recoDunended 277 

Place Louis Quinze • M 

Palaces « 305 to 3 10 

PaJaii lloyal 55^ 14€ 

Pride of the Trenct '. ..^ 135 

Perseverance #«.«•«.•••• U8 

Personal appearance of the men • . •« • 140 

" '• — women • l49 

Predestination • l48 

Priests . .•.......•.••«••, 148 

Professions • • . • « • • 1 49 

Protestants •••••• •...••••• 260 

Processions 259 

Police... ....••. 287 

Passport, where olitained gratis •••••»•••• 12 

Passaee from Dover to Calais. •• « 1*3 

Pierr! ........,;. 28 

Ploughmen •••.••• ftS 

Picar<lians 27, ^ 

Peasantry ..'..* • . . , • » 33 

Philope, Madame, at Houen. . . • • • • 4t 

Printing by Didot «•••••• 264 

Politics «•-••» «•« 271 

Plagiarism avoided ^ ^ • r r ^7^ 

Pantheon • •••.•••.••••«. 76 

Poissardes ««... ••.••! 16 

Quarrels, comic ..•..^^. ••%•••• •••«•#«'. 32 

Reasons for taking the journey and for writing 

the work ••••««•••• . 4 

Road from Calais to Boulogne. ••••••«•• 2J, 33 

Boulogne to Monireuil a^^^**** 83 
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